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Anthropology Among the Sciences* 


MARGARET MEAD 


American Museum of Natural History 


COUNT myself fortunate to be able to speak in 1960, at the beginning of 

a new administration and, hopefully, at the beginning of a period when 
anthropology will be livelier, theoretically, and more useful to the country and 
to the world than has been the case in the last decade. 

The loss this year of Alfred Kroeber and Clyde Kluckhohn has brought 
acutely to my consciousness, and I believe to the consciousness of many anthro- 
pologists, the special need that we have for those who never let their active 
allegiance to their own discipline swallow them up and isolate them from the 
community of scientists and scholars. Anthropologists are better fitted than 
members of many other disciplines to contribute actively to the growth of 
ordered knowledge, but we are also subject to special forms of occupational 
temptations which isolate us. It seems appropriate in this year, in which we 
have lost the last of those who must always appear as giants because they 
embodied—by growing up within it—more of anthropology than those younger 
than they, for us to reconsider these special conditions which bind us in and 
sometimes isolate us from the wider intellectual community. 

In 1932 I sat on a hilltop in New Guinea, in a village which I did not leave 
for seven long months, reading a letter which described the possibility that a 
§ great foundation might give $2,000,000 as a grant for a five-year field project 
to investigate the surviving, unstudied primitive cultures of the world. Here, 
from one standpoint, was a dream coming true; Franz Boas and Radcliffe- 
Brown had each made plan after plan for institutes which would undertake 
to explore whole regions systematically, each field worker’s research dove- 
tailed into each other’s. The central responsibility of anthropologists to rescue 
and record and publish the information on these vanishing cultures and peoples 
would be discharged. But, as I sat there, the tiny village hemmed in by the 
mists which would not rise for another hour so that only an occasional papaya 
leaf stood out against the walls of impenetrable white, I realized sharply and 
acutely that there were not enough of us. There were not enough trained 
anthropologists in the world to spend that money quickly, wisely, and well. 
Either we would have to send young, untrained students into the field with 
ommissions enormously heavy for such young shoulders—as Radcliffe-Brown 
sent Hogbin to Rennel Island because the chance came and there was no one 
else to go—or the few of us there were would have to set to work with a frantic 
disregard of when and how anything would ever be published, filling up our 
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notebooks with undecipherable notes for other workers to pore over unprofit- 
ably years after we had died. There were field deaths that were very close in 
those days—Deacon died in the New Hebrides (and Camilla Wedgewood was 
just then giving years trying to piece together his uncompleted work); Sullivan 
died in 1925 of tuberculosis; Haeberlin died of diabetes before his work was 
well begun. 

We were “not enough, not enough,” I kept repeating; and, under the 
sharp sting of worry, I wondered what other ways there were. Would it be 
possible to ask each of the disciplines (that word ‘discipline’ had not then 
been invented in its present usage) dealing with human behavior—sociology, 
economics, psychology, political science, law—to choose one or two of their 
best-trained and most promising students, give them extra special training in 
anthropology, and then send them out, each free to follow his own special 
research interest but obligated also to bring back a respectable account of 
the whole culture. Their accounts would have been somewhat incommensu- 
rable and one-sided, of course; but we would have recorded a great number of 
vanishing cultures and we would have had in every discipline someone who 
understood what a culture is and who would have been able to use the findings 
of anthropology from first-hand experience. 

\s you know, that dream was never realized. Intra-professional disagrec 
ments ended in our being judged an unsuitable scientific repository for such 
great resources. But today, almost thirty years later, as we are again approach- 
ing a chance of adequate financing for the same task, it has to be said as truly 
as it could be said then: there are not enough of us. Our numbers have tripled, 
but the growth of new methods and the possibilities for field work today have 
far outstripped our growth. So, again, it seems appropriate to consider our 
place among the sciences, the special vanishing materials which are our respon- 
sibility, and those special conditions which may hinder or facilitate our ability 
to use this new opportunity. It is important also to realize that funds avail- 
able for research—especially research in any particular field—do not continu 
to increase exponentially. In our rapidly changing world, the next few years 
may well be a high point in the availability of funds for the human sciences. 

I think it is still fair to treat anthropology as a field science, whose mem 
bers work with fresh field material, studying living speakers of living languages, 
excavating the earth where archeological remains are still in situ, observing 
the behavior of real mothers’ brothers to real sisters’ sons, taking down 
iolklore from the lips of those who heard the tale from other men’s lips, 
measuring the bodies and sampling the blood of men who live in their own 
lands—lands to which we have to travel in order to study the people. We stil! 
have no way to make an anthropologist except by sending him into the field; 
this contact with living material is our distinguishing mark. Where the soc! 
ologist deals, characteristically, with marks on paper made by the census 
taker or the respondent to a questionnaire, and the psychologist deals with 
artificially contrived laboratory situations, we make our own marks on the 
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paper as we listen and accept the situations provided by history rather than 
those created in the laboratory. 

This approach has certain consequences. It involves a willingness to sus- 
pend judgment—not until a hypothesis is verified, but before we make any 
hypothesis at all. It involves a willingness to expect that which cannot even 
be formulated, to wait upon the material and to surrender to what it tells 
us as we encounter it. Rigid cross-cultural frames of reference, tight taxo- 
nomic systems, and incipient analogues of periodic tables all cramp and distort 
the necessary uncommitedness of our approach. Furthermore, the uniqueness 
of our materials lies not in some single clear set of measurements or a set of 
markings on the feather of a bird newly observed, but in the whole system 
of second- and third-order relationships within the phenomena with which 
we work. Because the nature of our method also involves months and years 
of concentrated work away from other scientists, while we work—involved 
twenty-four hours a day in details of an excavation, a language, the ongoing 
life of a village—-the uniqueness of each system is brought home to us, not 
only at the conceptual level but in our every muscle and nerve. So it is perhaps 
not surprising that anthropology is suffering from a lack of the orderly cumula- 
tive growth of liberating hypotheses, tests, verifications, consolidations, and 
breakthroughs which characterize the physical and biological sciences. In the 
1920’s, American anthropology could be seen as a science among the sciences, 
with its own set of concepts, its own domain, its own taxonomic system, and 
in orderly relationship to the related sciences of physiology, psychology, 
botany, geology, paleontology, biology, etc. When anthropology was grouped 
vith the biological sciences within the newly founded National Research 
(ouncil, the work that was needed seemed to be placed in a clear scientific 
ontext. When the Social Science Research Council was founded, our inclusion 
nly attested to the width of our interest in man, as our membership in the 
\merican Council of Learned Societies gave evidence of the depth of a human- 

m which did not yet feel science as alien to man’s deeper values. I can re- 
iember Boas’ delight when Kroeber was elected to the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

We are in no such clear position today. There are many more of us and 
nthropologists are offered many more kinds of jobs. But, again, there are 
ot enough qualified people to play the role that is peculiarly our own in 

hnical assistance, international relations, the processes of racial integration 
id educational change, planning and the economic transformations that ac- 
pany the new technologies. These are practitioner activities; they multiply 

demand if not in fulfillment. But the central body of theory within which 
can communicate with other sciences, and so in an orderly way with 

ch other, is—although far richer—far more poorly articulated than it was 
the 1920’s. The fear of the 1920’s that, with the death of the senior genera- 
mn, anthropology would fall apart into separate, isolated specialties was not 
ilized. The 1952 Wenner Gren International Seminar of Anthropology as- 
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sured that anthropology would not disintegrate, at least here in the United 
States, and extended a possibility of closer articulation in other countries. 
But, in spite of the activities of some individual anthropologists, the great 
body of men and women called anthropologists communicate with the other 
sciences very poorly. As a consequence, eschewing our part in the general 
development of science, our own communications are becoming trivial and 
idiosyncratic. The need to handle our materials in an orderly and codified 
way has been expressed symbolically by an obsession with kinship. The break 
in the old acceptance of a central value placed on man has become an atomistic 
study of values. The field is filled with burgeoning systems of terminology 
which are used by no one but the originators, each system treated as the 
unique product of the particular anthropologist’s field experience. 

As we have become better known and better established, more students 
have chosen anthropology while they were undergraduates. Where their 
predecessors entered the field from marine biology, or optics, or English litera- 
ture, they have entered with only a high school level of knowledge and ex- 
perience of natural science and the humanities. Within anthropology itself, 
they find, in many, many instances, an unwillingness to cross disciplinary 
lines, and later—like young Christian Scientists discovering the glories of 
medicine—they are attracted away from the center of the field. I understand 
that some 13 percent of anthropologists are now working in the field of mental 
health—which often means that not only are they seeking contact with other 
sciences but, in doing so, they are leaving their own field to those who feel 
no such need. 

We have also shown another sign of isolation from the main body of 
science in the development of schools, sects which depend upon an esoteric 
language, hostility to other schools, shibboleths, and idiosyncratic vocabulary 
and controversy, which effectively prevent contact with members of other 
sects within anthropology and with members of other sciences. I need only 
point to such activities as the continuous “‘rediscovery”’ of old ideas, on the 
one hand, and the reproaches against anyone who dares to climb on the 
evolutionary ‘‘bandwagon’’—an approach which, if it is scientific, is not a 
bandwagon but part of what is probably the most significant ongoing activity 
of our time. It would sometimes seem, at present, as if the first step in writing 
an article is to list those inside and outside the discipline who might have 
had something to say about one’s subject, to exclude them from one’s sources, 
and then to proceed. Science does not grow in this way. One of the by-products 
of such an approach has been the development of three parallel disciplines 
anthropology, sociology, and psychology—each hampered in its own peculiar 
way in its relation to the other sciences and each claiming as its subject 
matter much of the same material as the others. The originality and jurisdic- 
tional claims of each are, of course, mightily advanced by their persistent and 
intentional mutual ignorance of each other’s work and by the failure of all 


three to preserve articulate communication with the other life sciences and the 
conceptual schemes and instrumentation which those sciences use. 
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I should like to select for brief mention five areas where our failure to 
make appropriate cross-disciplinary relationships has reacted unfavorably 
upon our own central communication among ourselves and upon our capacity 
for orderly growth. 

The first area is that of models, which permit rapid communication among 
sciences with very different contents, different-sized units, and needs for dif- 
ferent mathematics. Cybernetics represents one such model, within which it 
is possible to discuss details of the central nervous system, or the behavior 
of a variety of life forms within an ecological setting, or a mother weaning 
her child. Anthropologists participated in the initial formulations and a few 
anthropologists have used the family of models that come from information 
and communication theory; but the use of such models has not penetrated the 
central core of the discipline. 

Second, there is the area of content. There is an adjacent science which 
has developed enormously during the last three decades and now can provide 
us with highly variegated and well-established information about the behavior 
of living creatures that could be of the greatest fruitfulness for our own studies. 
This is the discipline called ethology in Europe and the comparative study of 
animal behavior in the United States. Here, the anthropologist and the 
ethologist, each with his wealth of detail, can communicate in the concrete 
terms so dear to both and no conceptual model is needed beyond some basic 
familiarity with biology—though the anthropologist often lacks this, so that 
the recitation of identifying zoological names turns into a form of seductive 
or forbidding ritual, preventing instead of encouraging communication. 

Third is the area of instrumentation. It may be most plausibly argued that 
the growth of science has been a function of the growth of instruments—the 
telescope, the microscope, the computer and, for the study of living creatures, 
cinema film and sound recording. Yet, even when the use of film and tape is 
relevant to our historical responsibility for the preservation of vanishing cul- 
tures, anthropologists have taken little or no interest in them. We still send 
most of our students out into the field equipped with notebooks, pencils, and 
a still camera, with the expectation of bringing back perhaps two or three 
hundred illustrative photographs. This is unforgivable when we now have the 
technical equipment adequate to collect bodies of material—on film and tape— 
which can be analyzed with finer and finer tools, both technically and con- 
ceptually, as in Birdwhistell’s present demonstration of an analysis of a 
twenty-year-old Balinese film with the perceptoscope, or with the Chapple 
Interaction Chronograph. Large collections of stills make it possible to have 
a permanent record of complexes which cannot be described in words or 
diagrams and which can furthermore be juxtaposed in presentations. This 
makes it possible for us to handle series of complex diachronic events simul- 
\aneously—a recurrent necessity in science. Together, these fine-detail records 
provide us with a new kind of experimental material; the events we record are 
too complex for repetition or replication, but the analytical situation, with 
new analytic tools, can be repeated as often as we wish, decade after decade, 
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as our conceptual systems grow. If we stop to think where astronomy and 
biology would be if they had treated the telescope and microscope in as casual, 
unaware, and irresponsible a fashion as anthropologists have treated the 
camera and the tape recorder, the strange archaic palsy that has come over 
parts of our science is only too clear. Boas, at the age of seventy and then 
President of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, went 
into the field to use the new tools on old problems and took with him also that 
precious and irreplaceable eager humility—the fear that this time the task 
would prove to be too difficuit. But even as computers have become ever more 
perfected in the direction of being able to work with complex data, we, in our 
field work, have neglected to use the new instruments to collect material that 
will be capable of such treatment. A science that does not welcome new instru- 
ments which raise its capabilities by a factor of ten has somehow got out of 


step. 

Fourth, there is the use that we do make of other systems of thought with- 
out the fullest exploration of what these systems really are. Genetics is one 
science which is enormously relevant to problems absolutely central to our 
discipline, but we have—again with a few conspicuous exceptions—relegated 
it to the outer periphery as the special concern of physical anthropologists. 
And now, rather suddenly, we are faced with the terrible problems raised by 
the identification of kuru in the New Guinea Highlands and the plans for the 
quarantine of a whole population—a population of the sort for which we have 
traditionally assumed not only scientific but ethical responsibility. 

Where we have dealt with genetics mainly by ignoring it, our handling of 
the whole field of dynamic psychology initiated by Freud has been of another 
order. Psychoanalysis, more than most of the human sciences, has involved a 
system which has cloistered itself in order to survive—and that rather poorly 
the distortions and vulgarizations that accompany the rapid diffusion of half- 
understood ideas about human behavior. Psychoanalysis is an intricately inter- 
related system, based upon the most minute observation of single individuals 
that has ever been made, within a framework which has taken the operation 
of only one aspect of the human mind as both the instrument and the object 
of research. It cannot be used in a half-understood, analogical, or shorthand 
sense in which the super ego is equated with culture, aggression is seen as 
explanatory of human behavior, and projective tests—-the basis of which is 
not understood—are substituted for observation in the field. Instead of mak- 
ing the laborious and often painful effort to understand psychoanalysis, we 
have been content to use some of the products, particularly projective tests. 
Ironically, these tests—which, for the most part, are only useful in a context 
of full cultural and full psychodynamic sophistication, as the clinic exhibit 
prepared by Rhoda Métraux illustrates—are treated as ‘‘instruments,”’ in 
the way psychologists use the phrase, and are presented as a kind of scientific 
front. So we fail to use the instruments that are appropriate for our own 
problems and misuse half-understood instruments from a half-understood field. 
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Recently, LaBarre published the results of a questionnaire sent to those who 
were teaching personality and culture, a field in which a good knowledge of 
psychoanalysis is necessary, which showed how few of the anthropologists, 
who presumed to give a course for which there is great popular demand, had 
ever read Freud properly. 

Here I am making no plea for the incorporation of psychoanalytic theory; 
but if we intend to draw upon it we must know what we are doing. A related 
plea can be made for use of the Human Relations Area Files. Here a resource 
was fashioned by anthropologists, for anthropologists, which, within the limits 
set by the method within which it was constructed, is genuinely useful. Over- 
use of the Human Relations Area Files or an uninformed use of projective tests 
leads to revulsion, disproportionate over-reaction, and a tendency to throw 
the baby out with the bath water. 

Finally, there is the opportunity provided by the new upsurge of interest 
in the whole field of evolution, in which human evolution is just one part and 
cultural evolution a smaller one. The willingness of biologists like Waddington 
and Huxley, an ethologist like Lorenz, an ecologist like G. E. Hutchinson, a 
geneticist like Dobzhansky, a paleontologist like George Simpson to learn 
enough about anthropology to communicate with anthropologists has been 
only sketchily matched so far among ourselves. 

Recently a conference was called to discuss how we might apply the know!l- 
edge of the participating sciences to the problems of human survival. Anthro- 
pology was given the lion’s share of the seats and eight of those invited 
came. But we proved to be unable really to grapple with the problem or to 
deal simultaneously with our confreres from other fields, our own provincial 
sect-like battles, and the tremendous danger that confronts mankind. Although 
there were responsible contributions by individuals, these were overbalanced 
by suggestions that the topic of survival was outside our field, belonged to 
other sciences, was beyond our grasp. 

Yet it is precisely here that anthropology, as the science of man, has a 
responsibility which I believe we cannot evade. We have been bold and forth- 
right enough when our scientific knowledge has been called upon to deal with 
problems of racism and genocide. During the difficult postwar years, no 
anthropologist of whom I have heard yielded to the temptation to incorporate 
Communist practice into American practice and became an informer on his 
fellows. But our ethical responsibility is widening. As specialists in the study of 
cultural inventions made by biological creatures called men, in an age in which 
we are beginning to control the direction of invention itself and are able to 
make almost any invention with appropriate specification, we have a peculiar 
task ahead of us. We must understand and command the direction in which 
the human sciences and the human race are moving well enough to be able 
to contribute what we know. We have not been sure enough of what we could 
do to parry the attacks that are made upon the human sciences on the ground 
that we are unable to make predictions. It is important to stress that in the 
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real world of events no science can predict with certainty; but responsible, 
scientifically based endeavor can outline possible alternatives, narrow the 
choice within each set of alternatives, and develop new and totally unfore- 
seen alternatives. The history of mankind has been the history of the extension 
and complication of boundaries which can be crossed, to a limited degree, 
safely. Our subject matter stretches from the days when there were perhaps 
many species of earlier man on earth through the emergence of Homo sapiens, 
through the shifting histories of special civilizations, carriers of the cumulating 
inventions which have brought us to the present day. A knowledge of this 
process is what we, as a discipline, can bring to the conference tables of the 
world. It is not for us to say that there should be conferences of ‘‘the people 
who know about these things’’—either the political scientists or the biologists 
alone. Our whole claim that we are a science rests upon the completeness with 
which we have taken the whole of man—earlier species and present species, 
primitive cultures and modern cultures—into our conceptual scheme. Our 
subject is mankind as it must have been, as it is, and as it may be—if man 
survives. Undoubtedly, it will be the political scientists, the statesmen, the 
international lawyers, and the strategists who must now spend their time 
planning for and against destruction and who will work out many of the 
details. But unless we can think right down the reaches of mankind’s long 
past and into a future in which the earth is only one part of a known and 
explored solar system, and in which mankind’s problems will become extraor- 
dinarily different, we shall not be what we want to be: anthropologists, 
whatever our area, whatever our specialty, whatever our subdivisions. 


Le 
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NE of the basic features of the traditional Indian peasant communities 

of Mesoamerica is the civil-religious hierarchy that combines most of the 
civil and ceremonial offices of the town’s organization in a single scale of 
yearly offices. I will call it the ladder system. All men of the community have 
to enter into it and all have a chance to climb up to the highest steps and reach 
the status of elder. This system is closely connected with all the major aspects 
of the community’s social structure. It has been well defined and here I will 
mention only a few salient traits (Tax 1937:442-44; Camara 1952). 

It can be characterized as a type of democracy in which all offices are 
open to all men and in which the operation of the ladder eventually results 
in everyone sharing in turn the responsibilities of office. The number of posi- 
tions is always larger in the lower steps of the ladder; errand boys for cere- 
monial or civil officials and policemen are usually grouped in gangs from dif- 
ferent sections or wards of the town who take turns in performing their duties. 
The higher offices are those of town councilmen (regidores) and judges or 
mayors (alcaldes) in the civil government, and several ceremonial stewardships 
(mayordomias) in the cult organization. When a town is subdivided into 
wards, most often each ward participates equally in the higher levels of the 
hierarchy; there are parallel offices of the same rank, one for each ward, or 
a single position rotates year after year among the different wards. 

Generally a man alternates between civil and religious positions and, after 
filling an office, takes a period of rest during which he does not actively par- 
ticipate in the town’s civil or ceremonial organization until the time comes 
again for him to occupy a higher office. As a citizen of the community he has 
the obligation to serve, and social pressure to that effect is always strong, 
while the individual will also be driven to apply for offices in order to raise 
his social status. In the ceremonial organization, office-holding can also be 
the outcome of a religious vow by which an individual tries to obtain super- 
natural help through participation in or sponsorship of a public ceremony. 

Participation in the lower ranks of the ladder simply involves the per- 
formance of menial tasks such as sweeping, carrying messages, or policing the 
town. Higher offices carry higher responsibilities in the political and ceremonial 
organizations and usually demand a number of expenditures in the form of 
sponsorship of festivals and the banqueting connected with the transmission 
of office. These celebrations are, in effect, feasts of merit in which the consump- 
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tion of an individual’s wealth results in his enhanced social status, and a 
number of reciprocal exchanges of goods and services center around the 
organization of festivals. Thus the operation of the ladder also implies that 
all share in turn the financing of the town’s government and ceremonials 
(Carrasco 1957:19-20). 

A number of differences are found within this general pattern. One type 
of difference relates to the extent to which all men actually share in the highest 
steps of the ladder. As Tax (1937:443) has pointed out, differences exist be- 
tween the small towns, in which all men reach the top levels of the ladder, 
and the large towns, in which only a small proportion of men reach the higher 
offices. In the first case the ladder is, as we have pointed out, a system for 
sharing by rotation in the political and ceremonial organization. Individual 
status differences connected with an individual’s place in the ladder tend to 
coincide with age and in the long run all individuals go through the same 
steps. In some instances recently reported among the Chinantec and Mixe 
there is, along with the ladder, a system of age grades, each one forming a well 
defined group with separate functions in the political and ceremonial life. 
From the men in the proper grade officials are selected to fill certain positions 
in the ladder, and completion of one’s term in a certain office is followed by 
entrance into a higher grade. Members of the different grades sit together on 
separate benches in the town hall or at ceremonial functions (Weitlaner and 
Castro 1954:160 ff.; Weitlaner and Hoogshagen 1960). 

In the second case, that is, in the large towns, there are relatively few 
positions in the higher steps of the ladder in relation to the large population 
and only the wealthiest achieve the highest ranks, so that there is a certain 
degree of class differentiation. 

Another kind of difference within the general pattern is related to the 
economic aspects of office holding. There are three ways of meeting the needs 
of administration and ceremonials. First, by the use of communal property; 
second, by taking collections from all villagers—in these two cases the official 
acts as manager or collector—and third, by the individual contribution of the 
official, who becomes then the sponsor of the office he holds (Carrasco 1952: 28- 

9, 34). This third procedure is the most important one in modern times, and 
[ have considered it the main one in defining the ladder system in broad terms. 

In any case, the group of highest prestige, and in the more conservative 
communities the ultimate governing body of the town, consists of the men 
who have gone through the required offices and sponsorships of the ladder. 
These are usually referred to as principales (principals), pasados (ex-ofiicers), 
or, since this grade is reached at an advanced age, ancianos (elders). Elders 
are considered to have done their share for the town and are exempt from 


communal labor services. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the pre-Spanish background of this 
ladder system, and to outline its later development as a consequence of the 
Spanish conquest. The positions in the modern civil-religious hierarchy are 
part both of the municipal system of town government introduced in the early 
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Colonial period and of the local organization of the folk Catholic cult. Yearly 
terms of office were also part of the Spanish regulations and there are many 
other similarities between the modern Indian village organization and the 
Spanish municipal system (Font 1952). Consequently it could be assumed that 
the modern civil-religious hierarchy was basically of Spanish origin. Without 
denying the undoubtable Spanish contribution to its development, it is the 
point of this paper to stress its pre-Spanish antecedents and to show how they 
shaped the introduction of the Spanish municipal organization under the con- 
ditions of Colonial rule. Indeed, the social structure of ancient Mexico can 
be understood only by giving proper weight to the institutions that consti- 
tute such antecedents. They combine features of both equalitarian and strati- 
fied character, either of which have sometimes been overly emphasized to 
produce a distorted picture of ancient Mexican society. 

Let us examine the features of the pre-Spanish political, ceremonial, and 
economic organization that are similar to the modern civil-religious ladder 
system. We are concerned with the existence of a ladder of ranked statuses, 
the possibility for a wide group of individuals to climb up this ladder, the 
connection of the ladder with social stratification, and the economic implica- 
tions of the system. I will use data from the Aztec, with only a few references 
to other areas of Central Mexico, but similar situations existed in all areas of 
Mesoamerica about which data are available. 

Although an important trait of Aztec society was the hereditary distinc- 
tion between commoners (maceualtin) and noblemen (pipiltin), there was a 
good deal of social mobility. Fr. Diego Duran (1951:II 124-5), one of the 
best reporters on Aztec society, clearly describes the drive for social advance- 
ment and the acquisition of titles and reports three different avenues by which 
individuals could achieve higher status: warfare, priesthood, and trade. 

Both military and priestly advancement were part of the organization of 
the two types of men’s houses. The Youth’s Houses (telpochcalli), of which 
there were many, one in each ward, were primarily devoted to the training 
and the utilization of the commoner young men in warfare and public works. 
The calmecac (Row of Houses) were priestly residences connected with the 
most important temples of the city to which went the children of the nobility 
and apparently some commoners vowed by their parents to the priesthood. 
The calmecac were primarily religious, but warfare and certain crafts were 
also part of the training and the activities of their members! (Sahagin 1938:1 
288-98, II 217-25; Pomar 1941:27; Motolinia 1903: 254-55). 

Young boys, whether of commoner or noble status, entered the men’s 
houses at the lowest steps of a ladder of military or priestly grades. Each 
grade was signified by differences in hair-cuts, clothes, and ornaments. Mem- 
bers of each grade, or combinations of grades, assembled at separate halls 
in the ruler’s palace or the temples; they participated as groups with separate 
functions in the complex ceremonial life, and from each grade were selected 
determined categories of office-holders. 

Young commoner boys entered the Youth’s Houses of their wards before 
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puberty and as young boys (lelpochtontli) were given menial activities such 
as sweeping or collecting firewood. Upon reaching puberty, the youths 
(telpochtli) were taken to the battlefield first as helpers of experienced warriors 
but soon to start fighting on their own. From then on success in the battle- 
field determined the social status of the young man. Those who were able to 
capture prisoners became Captors (yaqgui tlamant), different recognition being 
given according to the tribal origin and number of captives. From among the 
most successful captors were selected the leaders of youths (feachcauan) and 
the heads of the Youth’s Houses (/elpochilato). All these assembled in the 
ruler’s palace at the so-called Song’s House (cwuicacalli) where they were 
available to receive orders to gather their men when needed in public works 
(Sahagtiin 1938:I 291-93; II 310, 331-34). 

The capture of a prisoner not only contributed to the social advancement 
of the warrior but involved him in social and ceremonial affairs. The prisoner 
was sacrificed at one of the great festivals, the captor had to fast and keep 
vigil in preparation for the event, and he received his prisoner’s body with 
which to prepare a banquet for his relatives and friends (Sahagtin 1938:1 
123-30). 

The young men left the Youth’s House in their twenties in order to marry. 
They were then entered in the ward’s tax rolls and most of them must have 
in fact withdrawn from the race to climb up the military hierarchy. In addi- 
tion to warfare, possibilities for improving status existed within the ward 
organization, where there were a number of group leaders for the collection 
of tribute and organization of labor drafts, and there were also the local cults 
of the various wards and craft groups. The ward chiefs (lepixque, calpixque, 
tequitlatoque or calpuleque) were usually succeeded by a son or near relative, 
but qualification for the office and advanced age were also required. Upon 
reaching 52 years of age, a man became free from tribute and labor services 
and was held in great esteem. The elders of the ward (calpulhueuetque) were 
an important group in all ceremonial functions of the ward and were consulted 
by the ward chief in all important matters (Zurita 1941:86-90, 111; Duran 
1951:I 498, II 223; Torquemada 1943:II 329, 545; Sahagin 1951:58, 106, 
124 and passim; Gémez de Orozco 1945:63). 

Noblemen had their own assembly hall at the palace, the House of Nobles 
(pilcalli), where met the close relatives of the ruler and high officials. The 
boys of the nobility who entered the calmecac could also devote themselves 
to a military career (Sahagtiin 1938:I 144, II 309; Duran 1951: IT 162; Zurita 
1941:91, 145). 

The most successful warriors, those who had captured four prisoners of 
the bravest enemy cities, acquired the category of feguiua (he who has [done] 
a job). In the palace they assembled at the Eagle’s House (qguauhcalli or 
tequiuacacalli) where they formed part of the war councils, and they quali- 
fied for high military and governmental offices. Most of the tequiua were of 
noble birth. They had been sent as boys to the temple connected with the 
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warlike cult of the Sun and this religious connection was kept after their 
marriage. Brave commoners could also be raised to the rank of tequiua, but 
noblemen received different insignia and ornaments and qualified for higher 
positions than men of commoner origin (Duran 1951:II 124, 155-59, 162-65; 
Pomar 1941:34, 38). 

From the tequiua were selected a number of officials who formed the highest 
councils of government.” The military commanders (élacatecatl and tlacochcal- 
catl) formed the ruler’s war council; some were of noble and some of commoner 
status. At the palace they assembled with the tequiua at the Eagle’s House. 
Men of these titles were also placed in charge of subject towns, and the titles 
had usually been held by a new ruler before assuming his office (Sahagin 
1938:1 291; II 107, 138, 310, 329; Codex Mendoza 1938:III 17-18; Monzén 
1949:75). 

Others from among the tequiua were given special individual titles that 
placed them in the category of lord’s councilors (tecutlatogue). They formed 
the highest courts (the /eccalco and the Hacxitlan) and the ruler could assign 
them special tasks as the need arose. Most of these positions were filled by 
noblemen; some reports state that commoners rarely reached them, while 
others state that—at least in Tetzcoco—men of noble and commoner origin 
shared some positions (Sahagtin 1938: II 317, 330; Zurita 1941:85-86; Pomar 
1941: 29-30; Tezozomoc 1878:361, passim). 

Others among the tequiua became the ruler’s executors (achcacauhtin) who 
also had a special assembly hall at the palace (the echcauhcalli); these were 
offices held by men of commoner origin (Sahagtin 1938:I 166, 291, 293, II 310). 

Information about the terms of office is weak but what there is indicates 
that political positions were generally held for indefinite periods, for life, or 
until the holder was advanced to a higher rank; sometimes demotion to 
untitled commoner status was possible (Zurita 1941:86; Sahagin 1938: II 
308; Duran 1951:1 436). 

Special groups were the olomi and quachic (shorn one) warriors, tequiua 
who made special vows not to step back in the battlefield, had distinctive 
insignia, and formed an elite corps in the army. They were considered great 
killers but too wild and not fit for the affairs of government (Sahagtin 1938: II 
137; Duran 1951:1 169-70, II 163). 

A further military grade were the Old Eagles (quauhueuetque) or old war- 
riors who performed special tasks as some sort of field commanders and 
officiated in the funerals of those who died in battle (Duran 1951:I 289, 293, 
315; Tezozomoc 1878:428). 

The priestly organization was highly complex and presents a number of 
problems that would demand lengthy discussion. The main grades of the 
hierarchy were the following: first that of the young boys who served as 
Little Priests (damacazton), mainly occupied in menial tasks in the temples. 
As youths they became Young Priests (damacazque). From these the most 
devout were advanced to the grade of Fire Giver (tlenamacac), and from 
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these the two high priests or Feather Snakes (quequetzalcoa) were selected. 
According to one report, advancement in the priestly hierarchy among the 
Young Priests took place every five years. Some of the young priests went to 
the battlefield as we have mentioned; others devoted themselves to purely 
religious activity (Sahagtin 1938:I 144, 299; Torquemada 1943:IT 185). 

The priestly hierarchy was especially complex because of the existence of 
separate temples devoted to the various deities, each one with different cults 
and with priests having special titles. The main list of priests that we have 
in addition to what has been outlined is basically a list of the keepers of each 
god or temple, most of them seemingly stewards in charge of gathering the 
things required for the cult of a particular god (Sahagin 1938:I 237-41). 
These were probably positions of similar rank, but it is not entirely clear how 
they relate to the ladder given above. They seem to belong in a further rank 
of old priests. Old age is mentioned as characteristic of the priests named 
quaquacuiltin, which is the title of some of the stewards. Like the Old Eagles 
among the warriors, this was probably the priestly rank of the elders. In some 
cases a god’s attendants are referred to as his old men (imeueyouan) and the 
ward elders (calpulhueuetque) also had ceremonial functions on certain oc- 
casions (Sahagtin 1938:I 30; 1951:44, 47, 58, 106, 119, 183). 

Not all ceremonial functions implied the existence of full time priests. 
Certain ceremonial activities were in the charge of government officials, 
warriors, or other householders who resided in the temple for only limited 
periods of time, in some cases different groups taking turns so that some were 
always in residence (Sahagtin 1938:I 144, 229; Gomez de Orozco 1945: 39, 
61). A number of other specialized roles in the various cults or great public 
ceremonies were played by individuals who acted simply as the result of a vow, 
often in order to be cured of a disease connected with the god being worshipped 
(Sahagtin 1938:I 32, 40, 48-51, 177). 

Some old priests retired from their religious life and were then given high 
titles and positions in government. To judge from their titles, they became 
part of the group of councillors of the ruler mentioned above (Duran 1951:II 
110, 125). 

An interesting case is that of the priestly ladder leading to the offices of 
the two high rulers in the city of Cholula. They were selected from among a 
number of priests devoted to the cult of Quetzalcoatl; these priests were noble- 
men from only one ward of the city, that of Tianquiznauac. When they entered 
the priesthood they turned over all or most of their wealth to the temple and 
vowed their lives to it, but they could get married and visit their wives over- 
night. The various grades of this priesthood were signified by different cloaks. 
New priests received a black cloak which they wore for four years. At the end 
of this period they received a black cloak with a red fringe which they wore 
for another four years. Then they received a cloak ornamented in black and 
red which they also wore for a four year period. After this they received black 
cloaks to wear for the rest of their lives, except the eldest ones who dressed 
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in red and were candidates to succeed to the two ruling officers upon the 
death of the latter (Rojas 1927:160-61). 

The third road to social advancement was trade. Merchants came from 
certain wards in the city, and the young men were organized into gangs with 
their leaders, as were all other commoners, and left on trading expeditions at 
the service of older traders. When their trips involved them in warfare, as 
often happened, they could receive titles equal to those of the warriors. Other- 
wise the trader who accumulated wealth used it in buying slaves for sacrifice; 
the victim thus offered was the equivalent of the prisoner offered by the 
captor, and the trader then received the title of Bather, more precisely “He 
who has purified someone for sacrifice” (Waltique, tealtianime). The traders 
had their own internal organization and courts; their leaders were the pochteca 
latoque (trader chiefs) who formed a council for their internal government 
and the regulation of the marketplace, and the merchant elders (pocheteca 
ueuetque) were honored guests of all the social functions of the traders (Sahaguin 
1959°passim; Duran 1951:1I 125; Zurita 1941: 142-43). 

Although data are less detailed concerning them, other professional groups 
also had achievable ranks of their own. Thus the hunters could reach the 
titles of Hunting Tequiua (amiztequiuaque) and Hunting Chiefs (amiztlatoque), 
and in some craft groups there were ceremonial offerings of slaves to their 
patron gods which, as among the traders, probably enhanced the status of the 
offerer (Duran 1951: II 130, 297-98; Sahagtin 1938: I 46-47, 190; 1959: 80, 87). 

As we have seen, the possibilities for advancement along the military and 
priestlv ladders existed within hereditary classes. Class differences are also 
related to the economic implications of the ladder. Men of noble birth inherited 
not only rank but also landed estates, and office holders were rewarded with 
the revenue of estates attached to their offices. Commoners who reached high 
ranks received with their titles lands that in some cases were held only for 
life, in others could be transmitted by inheritance, the heir joining the ranks 
of the nobility. In addition to these individualized sources of income, all the 
attendants of the palace, including all the officials, were fed from the ruler’s 
kitchen and often received presents, mainly clothes and ornaments, from the 
ruler, whose great storehouses were filled with the tribute of all subject peoples. 
Descriptions of wide distributions of goods are a recurrent feature in the ac- 
counts of monthly festivals and military celebrations. Since the ruler, his 
officials, the nobility, the temples and men’s houses were provided with lands 
and tribute, all these individuals and institutions were then the focal points 
for the management of public property and the accumulation and distribution 
of goods, primarily among the top levels of society, although something 
trickled down to commoner producers (Zurita 1941:85-86, 144-45; Duran 
1951:11 161, 164; Torquemada 1943:IT 546; Sahagin 1951: passim; 1954: 39; 
Tezozomoc 1878: passim). 

In addition, there is also the system of individual sponsorship of a public 
function, implying the previous accumulation of goods required for the per- 
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formance of that function and followed by the achievement of a higher social 
rank. This is the case of the merchants and craftsmen, or of the one-year- 
fasters (mocexiuhcauhque) devoted to the cult of Uitzilopochtli. The con- 
sumption of wealth required for some of these sponsorships could imply serious 
economic hardships even to the point of pledging oneself or losing land 
(Sahagtiin 1938:I 264-65; Motolinia 1941:35). 

The achievement ladder operated within a number of separate social seg- 
ments. We have seen the three different ladders of warfare, priesthood, and 
trade. These also existed separately in the different wards, each with its own 
Youth’s House and local temple. Some of these segments were of equal rank 
and their particular organizations were parallel instances of the same type of 
organization. But in many cases the achievement ladder was open only to 
social segments of high inherited status such as the nobility, or people of 
certain wards, or members of certain lineages. Thus the one-year-fasters of 
Uitzilopochtli were selected from only six wards in Mexico City (Duran 
1941:I1 89); in Cholula the ladder leading to the two highest rulers was 
open only to the noblemen of the ward of Tianquiznauac. In Mexico City 
the ruler came from a particular lineage (Monzoén 1949:75). In cases such as 
this last one, advancement in the achievement ladder is part of the succession 
rule. The new ruler does not succeed automatically on the basis of a particular 
kinship connection. He is elected by the high ranking councilors as that rela- 
tive of the former ruler—brother, son, or nephew—who has best qualified 
by advancement along the ladder. Heredity, election, and achievement are 
thus combined in a complex succession paitern. 

The description given applies to Mexico Tenochtitlan, a city of at least 
60,000 people (Toussaint et al. 1938:72) that had been extending its power 
over central and southern Mexico during the century before the Spanish con- 
quest. As a successfully expanding society its upper class had grown to a size 
greater than that of the average Mesoamerican community and the picture 
here given can be taken as representative of only the great political centers. 
Not only did the tribute from large areas flow into the ruler’s storehouses, 
but the nobility and the temples had lands outside the city in what had been 
foreign territory, especially in the southern part of the Valley (Duran 1941:1 
100, 114, 152; Tezozomoc 1878:253, 271, 286, 305). This and the establish- 
ment of Aztec colonies and rulers in conquered territory provided an outlet 
for an expanding upper class. Yet the question can be raised whether the 
people of noble birth—especially numerous because of upper class polygyny 
could all follow a successful career up the military and priestly ladders actually 
to achieve positions of economic and political power. The reforms attributed 
to Moteuczoma Xocoyotzin are especially significant from this point of view. 
This ruler ordered that only persons of noble birth could be attendants at his 
palace (Duran 1951:I 416-21; Tezozomoc 1878:578). This should not be 
interpreted only as a sharpening of class differences; it also indicates the 
growth of a group of noble birth working at the lower levels of the officialdom. 
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Some of the residents of the palace were artisans working at their crafts, 
whose products were consumed by the upper class through the distributive 
economy of the palace. Skilled crafts were taught at the calmecac and were 
learned by noblemen (Tezozomoc 1949:112; Pomar 1941:38). Palace servants 
and skilled craftsmen thus formed a middle status group of noble birth but 
without political power. Such a group could grow with the development of a 
strong political center that produced an ever increasing number of the noble 
born and at the same time created a demand for luxury products. 

In comparison with Mexico Tenochtitlan, communities of lesser power, 
and especially peasant communities, must have had a type of organization 
like the one described in reference to the ward organization, with a thin upper 
layer and a greater possibility for commoners to achieve commanding posi- 
tions. Indeed, while the dominant ethnic groups had a nobility (pillotl) and 
a ruling lineage (“atocatlacamecayotl), some of them with a more clear-cut 
rule of succession than the Aztecs, there were groups that had no nobility at 
all and that were ruled by military leaders (guauhtlato). The Aztecs themselves 
in the early stages of their history belonged in this group (Chimalpahin 
1889:27; 1958:46, 56-57, 154). 

The importance of hereditary distinctions between noble and commoner, 
including substantial differences in land holding, the limited number of posi- 
tions at the higher levels of the hierarchy in relation to the total population, 
and the restriction of the highest positions to the nobility, give to the pre- 
Spanish ladder system a basically different character from that of the modern 
Indian. To the extent that high positions were opened to a given segment of 
society, the achievement ladder was a mechanism for the selection of the 
ruling group; when hereditary succession was also present advancement along 
the ladder can also be viewed as a requirement for the validation of hereditary 
claims. The situation is basically different from that of modern classless com- 
munities where the ladder is the mechanism by which every man takes his 
turn in filling offices. 

In spite of these important differences between the pre-Spanish and the 
modern ladder systems, it is clear that many of the important features of the 
modern structure were present in the pre-Spanish type. The question now can 
be raised: how did the pre-Spanish organization change into the present one? 
We have a case of great similarity and continuity in certain aspects of the 
social structure, together with a radical change in the cultural forms that 
followed the suppression of warfare, the introduction of the Spanish system 
of town government, the eradication of the native religion, and the conversion 
to Christianity. At the risk of overgeneralizing I will present as a working 
hypothesis a simplified model of the process of change during the Colonial 
period and the 19th century. 

I submit that the Spanish form of town government and the Catholic 
sodalities were reshaped and channelled into the main lines of the native 
political and ceremonial structure. The study of the Colonial Indian already 
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provides us with some data as to the way in which this process took place. 

We find first of all a direct continuation into Colonial times of the lower 
levels of the native organization which were maintained by the Spaniards for 
the collection of tribute and organization of public works (Duran 1951:I 323, 
II 166, 223; Torquemada 1943:II 545; Gibson 1952:118-20). Even today 
we find lesser officials with the title of ¢eguitlato and topil that are clearly the 
perpetuation of their ancient namesakes. In the new religious organization 
the missionaries concentrated their efforts upon the young, whom they gath- 
ered together for instruction and used in menial jobs in the church in the 
same way as was done by the native priesthood (Duran 1951:II 113). 

At the middle and high levels of the hierarchy, the introduction of the 
Spanish system of town government resulted in what I will call dual govern- 
ment, i.e., the old ruiing group continued in power at the same time that the 
officials of the newly introduced system were duly elected, and both groups 
of officials jointly formed the governing body of the town. I am thinking here 
of a situation similar to that existing today in the Chiapas highlands where 
the municipal officials, whose existence is required by the present-day law of 
the State, rule together with and subordinate to a more complex body of 
officials forming the traditional government which in turn is clearly a blend of 
pre-Spanish and Colonial elements (Aguirre Beltran 1953:122-40; Pozas 
1959:133-53). Administrative records, which comprise the bulk of historical 
sources, will of course provide better data about the legal official organization 
than about the traditional customary titles or positions. Since the new offices 
were elective, nothing prevented the continuation of the old methods of achiev- 
ing office. A number of local differences in the system of electing officials have 
been reported that depart from the Spanish usage and must be attributed to 
Indian practice. In many towns the old requirement of noble status for high 
office continued in effect during the Colonial period; and although the new 
offices had yearly terms and relection for the next two years was forbidden, the 
evidence is clear that the same group of men repeatedly held all the high offices 
of the new administration, alternating from one to another. Some of the old 
positions became identified with the new ones. The old ¢/atoani, for instance, 
for some time was the gobernador of the Spanish system, and probably the 
functions of the old tecutlatoque and achcacauhtin were identified with the new 
alcaldes and regidores (Zavala and Miranda 1954: 80-82; Chavez Orozco 1943: 
10; Gibson 1952:112). 

The old system of achieving prestige through ceremonial! sponsorship also 
continued. While the offering of sacrificial victims as a way of acquiring status 
was eradicated, the related practice of feast-giving and sponsorship of religious 
functions is reported in early Colonial times by missionaries who saw in it a 
continuation of the pre-Spanish customs. The well attested identification of 
native gods and Catholic saints, and consequently of their respective rituals, 
must also have resulted in the transference of the social prestige value of ritual! 
sponsorship and feast-giving from the old to the new ceremonials. The achieve- 
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ment of the status of principal by men of commoner origin who had occupied 
high office is also attested from the Colonial period (Duran 1951: 125-26, 266; 
Sahagtin 1938:III 299-301; Zavala and Miranda 1954:61). 

Once this system of dual government was established, the conditions existed 
for the gradual blending and transformation of the Indian and Spanish ele- 
ments into a more closely integrated structure. The most important change 
throughout Colonial times and the 19th century was the elimination of the 
nobility as a separate group with inherited rank, private landholdings, and ex- 
clusive rights to office, with the consequent opening of the entire hierarchy to 
the whole town. The process started early in Colonial times, first of all be- 
cause the Spanish conquest destroyed all the large political units, cutting them 
down to their constituent chieftaincies and depressing them all to the peasant 
level of organization, with the consequent loss in numbers and importance of 
the native nobility, especially in the old political centers. Equally important 
were the efforts of the commoners to eliminate the restrictions against them 
and to wrestle the control of town government away from the nobility. This 
process started in the 16th century, but the final disappearance of the native 
nobility, however, did not take place until the 19th century when Independ- 
ence abolished the legal privileges of the Indian caciques (Chavez Orozco 
1943:14-15; Gibson 1960). 

A second change was the decline of communal property used in financing 
public functions. In early times the tribute surplus and the public lands or 
cattle of the towns and of religious brotherhoods provided a substantial amount 
of the wealth consumed by the ceremonial organization. The loss of these 
public holdings increased the importance of the individual sponsorship of 
public functions. This is how the term mayordomo, originally steward or 
manager of a communal holding, has become the general term for the indi- 
vidual who sponsors with his own wealth a religious festival. 

These two features, equal opportunity for all to reach high office and the 
issumption by the office holder of the economic burdens of office, are what we 
iave defined as key elements of the modern ladder system. 

In the Spanish Colonial system the Indian communities, or Indian republics 
is they were called, were basically similar to the native reserves of other colo- 
nial areas: land was held in common for the exclusive use of the community 
members and the community was collectively responsible for the payment of 
iribute and the supply of labor. These were key features in the development 
{ the village (or municipio) as the basic social and cultural unit that Tax 
as compared to tribes (1937:433—44), and they also account for the develop- 
ment of the ladder system along the lines described that imply sharing govern- 
mental and ceremonial expenses among the villagers. This is part of an equal 

distribution among all members of the burden imposed on the community by 
the State.* The ladder system also has a survival value in that it holds the 
/mmunity together by checking the internal economic and social differentia- 
‘ion that tends to disrupt the community, while outside economic and social 
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conditions do not allow its total assimilation into the greater society. After 
the lapse of the tribute system, it is this survival value that has kept the Indian 
communities going, although receding more and more into marginal areas. 
The successful introduction of the Spanish form of village organization in 
Mesoamerica rests upon the fact that it could adapt itself to the existing 
Indian social structure, as I have tried to show. It also proved most suitable 
to the transformation of the native societies into a peasantry of autonomous, 
equalitarian, and democratic communities. 

It has often been said that Mesoamerica, because of the wealth of archeo- 
logical, historical, and modern data, is an ideal ground for the study of culture 
change throughout a long time sequence. The fact is, however, that the study 
of pre-Spanish, Colonial, and modern Indians has usually been carried out by 
different specialists concentrating on quite different subjects and with few 
problems in common. I have tried to identify a major feature of the social 
organization of the Mesoamerican Indian at all periods and to outline the main 
course of its development. While much more work in all the aspects, historical 
periods, and regions related to our topic is still necessary, some broad implica- 
tions of our findings may now be advanced. 

We have been discussing a process that involves both continuity in certain 
aspects of social organization and radical change in others. Change or continu- 
ity will receive different emphasis according to whether we consider the 
structure, the form, or the function of a social institution. We have emphasized 
the continuity of the structural principles related to the operation of the ladder, 
since this is the thread that connects the pre-Spanish with the modern forms of 
political and ceremonial organization. But the introduction of the Catholic 
cult and Spanish forms of town government meant a radical change in the cul- 
tural form of the particular offices or activities through which the structure is 
concretized. In the peasant segments of pre-Spanish society with little or no 
internal stratification this must have been the major transformation. In the 
stratified political centers, however, the total social structure within which 
the ladder system operated was radically transformed as Indian societies be- 
came part of the colonial or national society and were reduced to the peasant 
level of organization. Together with this a fundamental change took place in 
the function of the ladder system in relation to the total social structure. The 
ladder changed from being a mechanism for the selection of personnel or the 
validation of inherited claims to high office within a stratified independent 
society to a mechanism for the sharing of responsibilities among members of 
an unstratified segment, a peasant community within a wider society. 

All these changes were part of what is usually defined as a case of accultura- 
tion. It cannot be well studied, however, in terms of cultural traits travelling 
back and forth between cultures in contact, with the social structure that 
brings people in contact relegated to the background. More fruitful than the 
usual concept of acculturation as culture contact is the concept of the plural 
society formed when formerly independent societies with their separate cul- 
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tural traditions merge into a wider social system. The analysis of the contact 
situation as a wider social structure becomes then the primary task of an ac- 
culturation study. The changes in the internal social structure and culture 
of a formerly independent society will then be determined by the place it comes 
to occupy in the new wider society. The importance of social structure in ac- 
culturation was early emphasized (in 1940) by Radcliffe-Brown (1952:201- 
202), but as Spicer (1958:433) has recently pointed out it has often been neg- 
lected (cf. also Smith 1957). In our case the transformation of the politico- 
ceremonial hierarchy is a direct function of the peasantization of the Meso- 
american Indian—the fact that formerly independent stratified societies be- 
came unstratified peasant communities within a wider social system. 


NOTES 

1 The relationship of the telpochcalli and the calmecac to each other, and to class and ward 
divisions, needs a detailed study. It is clear that there were a large number of telpochcalli, generally 
speaking one in each ward, although no list of them is available. The names of the calmecac are 
given by Sahagtin (1938:I 220-227); some of them still have the names of the original wards of 
the Aztecs but it is not clear what was the relationship to the wards of the time of the conquest. 
According to Duran (1951:IT 108-109), it was possible to move from the telpochcalli to the cal- 
mecac,. 

2 The most difficult problem in the study of ancient Mexican polity is the proper charac- 
terization of this group. Kinship relations, rules of succession, length of tenure, political funciions 
of each title, and possible connection with wards or dependent cities have to be studied. The data 
of Tetzcoco are somewhat better on some of these questions (Ixtlilxochit] 1952:II 167 ff.; Zurita 
1941:100-104; Pomar 1941:29-30). The several accounts about the achievement of the rank of 
lecuhtli are also relevant here. Most of them refer to Tlaxcala, Huexotzinco, and Cholula, but the 
general features also apply to the Valley of Mexico. It seems to be basically a requirement of a 
period of temple service and large distribution of goods before the assumption of the title (cf. 
Duran 1951:II 110, 125 mentioned below). 

’ This distribution among its members of the burden imposed by the State upon the peasant 
community was held by M. Weber (1950:19-24) as responsible for the development of a com- 
munistic type of peasant organization. Eric Wolf’s (1957) discussion of Mesoamerican and 
Javanese peasantries is the best comparative study of this type of process. 
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MERICAN kinship has been described most fully in those aspects in which 

it differs from other social institutions. The nuclear family stands ow! 

from the occupational world like a figure on a ground. The specific technica. 

competence required in the occupational world contrasts sharply with the 

requirements of familial loyalty and devotion to parents, siblings, and chil- 
dren’ (Parsons 1943). 

Although American kinship is sharply differentiated from other social in- 
stitutions, both empirical and theoretical considerations suggest significant 
points of continuity and consistency between kinship and other parts of the 
social system (Schneider and Homans 1955). 

We will describe here findings which draw attention to a feature of Ameri- 
can kinship which shows this consistency with other features of the American 
social system and which has not yet been adequately described. This feature 
is a solidarity among siblings* (Pherson 1954: 199-202) which we believe to be 
a special case of the generational solidarity which is a feature of American 
(Codere 1955). 

This is an age-graded society. We make a distinction between a nursery- 
school child and a kindergarten child, and both differ from a school-aged child. 
We have “pre-teens” and ‘‘teens” and sub-debs and debutantes, and young 
married couples. At this point, we seem to relax our efforts, only to begin 
again with middle age, late middle age, older people, and finally old age. 
This rather fine age-grading probably has two important sources; it is gener- 
ated by the equalitarian ideology which renders us less comfortable with verti- 
cal relationships than with horizontal ones, and second, by an industrialized 
society of refined technology in which it is important to keep the young out of 
many key roles until they know enough to fill them, and to remove the old 
before what they know is obsolete. 

We are familiar with the structural evidence of age-grading. For example, 
there are the adolescent gangs and cliques (Whyte 1955) and in the middle 
class, there are women’s clubs. In working and lower class societies, there are 
important men’s groupings. We will present here preliminary evidence that 
solidarity among siblings is the counterpart in the kinship structure of this 
tendency to horizontal solidarity, and we will trace out some functional im- 


plications of this feature. 
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Two hundred and twenty adults between the ages of 50 and 80 have given 
information regarding their kindred.’ They form a stratified random sample 
of the residents in this age group of the metropolitan area of Kansas City. 
From this panel, 15 were chosen as reasonably representative, their genealogies 
were recorded, and they were interviewed intensively about kinship. There 
were 6 general areas of inquiry: 1) patterns of sociability with kindred: 
2) patterns of mutual aid in crisis; 3) power, authority, and influence in the 
kinship system; 4) solidary groupings within the kinship system; 5) co-residen- 
tial patterns; and 6) the history of the marriage and nuclear family. From the 
formulations developed by studying this group, we developed 4 hypotheses 
which were testable on data available for the total population. 


[CUMMING AND SCHNEIDER] 


EMERGENT PATTERNS 

The salient feature of the 15 intensive interviews is the importance placed 
on the nuclear family. There was a good deal of well-formed opinion about its 
boundaries. All agreed that to include nonnuclear kin in the household is 
an error, especially if these extra members mean that 3 generations are present 
under the same roof. Although 14 of these 15 people have lived in extended 
families, and for an average of 5 years, they almost all claimed ‘‘exceptional 
circumstances.” All expressed the hope never to have to live with their children, 
although some thought it might happen if luck deserted them. In Levy’s 
terms (Levy n.d.) the ideal American family is a nuclear family, but the real 
American family is often an extended one. When the ideal is abandoned, our 
respondents feel vertical extension to be worse than horizontal. 

Within the nuclear group itself, the mother is an important figure. All 15 
respondents said that they were closer to their mothers than to their fathers. 
Mothers were described as instrumental leaders also. Only 4 people reported 
that their fathers had handled the money in their homes, and of these, 3 felt 
that he did it inadequately. We felt at the time, during the interviews, that 
this emphasis upon the superiority of the mother in both instrumental and 
expressive roles was primarily the expression of an ideal. Furthermore, this 
focus seemed not to be on mother exclusively, as in the English case (Young, 
1957), but rather upon women in general. Wives, mothers, and sisters are all 
focal figures in American family life. We might temporarily call this gyne- 
focality. 

Within the nuclear family the parent-child bond was manifestly strong, 
with the sibling bond running it a close second. The spouse bond, on the other 
nand, seemed surprisingly little emphasized among these middle-aged and 
older respondents. In particular, the sister-sister bond seemed to override it 
among the women. 

A second important pattern emerging from these interviews was the large 
number of kin recognized’ (Litwak 1960). The range is from 34 to 280, and 
the median is 151, This number includes the in-marrying affinals of the re- 
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spondent’s consanguineal kin, but not the spouse’s kin. However, all but 2 


of these 15 people recognized their spouse’s kin; these numbers represent for 
most people only half of the actual pool of kindred. When we examine the 
number of kin for whom names are known, we find that the number shrinks to 
about one-half. Among kin for whom names are known, there is an emphasis 
on collaterals rather than ascendants or descendants. In Table 1 we show the 


TABLE 1. KNOWLEDGE OF THE NAMES OF KIN BY TyPE OF RELATIONSHIP 


Number Percent knowing 
’ ; having the names of more 
Class of kin* 
this class than half recog- 
available nized in the class 
Nuclear family 14 100% 
Secondary ascending (aunts, uncles, grandparents) 14 100% 
Tertiary collaterals (first cousins) 13 100% 
Quaternary ascending (parents’ first cousins) 10 90% 
Quinternary collaterals (third cousins) 8 75 
Tertiary descendants (great grandchildren and cous- 
ins of grandchildren) 10 70% 
Tertiary ascendants (great grandparents and great 
aunts and uncles) 13 69% 
Quarternary descendants (cousins’ children) 12 33% 
Quinternary and sexternary ascendants and descend- 
11 29% 


ants 


* Primary kin can be described by one word: mother, brother, daughter, etc. Secondary kin 
require two words, mother’s brother, etc.; tertiaries three words, and so on. This nomenclature 
exactly reflects degree of consanguinity. 


order in which for various classes of kin more than half of the number recog- 


nized are known by name. 

The first-cousin relationship is roughly as intimate (in terms of knowing the 
names of cousins) as that of uncles and aunts. Parents’ cousins, a class of 
people to whom the respondent is linked through the close parental. bond, are 
almost as well known. On the other hand, the respondent’s own cousins’ chil- 
dren, who stand in just as close a consanguineal relationship as parents’ 
cousins, are known by name only one-third as often. The collateral relationship 
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consistently appears in the table ahead of where it would be expected in terms 
of its consanguineal closeness alone. 

A third pattern among the 15 respondents was the granting of relatively 
equal status to all those kin who are not either in the nuclear family or im- 
mediately available geographically. No class of kindred are specially favored 
for interaction. There appears to be a selection of people who live close by on 
the grounds of personal compatibility, although in some cases this seems less 
apparent because all kin are described as close. Kindred who are geographically 
distant are in an available pool; intimacy will come with opportunity. This is, 
in a sense, an equalitarian attitude toward kin. With such an attitude, which 
does not prescribe any set modes of deference between people of different gen- 
erations, the naturally equalitarian relationship with collaterals would prob- 
ably be more comfortable and appropriate and, therefore, perhaps selected 
where there was a choice® (Firth 1956). 

A fourth pattern is the predominant style of interaction among kin. We 
found some reluctance among our respondents to discuss instrumental activi- 
ties or mutual aid and an eagerness to discuss socio-emotional and ritual 
activities.® In all 15 cases, initial questioning about financial aid among kins- 
men elicited the belief that borrowing and lending among kindred was a mis- 
take. Further questioning, however, revealed that such mutual aid had, in fact, 
taken place recently among 6 of the 15. Even exchange of service is discussed 
reluctantly. Kinship appears to include friendliness, rites of passage, family 
reunions, and sociability, but ideally it does not include service or financial 
help, although this may, through bad fortune, be necessary. This type of soci- 
ible relationship is characteristic of those freely choosing each other’s com- 
pany, of peers, and in general of those related through horizontal ties. 

The final pattern, and possibly the most important one, is a shift in soli- 
larity through time. \fter each interview, we made a note of the predominant 
molif of the interview. Sibling solidarity stood out very forcibly from all other 
‘hemes, and in the case of the older respondents, it seemed stronger than 
iuclear family solidarity. However, when we examined the history of the 
marriage and nuclear family, it became clear that this was, in part, a char- 
icteristic of the stage of family development for people of this age. 

These respondents appear to have had a childhood solidarity with their 
parents, especia.ly the mother, which persisted even after marriage, until the 
hond with children replaced it. However, during childhood and adolescence, 
ne solidarity among siblings'® (Garigue 1956), and sometimes cousins, appears 
econd only to the mother-child bond. At about the time the children leave 
tome, the parents of these respondents are most likely to become a problem 
i management. The sibling bond may be reinvoked initially to manage a 
risis, but ultimately it may act as a fundamental axis of socio-emotional inter- 

tion. It appears that for most people the sibling ties are mediated through 
vomen who, in the absence of siblings of their own, become solidary with the 
vlings of their spouses. This generational solidarity seems to be a very im- 
portant relational tie of the last 20 or 30 years of life. 
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We will now turn to our total sample of 220 people in order to discover 
whether the information bearing on kinship supports this patterning. 

When we asked our respondents which of their kindred, other than those 
living in the house with them, they felt closest to (intimate kin), they named 
88 percent of their living children, 74 percent of their sibs, and 63 percent 
of their parents. When we asked whom they felt close to, but not quite so close 
to (peripheral kin), the remainder of the children and siblings were added, but 
none of the unchosen parents. This failure probably represents strain between 
certain respondents and their parents-in-law. Combining intimate and periph- 
eral choices, we find that 25 percent of the group chose cousins, 10 percent 
chose grandchildren, and 25 percent chose the children of siblings. Six percent 
chose parents-in-law, and all of these were men choosing their mothers-in-law. 
Less than 5 percent chose children-in-law; again, this probably reflects strain 
between the spouse bond and the tight parent-child bond. Forty percent of 
the group chose sibs-in-law. These choices seem to suggest a perception of 
solidarity with siblings second only to the solidarity parents perceive between 
themselves and their own children, but stronger than that which they perceive 
between themselves and their parents. 

This solidarity becomes more obvious when we look at who is chosen as 
intimate or peripheral by those respondents who lack parents, siblings, or 
children. Table 2 shows the classes of people ‘‘substituted”’ in these cases, as 
well as those added by persons with a full inner circle of kin. A ‘“‘substitute” 
is any class of kinsman, affinal or consanguineal, of the same generation as the 
kinsman being substituted for, except that grandchildren are included with 
nephews and nieces as substitute children. By the same token, aunts and uncles 
are substitute parents and cousins are substitute siblings. 

Looking at Table 2, we see a marked pattern in the choice of ‘‘substitutes”’ 
and ‘‘additions.’’ Choosing members of the ascending generation is associated 
strongly with having parents geographically available. This no doubt reflects 
attrition of the ascending generation, but may also arise because of associa- 
tions with these ascendants which are mediated through the parents. That is, 
while they still have parents, the respondents choose their parents’ collaterals. 
However, among those without children there appears to be a genuine sub- 
stitution. Respondents without any children choose the most descendants, 
those with geographically unavailable children choose the next most, and those 
with available children choose the fewest. The choice of sibling substitutes 
follows the same pattern but ’3 even more marked. Two-thirds of those without 
siblings choose other collaterals, and more than half with unavailable siblings 
do so. Over a third with available siblings choose supplementary collaterals. 

The choices of sibling substitutes are all about 10 percent higher than 
those of children substitutes and this difference is significant. Furthermore, 
the universe of collaterals is restricted to one generation while there are often 
two generations of descendants available. This suggests that the difference 
between choices of children and sibling substitutes might be greater than it 


appears. 
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TABLE 2. SUBSTITUTES FOR AND ADDITIONS TO PRIMARY KIN 
Percent choosing 
substitutes and 
Number additions whether 
interviewed or not these are 
geographically 
available* 


rOTAl 220 
Class of kin alive but geographically unavailable: 
Parents 25 84% 
Siblings 126 55% 
Children 28 46% 
Class of kin available:* 
Parents 18 94% 
Siblings 60 38% 
Children 132 28% 
Class of kin lacking entirely: 
Parents 177 22% 
Siblings 34 64% 
Children 60 


* Close enough to visit and return home in one day. 


TABLE 3. SUBSTITUTES FOR, AND ADDITIONS TO, INTIMATE KIN BY 


AVAILABILITY OF SIBLINGS AND CHILDREN 


Percent choosing 


| Number 
| 
| Col- Descend- | 
| viewed ware ants | Both Neither 
rALS | 220 72 39 42 67 
Class of kin alive: 
Siblings and children 135 30.3 14.9 | 18.5 36.3 
Siblings only $1 29.4 27.4 22.3 20.9 
Children only 25 44.0 16.0 8.0 32.0 
Neither 9 55.6 11.1 33.3 0 
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When we look at Table 3 we see that there is an over-all tendency for the 
respondent to choose “‘substitutes” for the class of kin he does not have, but 
again the tendency to add collaterals to the intimate group is stronger than 
the tendency to add descendants. This suggests that, although the parent-to- 
child bond is the “strongest,” the sibling bond is the more widespread. If 
the former is lacking, it may or may not be substituted for; if the latter is 
lacking it is very likely to be substituted for. We do not, of course, know the 
content of these relationships. It may well be that for this age group the 
parent-to-child bond is primarily affection, the child-to-parent primarily obli- 
gation, and the sibling bond primarily sociability. Because they may not be 
comparable, we cannot really use these indices to decide that one solidarity is 
“stronger” than another. 

Our next test is concerned with the role of friendship. It is commonly ob- 
served that friendship is a substitute for kinship, and in this study we have 
examined the respondents’ descriptions of their friends in terms of their simi- 
larity to and differences from kinship. Generally speaking, we have assigned 
descriptions of diffuse qualities to the kinship category and descriptions of 
specific activities to the nonkinship categories. Examples of the former are: 
“she’s my old friend and would do anything for me,” or, “‘he is a nice likeable 
man’’; and examples of the latter are: ‘‘we play bridge together,” or, ‘“‘we go 
fishing together.”’ All coding has been done blind for the kinship variables. 

We find in Table 4 that those who have no siblings at all are significantly 
more inclined toward a “‘kinship”’ style of description of their friends than those 
who do have siblings, whether or not they have parents or children available. 
It is of interest, too, that asked to give descriptions of their ‘“‘best friends” 13 
percent included their siblings. 

In all of these data there are some differences between men and women, as 
we have indicated by singling out the sister-sister bond for comment. How- 
ever, the over-all findings are true for both sexes to a greater or less degree, 
except where the contrary is explicitly mentioned. 

Finally, we turn to two data which are available through our study of 
morale among this group of aging people (Cumming, Henry 1961). Among 


TABLE 4. DIFFUSE DESCRIPTIONS OF FRIENDS BY PRESENCE OF SIBLINGS 


Percent giving 
| 


Number | 
inter- | The most | Less diffuse p 
viewed diffuse or specific | No 
| descriptions | descriptions pata 
TOTALS 220 | 117 88 15 
With siblings | 186 | 49.5 | 43.5 7.0 
| 34 73.5 | 20.6 5.9 


Without siblings 
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men, morale is higher when there are siblings available nearby. Among 
women the situation is more complicated. By and large, the highest morale is 
enjoyed by widows, the lowest by older married women. (Recall that the 
sample is from 50 to 80 years of age.) Among the married women, the presence 
of siblings ameliorates low morale." 

The difference in the death rate between men and women results in many 
more women than men being widowed; there are 8 years of married life re- 
maining to the average married couple after the last child leaves home before 
women can expect to be widowed. However, widowhood gives a woman a 
whole new membership group, that of other widows, and a clique of widows 
is almost the prototype of the solidary horizontal relationship. Women whose 
husbands survive find themselves in an increasingly limited group of peers, 
and if they do not have siblings they may be quite isolated. While it is possible 
to include a husband in a social system composed of kin, it is impossible to 
include him in one composed of widows. A society of widows can, therefore, 
be looked upon as a substitute for a society of siblings and, importantly, both 
can be looked upon as special cases of the general horizontal solidarity in the 
total society.” 

DISCUSSION 

Vertical and horizontal solidarities differ from one another in a very im- 
portant way, and the difference resembles that which Durkheim describes as 
organic and mechanical. In organic solidarity, with its division of labor and 
mutual dependency, there is dissimilarity of the units, a high degree of mutual 
obligation, and a restricted degree of choice. In mechanical solidarity, the 
units are solidary, not because of mutual dependence, but because of mutual 
resemblance. By the same token the units are interchangeable, bonds are more 
easily broken, and choice among the units is more flexible. In a society in 
which industrialization demands a good deal of organic solidarity in the oc- 
cupational world, but in which freedom of choice is highly valued, it is perhaps 
not surprising that the less demanding collateral bonds are emphasized, and 
that, within them, the mutual dependency of mutual aid is ideally absent, and 
sociability is predominant. 

It is reasonable to think of husband-wife solidarity as shifting through 
‘ime. During child raising, a maximum of mutual dependency occurs, but 
after retirement and the departure of children the bond between spouses, from 
this point of view, resembles the bond between siblings. 

Horizontal solidarity with collateral kin can be thought of as an integral 
part of a social system which requires a high level of coordination and mutual 
dependency but which, at the same time, values a high level of autonomy, 
ireedom of choice, and equalitarianism. 


NOTES 


' Our thanks are due to David S. Newell, who did much of the interviewing for this study 
ind made many helpful suggestions. Mary Lou Parlagreco and Roxane Cohen assisted with the 
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often tedious job of analyzing the genealogical material described herein. Both of them con- 
tributed ideas to the analysis. 

2 For the classical description of the structure of American kinship, see Parsons (1943). 

’ Pherson (1954) has suggested that sibling solidarity is the “fundamental kinship bond” of 
bilateral systems, of which the American kinship system is, of course, a particular instance. 

4 Codere has described a sibling solidarity among Vassar students, but she interprets this 
in terms of the strength of nuclear family bonds. We wish, rather, to draw attention to its rela- 
tionship to the generational solidarity of the larger society. 

5 Inquiry among colleagues reveals that the ages associated with these various age-graded 
terms are well known to everyone. Among the dozen people asked to name the age which each 
term suggested to them there was tight concurrence. Furthermore, there was almost no over- 
lapping between one age grade and the next. 

6 These respondents were being studied primarily for the purpose of developing a theory of 
aging. They were members of a panel selected for the Kansas City Study of Adult Life, a project 
of the University of Chicago. The Principal Investigator was William E. Henry; the study was 
financed by the National Institute of Mental Health. 

7 There have been several recent suggestions that the “isolation”’ of the nuclear family has 
been exaggerated, see for example the several publications of the Detroit Area Studies and more 
recently Litwak (1960). 

8 This is in marked contrast to Firth’s description of London kinship with its concentric 
circles of kindred moving from intimacy through peripherality and on to recognition alone. 

® Tt should be noted here that these respondents were well known to us; their reticence could 
not have been owing to shyness—several had endured 10 to 20 prior hours of interviewing. All 
were friendly and open in the interviews. 

‘0 Our sampleshows, as we have mentioned, primarily a sister-sister solidarity. Men tend to get 
assimilated to solidarities of sisters and sisters-in-law, in contrast to the brother-brother-in-law 
solidarity of the French Canadians, for example. 

1! For a description of the instrument of measurement used see, Cumming, Dean, and 
Newell (1958). 

!2 Our findings lead to important questions about the different function of marriage for men 
and for women after children leave home and if and when sex becomes irrelevant. Unfortunately, 
we cannot pursue these questions here. 
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Urbanization and Ethnic Identity in North Sumatra 


EDWARD M. BRUNER 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


‘‘After the rise of cities men became something different from what they had 
been before.”? Robert Redfield (1953: ix). 


INTRODUCTION 

HE problem of this paper! is to ascertain why the theory of urbanization 

formulated by Maine (1861), Ténnies (1887), Wirth (1938), and Redfield 
(1941, 1947) does not apply to some urban centers in Southeast Asia. Con- 
trary to the traditional theory, we find in many Asian cities that society does 
not become secularized, the individual does not become isolated, kinship 
organizations do not break down, nor do social relationships in the urban 
environment become impersonal, superficial, and utilitarian (Hauser 1957, 
1959b). It is clear that the social concomitants of the transition from rural 
to urban life are not the same in Southeast Asia as in Western society, but 
why this should be so is not entirely clear. 

The Toba Batak of North Sumatra, Indonesia, are a case in point. In 
1957 to 1958, I spent seven months among the village Batak located in the 
interior mountain region and five months among the Westernized urban 
Batak who had migrated to the modern coastal city of Medan.’ I did find 
striking cultural differences between the rural and urban Batak. For example, 
one 75 year old man of our village (Lintong ni Huta, Tampahan, Balige) is 
an illiterate rice farmer and a confirmed animist who refuses to become a 
Christian or Moslem. He supports two wives, works his own fields, and takes 
great delight in chewing betel as he tells of former times among the Batak and 
of his participation in cannibalistic practices. The old man’s nephew, his 
brother’s son, born and educated in Medan, has been exposed to the full 
impact of urban influence. He is a very proper and dignified government 
official who dresses immaculately in Western clothing, speaks four European 
languages, smokes imported English cigarettes, drives his own automobile, 
and recently published a French grammar for use in the Indonesian second- 
ary schools. In one generation this is indeed rapid culture change. 

The social concomitants of these cultural differences, however, were not at 
all what the literature on urbanization had led me to expect. The kinship 
and ceremonial practices of the government official in Medan were found to 
be basically similar to those performed by his uncle in the village. Batak 
urbanites have become increasingly sophisticated and cosmopolitan, but the 
traditional basis of their social life has not been undermined. Kinship has 
remained the major nexus of interpersonal relationships in the urban Batak 
community, the patrilineal descent group is intact and flourishing, and the 
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village life crisis ceremonies are performed in the city with relatively little 
modification. Of course Batak culture today is not the same as it was a cen- 
tury ago, but comparison of the social and ceremonial organization in con- 
femporary rural and urban environments indicated that no major difference 
existed (Bruner 1959b). There is, in fact, some evidence suggesting an in- 
crease in social malaise and disorganization in village society within the last 
decade (Bruner 1959a), and, within the same time period, a revitalization of 
the urban clan group (dongan samarga) and an increase in ceremonial activity 
in the city. 


THE TOBA BATAK ADAT 


The people themselves are well aware of the retention of village ways 
within the urban center and say that all Batak, wherever they may reside, 
follow essentially the same “‘adat.’”’ Adat is often translated as ‘‘custom”’ 
and that part of it having legal consequences as ‘‘adat law” (Haar 1948:5). 
But the Batak adat is not equivalent to either law, custom, or culture. It is 
a term used by the people to refer to ceremonial procedures, customary civil 
law, the kinship and value systems, and the norms of behavior toward rela- 
tives. Adat is the Batak conceptualization of their social and ceremonial 
organization. The Batak are proud of their adat, they enjoy talking about 
it, and some have even written books on the subject. Local chauvinists claim 
that the Batak adat is the best in Indonesia, although not all urbanites share 
this enthusiasm. 

An increasing number of wealthy and well educated Batak in Medan have 
become somewhat critical of the adat and of the many demands on time and 
money that it makes upon them. They feel that, as the Batak adat developed 
over many centuries in the interior under fairly primitive conditions of village 
life, certain aspects of it are no longer in harmony with modern conditions 
in the city. The progressive elements in Batak society favor a series of modifi- 
cations designed to make the ceremonies shorter and the kinship obligations 
less demanding. But all Batak insist that the essentials of the adat be main- 
tained, and the vast majority fully participate in the adat life. 

In native thought, the Batak adat was given to the people by the gods, 
and thus had a sacred quality. Failure to fulfill adat obligations is thought 
to bring supernatural punishment by the spirits of deceased ancestors. The 
transgressor or his descendants will suffer sickness, infertility, or economic 
loss. Some educated Batak say that they no longer believe in the efficacy of 
supernatural sanctions, while others confess that they have sincere doubts. 
Most agree, however, that it is best to meet one’s obligations and thereby 
insure that the ancestral spirits, if they do exist, will be satisfied. 

In addition to such sanctions as may be applied by the ancestors, those 
vho do not live the adat life are punished rather severely and immediately by 
other members of the urban community. Refusal to contribute toward the 
cost of an adat ritual for a lineagemate, nonattendance at ceremonies to which 
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one is invited, or laxity in the fulfillment of kinship obligations are considered 
serious offenses. The transgressor is subject to direct and sharp criticism. It 
is said that he is na so maradat, not acting the adat way, considered a terrible 
insult by the Batak. He may find himself a social isolate, deprived of the sup- 
port of his kin group. When there is a funeral or wedding in his immediate 
family, his relatives may come but refuse to eat, or even more embarrassing 
and painful, they will not attend the ceremony. In extreme cases of open 
rebellion, the rebel’s name may be stricken from the genealogies, indicating 
that for the Toba Batak he no longer exists as a human being. These are indeed 
severe sanctions in a kinship oriented society whose members practice ancestor 
worship, a society in which wealth is traditionally determined by the number 
of one’s descendants, and success by the number of relatives attending one’s 
life crisis ceremonies. 

Fear of supernatural and social sanctions, however meaningful to the 
potential nonconformist, does not in itself explain the persistence of Batak 
social and ceremonial organization in the city. We ask, why is the retention 
of their adat so important to the urban Batak community that such severe 
sanctions are applied against the transgressor? And, further, what are the 
positive rewards which accrue to those who do follow the adat? The answers 
to these questions will emerge most clearly from a summary of recent Batak 
history. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Toba Batak lived in relative isolation until they came into contact 
with German missionaries and Dutch administrators in the latter half of the 
19th century. It was part of the strategy of the agents of contact to utilize 
native forms of social organization to achieve their own objectives. 

The specific aim of the Rheinische Mission was to convert the heathens. 
After some initial difficulty, they successfully and skillfully accomplished 
this conversion with comparatively little disruption to other aspects of native 
life. The membership of each parish was recruited from the localized patriline- 
age, and lineage spokesmen were given positions of authority in the new 
church. Except for concerted attacks against ancestor worship there were few 
attempts to destroy aboriginal ceremonialism. One could be a good Christian 
and a good Batak at the same time. 

The aim of the Dutch officials was political control. Confronted with an 
indigenous organization in which each village was virtually autonomous, they 
enlarged the units of political administration and established local lineage 
headmen as representatives of the colonial government. The headmen also 
served as judges in a series of adat courts in which native customary law was 
the basis of the judicial system. Legal decisions made by local leaders in terms 
of the adat were enforced by the authority of the Dutch government. Colonial! 
administration maintained and reinforced the Batak adat (Bruner 1959a). 

After approximately 75 years of contact, the missionaries left when Ger- 
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many invaded Holland in 1940, and the Dutch left or were interned when 
Japan occupied Indonesia in 1942. Village society had, of course, changed in 
many respects, but the introduction of Western education had the most sig- 
nificant consequences for Batak acculturation. Small schoolhouses had been 
constructed throughout the Batak highlands by the lineage group of each 
district. The schools were subsidized by the Netherlands Indies government, 
but instruction was provided by the German missionaries. Educated Batak 
who could read, write, and speak the Dutch language left their homeland for 
employment with the government as teachers and lower level administrators or 
with Western estates and business concerns as clerks and bookkeepers. White 
collar positions came to be highly regarded in Batak society. Education was 
the “golden plough,” the means of escaping from the drudgery of work in 
the ricefields and the monotony of village life. 

Educated Christian Batak established residence in the city of Medan 
the commercial and administrative center of North Sumatra—in the first 
decade of the 20th century. Upon their arrival they found themselves in an 
Islamic world under the authoritarian control of the Sultan. They were 
ridiculed as being unbelievers (kafir) and unclean (madjis), were called pig- 
eaters and cannibals, were forced to live in restricted areas of the city, and 
had difficulty in obtaining employment and lodging. If Christian grace were 
said in a public restaurant, the Batak were requested to leave. Stones and 
dirt were thrown against the roofs of the private homes in which they held 
church services. Tales of the early days in Medan have become part of the 
folklore of the Toba community (Tampoebolon 1937). 

In order to avoid the social pressures to which they were exposed, some 
Toba Batak in other areas of Sumatra became converted to Islam, dropped 
their Batak clan names, learned to speak Malay, and identified themselves 
as Coastal Malays (cf. Leach 1950). In Medan, however, few renounced their 
Batak identity, but many disguised it. They posed as Malays or sometimes as 
Islamic Batak but practiced their religion in secret and returned to their 
village for adat ceremonies. 

In the latter part of the 1920’s, the Christian Batak community in Medan 
had grown strong enough to affirm its own identity. Church membership 
had increased to well over one thousand, their own church buildings had been 
erected, and a series of Batak ceremonial and recreational associations had 
been established. 

Christian Batak who had received a German missionary education in the 
highlands, who spoke Dutch, and who associated with Dutch people in their 
work, became increasingly Westernized. They began to emulate various house- 
hold practices, food habits, patterns of dress, and other aspects of the highly 
prestigeful Dutch culture. 

Thus, before 1942, the Toba Batak in Medan had two models of change 
ivailable to them, the Islamic and the Dutch. The entire situation in North 
Sumatra was radically altered by the Japanese occupation, the struggle for 
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independence, and finally the creation of the new Republic of Indonesia. 
Most of the Sultans and their families were killed in the social revolution; those 
that survived lost their political power. It was no longer necessary for any 
Toba Batak to renounce or disguise his ethnic identity. This was the new 
freedom—Batak and Malay, Christian and Moslem, were to be together as 
fellow Indonesians. All ethnic groups were equal in the integrated and unified 
Indonesian state. Since 1946, some of the Coastal Malays have :eaffirmed 
their Batak identity and are seeking to reestablish ties with their original 
mountain villages. A historical process has begun to reverse !tseif. 

In the spirit of revolutionary nationalism it was thoroughly disapproved to 
behave or become like a Dutchman. The Dutch language was dropped from 
the school curriculum, street names were changed from Dutch to Indonesian, 
and Dutch monuments were destroyed in public ceremonies. The Christian 
Toba, who had been accused of having colonial sympathies, reflected the new 
spirit and proved to be valiant fighters in the struggle for independence. But 
to infer that Western culture was no longer accepted as a model of change 
would be too simplistic. Some of the most ardent Batak nationalists today 
speak Dutch at home and avidly accept new aspects of Western culture. 
Actually, the contemporary urban Batak are becoming both more and less 
Western at the same time—-more Western in terms of their acceptance of 
technological improvements, material culture, and certain symbol systems, 
but less Western in terms of their retention of the old adat and value system. 


THE NATIONAL CULTURE 

Let us pursue the problem of the availability of models one step further. 
Why is it that the urban Batak do not assimilate to the national Indonesian 
superculture? Why do they not become Indonesians? The answer, if we may 
overstate the case for emphasis, is that a national Indonesian culture does not 
yet exist. 

Certainly government institutions function on a national level, aspects of 
an old Malaysian culture pattern are shared by all ethnic groups, and na- 
tionalistic feelings pervade every area of the archipelago (Steward 1955:48 
50). But in Redfield and Singer’s (1954) terms, there is no Great Tradition. 
Indonesian intellectuals often discuss what the emerging national tradition 
will become, and some have offered suggestions as to what it should be, but 
thus far a distinctively Indonesian national culture has not developed. Indo- 
nesia is a nation of 90 million people fragmented into many diverse ethnic 
groups, scattered on several thousand islands, speaking approximately 200 
different languages or dialects. Marked variation in language, culture, and 
ethnic affiliation is also characteristic of North Sumatra. The Toba Batak 
with a total population of about one million are but a small minority. 

From the societal point of view there is no distinctively Indonesian com- 
munity in Medan. The city arose in 1870 as a foreign commercial center on 
the site of a small Malay village advantageously located with reference to 
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Western plantations on the East Coast of Sumatra and to the nearby coastal 
port of Belawan Deli. Today it is the capital of North Sumatra and a true 
urban center exhibiting many Western features. The total population is over 
300,000, of which approximately one-third are Chinese. Every national 
Medan is, of course, an Indonesian citizen, but in terms of the language he 
speaks at home, the cultural tradition he follows, and the social group of which 
he is a part, he is also either a Javanese, a Malay, an Atjehnese, a Minang- 
kabau, a Mandailing, an Angkola, a Simelungun, a Karo, a Pak-pak, or some- 
thing else. Medan consists of a series of separate ethnic communities as well as 
social enclaves of Chinese, Indians, and Europeans. ‘‘The indigenous popula- 
tion groupings in the Asian city often comprise village groups which in many 
respects retain their ‘folk’ characteristics. The large city in Asia, unlike its 
Western counterpart, is in large measure an agglomeration of folk societies 
and is thus inconsistent with prevalent Western dichotomizations of ‘folk’ and 
‘urban’ society” (Hauser 1959a:79). 

The implications of these findings about the lack of a national culture may 
emerge more clearly if we compare the situation in Indonesia with American 
Indian culture change. The latter has been selected as an illustration only 
because the writer has had field experience in the two areas. The basic dif- 
ference is that American Indians are surrounded by American culture. 
American Indians change either as individuals leave the reservation for the 
larger American society, or as Indian culture patterns within the reservation 
boundaries combine in various ways with aspects of the superordinate Ameri- 
can culture (Bruner 1956). By contrast, Batak individuals cannot join a dis- 
tinctively Indonesian society, nor can they modify their culture in the direc- 
tion of an Indonesian model, for neither the society nor the culture exists. 

If I may further impose upon your imagination, the situation in Indonesia 
today is roughly comparable to what the United States might have been had 
the British retained domination of the colonies until after World War II; if 
only a small handful of immigrants had come from Europe, Africa, and Asia; 
if there had been a tremendous population increase among aboriginal Indian 
tribes; if a few Iroquois, Navaho, and Sioux had been educated at Oxford 
while the vast majority remained illiterate; if each Indian group had retained 
its own language and cultural tradition; and if there had been an intense 
nationalistic reaction against all things British in 1945 following the independ- 
ence of a new United Indian States. 

To return to reality, the fact that each ethnic group maintains its own 
dentity does not imply that intergroup contact is not frequent in the daily 
routine of living. Urban Batak interact with members of the larger Medan 
ommunity at school, at work, in the neighborhood, the market, and at 

‘hletic, recreational, and political meetings. Lasting friendships do develop 
between the Toba and their non-Batak neighbors, but intermarriage is almost 
universally discouraged. The strongest pressure is applied to prevent a Batak 
voman from marrying a man of another ethnic group as the offspring would 
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have no clan affiliation and would be lost to the Batak community. Inter- 
ethnic group marriage creates many legal problems in addition to those of 
personal and social adjustment. In Indonesia there is no way for a matrilineal 
Minangkabau Moslem to marry a patrilineal Batak Christian except to elope, 
nor are there established norms for determining such matters as the division 
of family property in case of divorce or death. 

The situation is different for Moslem peoples in the Medan area. The 
ethnic groups of Sumatra exposed to Islamic religious acculturation appear to 
have lost more of their traditional adat than those influenced by Christianity 
(cf. Tugby 1959). To take one specific example, the Toba Batak prefer mar- 
riage to a matrilateral cross cousin (a mother’s brother’s daughter) and pro- 
hibit marriage to a patrilateral cross cousin (a father’s sister’s daughter). The 
prohibition against the patrilateral form is rigidly enforced by the Toba Batak 
in village and city. The Mandailing, a group of Islamic Batak who speak a 
language mutually intelligible with Toba, originally had similar marriage 
rules in their highland villages. But the Mandailing in Medan now follow 
Islamic law in these matters; they permit marriage to a father’s sister’s 
daughter. The change in marriage rules, which has had important consequences 
for the entire social system, has been due to Islamic rather than urban in- 
fluence. 

Moslem peoples not only lack a strong regional adat but also share a com- 
mon religious identity and many behavior patterns; a Mandailing may marry a 
Malay or a Javanese by following Islamic marriage law. The fact that Islam 
facilitates intermarriage and hence intercultural borrowing may lead to the 
emergence of an Islamic oriented regional culture pattern on the East Coast 
of North Sumatra. We should note, however, that a regional culture has not 
yet developed, nor have such Islamic peoples as the Minangkabau and the 
Atjehnese lost their ethnic identity in the city. 

Economic competition and the struggle for political power must be added 
to the linguistic, cultural, and religious barriers to ethnic assimilation. For- 
merly the province of North Sumatra consisted of three regions, the Atjeh 
area in the north, the East Coast, and the Batak highlands. In 1956, Atjeh 
separated and became an independent province. Forces have long been work- 
ing toward the establishment of the East Coast as a province independent of 
Batakland. Noting the postwar increase of Toba migrations from the high- 
lands, the indigenous peoples of the coast fear that they may lose economic and 
political control of their area. The Toba Batak in turn, realizing the over- 
population, relative poverty, and scarcity of productive land in their home- 
land, feel that their future is dependent upon expansion into the East Coast 
with its abundance of fertile land, great natural wealth, and key position in 


shipping and commerce. 


THE VILLAGE-CITY NETWORK 


The city Batak do not assimilate to urban culture or society in Medan, 
but they do maintain close ties with their rural relatives in the villages. 


n 
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Examined from the structural point of view, the Toba Batak communities in 
village and city are part of one social and ceremonial system. The Indonesian 
village is often presented as an isolated world in itself, a closed self-contained 
entity, relatively static, while the city is a true dynamic center, the seat of 
art, culture, and political authority, an exciting, active, sometimes wicked 
place in which the residents become Westernized and emancipated (Wertheim 
1956:11). But this conception does not apply to North Sumatra. The rural 
and urban Batak are linked through a complex communication network in 
which Western goods and ideas do flow from city to village, but the flow of 
people and of the moral support and vitality of the adat is primarily in the other 
direction. The cultural premises and roots of urban Batak life are to be found 
in village society (cf. Marriott 1955, Wolf 1956, Redfield 1956, Geertz 1960). 

Unity of the patrilineal descent group is the crucial factor. Members of the 
lineage remain a corporate group irrespective of residence in village or city. 
When an urban Batak performs an important life crisis ceremony he either 
returns to his mountain village or the rural members of his patrilineage and 
certain affinals come to Medan. The same group of close relatives will attend 
the ceremony wherever it may be held. Adat rituals in the city cannot vary 
too greatly from those performed in the highlands. Before every ceremony the 
adult men of the lineage hold a meeting to decide upon the details of the pro- 
cedure to be followed. If an urban member of the lineage proposed too many 
shortcuts, his village relatives would shout and argue and threaten and stamp 
their feet until satisfied that the adat were being fulfilled. In this context of 
interaction between villagers and urbanites, considerations of wealth and 
social position are less important than those of birth order and generation 
level. At the adat ceremonies, educated city Batak will show the greatest 
respect to those village relatives who occupy superordinate positions in the 
kinship structure. 

Medan and the Batak highlands are connected by one paved road and the 
trip requires but seven or eight hours by bus or private car. Although there 
are many villagers who have never been to the city, the relative ease of 
travel during periods of good weather and political stability does facilitate 
rural-urban contact. Most urban Batak have more meaningful associations 
with their rural relatives in the highlands than with their non-Batak neighbors 
in Medan. 

The urban community is constantly being increased by a stream of mi- 
grants from the villages. They come to the city as individuals or as family 
groups in order to establish permanent residence, to attend school, or simply 
to visit. They are always welcomed by, and usually reside with, their urban 
relatives. It is standard procedure for a young village boy seeking employment 
in Medan to go directly to a member of his lineage or clan for assistance. 
Many urban families arrange for an adolescent village girl—often a sibling or a 
sibling’s daughter—to live in their home and help with the household tasks. 
The urban family, in turn, pays for her education in a city school and provides 
funds for clothing and miscellaneous expenses. 
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The visiting pattern is a two-way process (cf. Lewis 1951, 1952; Friedl 
1959). Urban families with their children return to the village for important 
ceremonies and to spend vacations and holidays with their relatives. During 
the chaotic and often dangerous period of Japanese occupation and guerilla 
warfare against the Dutch there was a mass exodus from urban areas back to 
the highlands. For similar reasons of personal safety some villagers came to 
Medan during the rebellion of 1958. In these critical periods the rural and 
urban Batak were reunited and in daily association. 

Those who have lived in Medan for as long as two or three generations 
continue to retain ownership of their ricefields. They usually rent their fields 
to a lineagemate in the village and return to collect their share of the harvest, 
generally one-fifth of the yield. On these and other occasions the village and 
city Batak participate together in discussions about lineage property and 
affairs. As the core of each mountain village is a localized patrilineage, and as 
membership in the lineage is determined by descent rather than by residence, 
the urban Batak never lose their lineage and village affiliation, nor do they 
relinquish their property rights. 

Intermarriage between Toba Batak of village and city is frequent, a con- 
sequence of the high rate of interaction. Rarely does an illiterate village man 
marry an educated urban woman, but now—and even more frequently in the 
past—an urban man will marry a village woman beneath his level of education 
and degree of acculturation. The frequency of intermarriage creates new 
affinal ties and tends to blur further the distinction between the rural and 
urban Batak communities as discrete social entities. 


THE ADAT AND THE URBAN ELITE 

The elite segment of the urban Batak community find themselves involved 
in meaningful social relationships which face two directions (cf. Epstein 1958: 
231-240); on the one hand they maintain close ties with their Batak relatives 
in village and city, and on the other they interact with non-Batak—with 
Chinese traders, Javanese officials, Indian merchants, European planters, and 
Malay lawyers. The adat defines the reciprocal rights and obligations between 
relatives; it tells one Batak how to behave toward another. But there is no 
basis in the traditional system for determining the rules of proper conduct 
between Batak and members of other ethnic groups. The Batak adat does not 
apply to these social relationships which cut across kinship and ethnic lines, 
and it is here that one finds social experimentation, innovation, and new cul- 
tural forms. 

A brief description of a modern Batak wedding among the urban elite will 
serve as an illustration. Three different ceremonies are held on the wedding 
day: a church service in the morning, a traditional adat ceremony in the 
afternoon, and a Western reception in the evening. Invitations to the three 
parts may be given separately or in combination, but in general the church 
affair is for the entire Christian community, the adat for Toba Batak relatives 
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from village and city, and the reception for those urban Batak who occupy 
high status positions as well as for non-Batak friends and business associates. 
In the morning a Christian service is conducted by a Batak minister in the 
Batak language. In the afternoon adult Batak men participate in a ritual which 
symbolizes the kinship organization and the relationship between the patri- 
lineal descent groups, and they discuss, in Batak, the meaning of the adat 
ceremony. In the evening brief congratulatory speeches are given in Indo- 
nesian by business associates, women’s organizations, and youth groups. 

The adat ceremony and the reception serve different functions, and the 
behavior appropriate to each is sharply compartmentalized. At the adat 
feast the food is prepared by the Batak themselves and must include diced 
pork mixed with pig blood (sangsang), a traditional ceremonial dish, whereas at 
the reception the food may be catered by a hotel and contains no pork. Guests 
come to the adat ceremony bringing rice, money, or fish—depending upon their 
kinship relationship to the host lineage. It is customary for those who attend a 
reception to send flowers or other gifts in the Western pattern, although it is not 
obligatory. At the adat ceremony everyone sits on the ground in small groups 
according to their position in the genealogical structure. At the reception the 
guests are seated at tables according to their occupational status, wealth, and 
social prestige. Lineage groups contribute toward the expense of the adat; 
the reception is paid for by the nuclear families of the bride and groom. The 
young unmarried people have no voice whatsoever in the adat proceedings. 
At one reception I attended in Medan a six-piece Western-style orchestra 
accompanied a representative of the James Dean Memorial Club singing a 
popular American song in English over the loudspeaker system. 

The key point is that the urban elite have not modified their village adat in 
response to the conditions of city life; they have added a Western reception, 
just as Christian services were added to the life crisis ceremonies in the 19th 
century. Urban and acculturative influences have not destroyed Batak cere- 
monialism but have led to its enrichment. The reception, the most recent in- 
novation, arose in the late 1940’s in post revolutionary Indonesian cities to 
serve the new needs of the wealthy Western-educated Batak. It provides a 
means of interaction with members of other ethnic groups and has become a 
symbol of one’s social standing in Medan society. The reception enables the 
urban elite to participate in the new system of social stratification without 
interfering with the old system of kinship and family organization. The two 
fields of social relationships are compartmentalized. All Batak agree, however, 
that the church service and the reception may be omitted, but that perform- 
ance of the proper adat, including payment of the bride-price, is essential to 
community acceptance of a Batak marriage. 

Village relatives who come to Medan for the bride-price negotiations and 
for the adat ceremony are also invited to the evening reception. They attend 
but are slightly confused by the affair and, at times, are uneasy. Some remain 
in the kitchen busily seeking new tasks to perform while others sit quietly in 
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the house receiving the young people who come to pay their respects. But the 
villagers are proud of their successful relatives in Medan and return to the 
highlands with glowing, often exaggerated tales of the extravagance of the 
wedding reception. I have witnessed a returning villager in the highlands 
keep a room full of people enthralled for an entire evening as he estimated, 
item by item, the expenses incurred in the performance of an elaborate wedding 
which he attended in Medan. 

The urban elite have become a model of change for the Batak villagers. 
Almost all village youth want to obtain an education in the hope that they 
may leave the highlands and find employment in an administrative white 
collar position. The villagers fail to recognize that this path to success is no 
longer as functional as it was in the past. A more realistic appraisal of the 
situation in present day Indonesia has been made by the sophisticated urban 
youth. They realize that teachers and clerks are underpaid, that advancement 
in government positions is not as rapid today as it was in the period im- 
mediately following independence, and that the real financial rewards are to 
be found in commerce and industry. The contemporary villager whose model 
of acculturation is a successful urban relative is, in a sense, one generation be- 
hind the times. 

DISCUSSION 


The problem before us is to relate our findings to the general literature on 
the process of urbanization. There are a number of different ways in which this 
may be accomplished. For example, one could take the position that the theory 
of Wirth (1938) and Redfield (1941, 1947) is essentially sound but that the 
consequences of urbanization which they describe have not had adequate time 
to develop in North Sumatra. A mere half-century of residence in a city is not 
sufficient—the Western reception and other factors suggest that within a few 
generations one might find the familiar pattern of kinship breakdown, secu- 
larization, individualization, and so forth. Some Batak university students 
with whom I discussed the problem would agree with this position; they feel 
that their adat will not last another decade. 

But Iam skeptical of this argument. It is as if one simply avoided the ques- 
tion by saying that the Batak case is ‘‘transitional,’’ whatever that means. The 
weight of evidence suggests that the Batak social and ceremonial organization 
will continue to be maintained in the urban environment. The adat has been 
intensified in post revolutionary Indonesian cities, new migrants from the vil- 
lage continue to settle in Medan, and the conditions of urban life appear to 
perpetuate lineage unity. Many adults, now staunch supporters of the adat, 
tend to discount the prediction of the unmarried university students; they 
have confessed that in their youth they too had little interest in the Batak 


adat. 
A second position one could take is that the Batak situation is really a 
kind of minority group phenomenon that we had best explain away as the re- 
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sult of fortuitous circumstances. Various colleagues have noted that the Batak 
adjustment to urban life is similar in many striking respects to that of the over- 
seas Chinese in Southeast Asia and even to Italian, Polish, and Jewish com- 
munities in New York and Chicago. The pattern is indeed similar in some 
aspects, although there are also important differences. Contact between Ital- 
ians in New York and Italy cannot be so frequent nor so intimate as the con- 
tact between the rural and urban Batak because of the physical distances in- 
volved. Another difference is that immigrants in this country may renounce 
their origin, Anglicize their names, leave their ethnic communities, and be- 
come part of the mainstream of American life. The Batak have no alternative 
except to remain Batak. But, nevertheless, the Toba Batak in Medan are a 
Christian minority and there may well be basic similarities in the way all 
minority groups adjust to the urban situations in which they find themselves. 
If this were so it would be an encouraging sign, suggesting a cross-culturally 
valid pattern of ethnic or minority group urbanization. The Batak pattern of 
“ethnic urbanism” may well be duplicated in many cities of the newly inde- 
pendent nations of Asia and Africa (Bascom 1955, Little 1957). 

A more extreme position would be simply that the Batak data do not sup- 
port the urbanization theory of Wirth and Redfield and cast doubt on the 
heuristic value of the folk-urban continuum. In other words, let us disregard 
previous generalizations on the subject and start over. At this stage of our 
understanding of the urbanization process the advisability of this position is, 
in my opinion, questionable. With some notable exceptions, anthropologists 
have done a better job in criticizing other students of urbanization than in 
formulating new general hypotheses and new approaches to the study of urban 
life. We know that the theory of Wirth and Redfield does not apply to many 
non-Western cities; the problem is to determine the conditions under which it 
does apply and those under which it does not. 

The position taken here is as follows. In any given case the social concomi- 
tants of urbanization will be dependent upon the interplay of two sets of fac- 
tors, the nature of the native culture and the conditions of urbanization. All 
too often one set of factors is overemphasized at the expense of the other. The 
research task now is to describe which factors determine which social con- 
comitants. In this perspective Wirth and Redfield have not provided us with 
a general theory of urbanization; they have delineated one pattern of social 
concomitants. 

In the Toba Batak case I suggest that their social and ceremonial organiza- 
tion has been maintained in an urban environment because of the following 
factors 

(1) Large numbers of Toba Batak have migrated to the city with their 
village system fairly intact, a consequence of the nature of German-Dutch 
contact. 

(2) As a Christian minority in a predominantly Islamic society their 
feelings of in-group solidarity are intensified. 
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(3) In part because of the nature of their social organization and the unity 
of the patrilineal descent group, the urban Batak have maintained close ties 
with their rural relatives. The Toba Batak communities in Medan and in the 
highlands are part of one communication network, one social system. 

(4) The city Batak find themselves in an ethnically diverse urban center 
in which no one group is numerically or culturally dominant, no superordinate 
colonial administration is armed with a program of directed culture change 
and the power to enforce it, and no distinctively national Indonesian culture 
or society has yet developed. The urban Batak not only lack alternative 
models of change but find in their adat the sole basis of moral! order in society. 

(5) Because of the conditions of urban life in postwar Indonesia, there has 
been an intensification of the Batak adat and of the sense of Batak ethnic 
identity in the city. In the mountain villages everyone is a Batak and a close 
relative, and most people are Christian, hence there are few bases of com- 
parison to heighten the awareness of one’s own identity. In Medan, the 
linguistic, cultural, and religious differences combine with divergent economic 
and political interests to intensify ethnic feelings. By maintaining their adat 
the urban Batak maintain their sense of personal and cultural identity. 

If my interpretation is correct, it is because of these five factors that the 
theory of urbanization as developed in Western society does not apply to the 
situation in North Sumatra. The extent to which these five factors, taken 
together, yield a similar pattern of social concomitants in other areas is a 
problem for comparative study. 


NOTES 


' A shorter version of this paper was presented at the 58th Annual Meetings of the American 
Anthropological Association, Mexico, D.F., Dec. 30, 1959. 

? Financial support from the Ford Foundation, the National Science Foundation, and Yale 
University is gratefully acknowledged. 

’ Intrapsychic factors will be presented in a separate publication. 
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The Japanese Rural Community: Norms, 
Sanctions, and Ostracism' 


ROBERT J. SMITH 


Cornell University 


HE persistence of the hamlet (duraku) in modern Japan is one of the most 
interesting evidences of continuity and stability in the process of in- 
dustrialization of that country. This important and still viable unit of society 
has been the object of study by a number of anthropologists in recent years 
and was dealt with at length in the classic study of Suye-mura (Beardsley, 
Hall, and Ward 1959; Norbeck 1954; Smith and Cornell 1956; Embree 1939). 
The hamlet as a social unit shows marked solidarity even in the postwar 
period of increasing modernization of the countryside. Varying greatly in size, 
it is nevertheless a community in which face-to-face relations are far and away 
the most important, where every member household joins in cooperative en- 
deavor in the maintenace of the irrigation system, roads, paths, and ditches, 
and where every hamlet wedding and funeral is attended by a representative 
of every household. Cooperative effort is, in some hamlets, extended to house 
construction and barn-raising, and many hamlets illegally hold common lands. 
A man wishing to convert one of his upland fields to paddy must, in many 
areas, secure the approval of the hamlet association. Buraku tend to vote as 
a unit in local elections, each casting its ballots for a candidate previously 
agreed upon as the one most likely to concern himself with the interests of the 
hamlet in village politics (Smith and Cornell 1956:17). 

As a sub-unit of the village (mura) or town (chd) administrative unit, the 
the buraku has no legal identity (Ward 1951:1025-1040), but it commands far 
more loyaity and support than any unit other than the household (ie). It has 
a head and its functions as an association are many. Although the predominant 
tone is one of cooperative effort, it would be an error to imagine that no 
tensions exist in such a community, but to a remarkable degree the individual 
is ready to set aside personal interest in favor of the community. Households 
within a buraku may feud and a man always has his enemies, but it is custom- 
ary to subordinate such considerations to the requirements of community in- 
terest in what are defined as important matters. 

It is precisely in the definition of what is important that the buraku reveals 
most clearly its essential character, for norms are clearly stated and closely 
sanctioned. 

When in any group or social system there is a high consensus on the standards of conduct, 
ordinary social interaction continually reinforces conformity by precept, example, approval 
(respect, affection, etc.), and a great variety of complex and often unconscious mechanisms. 


Behavior is incessantly and subtly corrected by the responses of others; firmly interdependent 
expectations are integrated into mutually supporting self-other patterns. Incipient nonconformity 
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is subject to immediate and unanimous attempts at control, and overt nonconformity occasions 
reaffirmation of the threatened norms through disapproval and the imposition of sanctions 
(Williams 1960:376). 


Among the various norms of a given society, those that are institutional 
for any particular person are felt as “‘moral imperatives” closely identified 
with the individual’s sense of self-respect, violations of them being followed by 
guilt, shame, horror, self-deprecation, etc. For a whole group or society, prob- 
ably the best index to institutional norms is the occurrence of severe penalties 
for violations. Such penalties are truly institutional, however, only if supported 
by an effective consensus of the society (Williams 1960: 30). 

The Japanese hamlet provides us with an excellent case in which the penal- 
ties are institutional in Williams’ sense and in which the community still re- 
tains vestiges of its earlier power to enforce them through consensus. Above 
all, emphasis is placed on internal harmony and the presenting of a solid front 
to the outside world. This surface unity is specifically maintained by the im- 
position upon buraku members of the stricture to avoid any act which would 
cause the hamlet to “‘lose face.” In fact, the hamlet will often pool its resources 
to prevent just such a loss of face, as in the community in which the author 
worked from 1951 to 1952 (Smith and Cornell 1956:17). During this period the 
central govenment was requisitioning rice on the basis of annual quotas as- 
signed by the village office to individual households. In theory, the grain was to 
be turned in to the collection station by each household, but in practice each 
hamlet collected the quotas of all its members and submitted the total amount 
as a group. There was some competition among the hamlets of the village to 
be the first to fill its quota and it had been the practice to post the names of 
early-reporting hamlets on the village notice-board on the main road. 

In the hamlet there were two widows who lacked any help at all on their 
farms and since it was clearly a severe hardship for them to submit any grain, 
all the other member households joined to make up the amount officially re- 
quired of these two women. In the official report the fiction is maintained that 
the women did submit their rice. Now this action accomplished several things. 
First, it permitted the buraku to submit its quota early, thus gaining for it 
some prestige in the village. Second, it spared both the widows and the com- 
munity the loss of face which would have followed their failure to meet their 
quotas, for the government would otherwise have forced a sale of grain. Third, 
it demonstrated to all the residents of the hamlet, to the two women concerned, 
and to any outsider who cared to take note that the community takes pride in 
its group spirit and is still able to care for its own. 

The hamlet is, then, a unit in which the individual has a considerable 
psychological investment. He will subordinate much of his individuality to 
‘is requirements and pressures on the analogy of his subordination of personal 
interests to those of his household. All residents of a hamlet are more or less 


actively concerned for its reputation and say slightingly of communities which 


seem less concerned with such matters that they ‘“‘know no shame.’ 
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How does the hamlet insure the participation of its members in cooperative 
activities? As in most small communities, gossip is a powerful sanction, being 
one of the ways in which subtle correction of inappropriate behavior is at- 
tempted. As Williams has pointed out in the quotation above, incipient non- 
comformity is subject to immediate attempts at control. Should a household 
fail to provide an adequate feast for those attending a wedding of one of its 
members, tongues will wag. If the daughter of a household is thought too free 
with her affections, word will get back to her family very quickly. Were a man 
to build what others consider an overly pretentious house, people will comment 
on his lack of judgment and label him a fool. Should a man prove always 
contentious in meetings of the hamlet association, there are many indirect ways 
to let him know that he is going too far. There are, then, many norms which a 
household or an individual may violate that are not particularly firmly pro- 
moted by the community and for violation of which the penalties are rather 
mild. The residents of a hamlet can, by these means, usually insure a degree 
of conformity on the part of potentially disturbing elements. As Cornell has 


pointed out: 

There is a high correlation between public disfavor of an individual and the degree to which 
he has violated approved patterns of behavior. Theft and adultery produce the most serious socia! 
disturbances, but profligacy, indolence, extreme self-interest, and idle gossip also contribute a 
goodly share (Smith and Cornell 1956:230). 

Norbeck reports that: 


The nonconformist has greater difficulty than the physically abnormal in adapting himself 

to the community. Social sanctions for the nonconformist begin with ridicule and may extend 
to avoidance and dislike (Norbeck 1954:117-118), 
There are, inevitably, some people against whom these relatively mild sanc- 
tions are imposed in vain. Twenty years ago Embree (1939: 174) reported that 
the common solution for the “individualist” misfit was to emigrate and, al- 
though the colonies no longer exist to drain off such people, migration to the 
cities is still a possibility. This is a course of action more easily taken by an 
individual than by a family or household, however, which means that there 
may be resident in a hamlet an individual who cannot or will not move, or a 
household generally disliked by the rest of the community. Such people are 
described as unneighborly or difficult and are a constant irritant, refusing to 
adhere to the customary usages of the hamlet, being niggardly with money 
and produce, and failing to give their wholehearted support to community 
projects. 

Faced with such a problem, the buraku will try by all means at its disposal 
to make allowances for the troublemaker while attempting to force him back 
into line. Trouble in any form is disliked and a buraku will go to great lengths 
to avoid internal dissension for fear that it may lead to a permanent scar on 
the placid face of community relations. 


Hamlet solidarity implies . . . an explicit acceptance of the value of harmony in the hamlet. 
Factional rivalries, which often exist, are kept below the surface, and when they break out into 
open conflict, as they sometimes do with a bitterness intensified by long repression, there is 
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general distress and any one in a position to do so lends a hand in mediation and pacification 
(Dore 1959:361). 


Open breaches do occur within hamlets, then, and it is worthy of note that 
these almost always follow violation of a universally held obligatory norm. 
There are limits to the deviance tolerated by a hamlet and when these limits 
are passed, the buraku may move to impose the ultimate sanction at its dis- 
posal, the ostracism of a member household. This practice is known as mura- 
hachibu, meaning literally “village eight-parts” and refers to the virtually 
complete severing of community ties with an offending household. The etymol- 
ogy of this word is in doubt, but at least one authority (Takeuchi 1938) holds 
that it derives from the word hajiku (to repel, to reject, to snap). There are, 
however, other folk-etymologies, one of which is worth noting here. It is often 
said that there are “ten parts’ to relationships within a hamlet. These are 
occasions upon which some kind of aid or joint ceremonial participation among 
member households occur and are (1) rites of passage linked with the life- 
cycle, (2) marriage and wedding ceremonies, (3) death and funeral observances, 
(4) construction of buildings, (5) fires, (6) sickness, (7) floods or water damage, 
(8) leaving on a journey, (9) birth and related ceremonies, and (10) memorial 
observances for the ancestors.” 

The contention is that an ostracized household can expect help on only 
two of these ten occasions; thus, eight parts of the relationship with other 
member households are abrogated. In one prefecture, for example, it is re- 
ported that only in the event of death in a household or a natural disaster will 
other members of the hamlet rally round. In another area, the “two parts” 
remaining are extension of aid after a fire and attendance at weddings in the 
ostracized household. 

Ostracism does not now mean that the household is actually forced to re- 
move from the settlement, although two or three generations ago this was 
sometimes done.’ In former days there were at least three categories of offense 
against hamlet norms which merited this punishment. They were: (1) starting 
a fire through carelessness, (2) setting a fire deliberately, and (3) murder. It 
is the more usual practice for a mura-hachibu to be permitted to remain in the 
settlement subject to virtually complete cutting of ties with other households. 
This is a severe hardship in an agricultural buraku, for it deprives a household 
of all aid which they might otherwise expect to receive. Neighbors who for- 
merly helped with making rice seed beds, transplanting, harvesting, and 
threshing will not aid the mura-hachibu. No one will visit him or greet him on 
the road. The ostracized household may not attend hamlet association meet- 
ings where important decisions are made, nor may it employ such community 
facilities as exist. Marriage of its sons becomes difficult, since few would risk 
sending their daughters to an ostracized household, and the stigma of being a 
member of such a household would be a formidable obstacle to a girl’s chance 
for marriage. Where the offense is considered particularly heinous, even small 
children of the household will be shunned by adults and schoolmates alike, but 
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often avoidance is directed chiefly at the adult members of the household (Kida 
1957:86). 

Before proceeding to a discussion of some representative cases, it would be 
well to point out that the practice of mura-hachibu has, in a number of court 
decisions, been found illegal and in recent years has been specifically labeled 
‘‘a violation of human rights.’’ Consequently, the practice of mura-hachibu is 
an extreme example of the imposition of extra-legal sanctions by a community 
in an effort to preserve internal harmony. 

The accounts of how ostracism actually comes about are agreed in their 
essentials, although there are regional variations not only in the name for the 
practice but in procedural matters. One hamlet household brings a complaint 
against another; the hamlet association reaches a unanimous decision (ma- 
jority decisions ordinarily are not recognized in rural Japanese deliberations) 
for ostracism; a formal document is drawn up notifying the offending house- 
hold of its exclusion from the social life of the community, often beginning with 
the charge that ‘‘they disturbed the harmony of the otherwise peaceful com- 
munity” (Steiner 1956:198). Dore (1959:490-491), translating a Japanese 
source, offers a remarkable series of documents connected with Case 2 below. 
The offense was the theft of some heads of millet from a field, the cu'prit hav- 
ing been caught in the act. The documents comprise (1) a letter from the 
hamlet association announcing the expulsion of the offender’s household for 
one year, (2) a letter of commendation from the hamlet association to the man 
who had apprehended the thief and reported the theft, and (3) a letter, coun- 
tersigned by a guarantor, from the head of the ostracized household to the 
hamlet association, apologizing for the misdeed and accepting the punishment. 

The family appears to have been an old, well-established one which had 
gradually been losing its former power in village affairs. There is reason to 
believe that the punishment, which was largely vindictive, was engineered by a 
new power group of families which formerly had little influence in the com- 
munity. Only one other family, also on the wane as a power in the village, had 
been punished according to the same set of rules. 

Although some features of this case are unusual, as we shall see, an im- 
portant fact stands out as characteristic of Japanese society. That is, of course, 
that the household is held accountable for the acts of all its members. Since 
the hamlet association is made up of member households, not of individuals, 
it follows that sanctions for deviant behavior are imposed upon an entire 
household. What is less ordinary about this particular case is first the fact that 
the period of ostracism is specified. While it happens that a mura-hachibu is 
often readmitted to the community, this usually occurs only after some time 
has elapsed and a variety of negotiations entered into. The second unusual 
feature is that ordinarily a single theft would not be sufficient to bring about 
ostracism. Even petty thievery, especially when it is defined as kleptomania, 
will move most people only to keep things out of reach or to watch the pilferer 
to see that he has no opportunity to steal (Smith and Cornell 1956: 204; Nor- 
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beck 1954:117). It is, in fact, not so much from a desire to protect the house- 
hold of a thief, but rather to preserve the hamlet’s good name that theft is 
is covered up. Should pilfering really get out of hand, however, the hamlet may 
mobilize itself to meet the mounting threat to community harmony, as Case 6 
below clearly demonstrates. 

The two offenses against the community which are most likely to lead to 
ostracism are exposing the community to a public loss of face and disturbing 
the peace and harmony of the hamlet. At least five other kinds of action are 
thought to have one or both of these undesirable effects: 

(1) Reporting any community decision or action with which one disagrees 
to the police or other formal authority, or making it public in any way not 
ordinarily approved by the hamlet. 

(2) Failing to maintain an established obligation with other hamlet house- 
holds, including failure to participate in hamlet sacred and secular group ob- 
servances such as shrine festivals, association meetings, and meetings of the 
mutual credit association where these exist. 

(3) Failing to acquiesce in a decision of the hamlet association. 

(4) Petty thievery, although this is by no means as universally sanctioned 
by eventual ostracism as are the first three. 

(5) Exhibiting a tendency to hostility and to making deliberately critical 
ind undiplomatic statements in public, thus shaming and disturbing others. 

It is not surprising, then, that the people most liable to ostracism by their 
fellow hamlet members are: 

(1) Those who have an established reputation for being unneighborly, who 
are said to be sharp dealers and chronic objectors to hamlet decisions. 

(2) Households which are more affluent than others in the hamlet and thus 
need not fear the loss of cooperative aid, or against whom vengeful action is at 
last being taken by long resentful hamlet members. 

(3) Households not primarily engaged in agriculture nor dependent upon 
it for a livelihood who might, if shopkeepers, lose the trade of their own hamlet 
but not that of the village generally. 

(4) Those wo commit a single outrageous offense so intolerable as to 
mobilize the hamlet to swift action, but who may have no other history of 
deviance or hostility. 

All of these types are people who are willing to flaunt buraku regulations in 
ome way, who take obvious and frequent advantage of what Williams calls 
“a ‘permissive’ zone of variation around even the most specific and strongly 
supported norms” (Williams 1960:373). But even such people, who might 
casily ignore pressures to conformity, usually will not do so. This is not so much 
because economic sanctions are any longer particularly threatening, but because 
‘ household ordinarily simply does not want to be socially isolated. 

In a strict sense, to suppress individual wants for the sake of . . . solidarity is voluntary, not 


mpulsory: but the penalties and risks of a contrary course are considerable (Beardsley, Hall, 
nd Ward 1959:258). 
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There is one remaining point to be made. Given the kind of community 
which the Japanese buraku is, and given the style of life found in most such 
communities, it comes as no surprise to discover that the maintenance of this 
formal sanction places a strain upon the hamlet. Not the least of the parties 
inconvenienced is the village office, which must deal with the mura-hachibu 
entirely apart from his former hamlet, sending out two copies of all notices 
and requests where one was sent before. The presence in the midst of a hamlet 
of one ostracized household is at best an inconvenience. First, with the loss of 
a household, many gaps appear in hamlet groupings—the youth clubs, the 
women's clubs, shrine groups, work gangs, and mutual labor groupings. Sec- 
ond, the presence of a mura-hachibu is a clear notice to the rest of the world 
that the hamlet was, in the final analysis, unable to secure conformity and 
“right behavior’ from one of its members. Third, it should not be forgotten 
that a mura-hachibu household usually has some friends and probably some 
relatives in the hamlet and, although ostracism was unanimously agreed upon, 
this does not preclude the existence of some sentiment for eventual readmission 
of the household. While it may be far from their thoughts at the time of ex- 
pelling the offenders, the hamlet households, as well as the mura-hachibu 
themselves, eventually begin to consider ways of healing the rupture in com- 
munity relations. 

Restoration of equal status would be to the advantage of all concerned, for 
the inconvenience is in many ways mutual, but it is usually required that the 
mura-hachibu submit a written admission of wrong-doing and an apology, 
together with a formal request for readmission to the hamlet. The obvious 
implication is that the wrong is entirely with the offenders and that only com- 
plete confession of error will serve to reconfirm the rightness of the hamlet’s 
reaction to deviation from its norms. It is true, nevertheless, that these formal! 
apologies are usually secured only after elaborate and more or less secret 
negotiations between the hamlet association and the mura-hachibu, through 
the services of a go-between. This go-between is most often a relative or friend 
of the ostracized household who does not reside in the same hamlet, or he may 
be a powerful man in the village who has been asked by the offender or the 
association to exert his influence in restoring relations between the two parties. 
As in so many other contexts in Japanese society, the use of a go-between in- 
sures both parties against loss of face in the event that the discussions are 
broken off. If the talks are successful, however, the go-bet ween agrees to serve 
as guarantor for the mura-hachibu and at a meeting of the hamlet association 
it is he who makes the actual presentation of the letter of contrition while the 
head of the offending household sits in the lowest seat of the gathering. The go- 
between also presents on behalf of the mura-hachibu a nominal sum of money 
and some sake to the group. The association, acknowledging the aid of the 
intermediary, publicly announces the readmission of the household and its 
restoration to its former status. 

It is restored at least in theory. People do not forget, of course, that a 
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certain household was at one time ostracized and the fact may be mentioned 
to the inquisitive outsider. Such a family must take a bit more than ordinary 
care to see that it does nothing to indicate bad faith with the hamlet. But by 
and large, status is restored, and, in the village studied by the author, the head 
of the household which had been ostracized thirty years before while he was 
still a small boy was head of the hamlet association, a position which in its 
normal rotation about the twenty-odd houses of the buraku had again come to 
his.4 

In terms of the institutionalization of norms and sanctions, the buraku of 
Japan affords an example of a social grouping based on residence in which the 
status of violators of obligatory norms may ultimately be determined by con- 
sensus of the community. However much the power of the buraku may have 
waned in recent years, it can still, in many parts of Japan and for a variety 
of offenses, invoke the threat of ostracism as a powerful deterrent to the 
deviant, as the following case histories indicate. 


SUMMARIES OF CASES RELATING TO OSTRACISM 
Case 1 (1920) 


Background of offender: Relatively affluent, unneighborly household less 
dependent on agriculture than almost any other member-household of the 
hamlet owing to its sawmill enterprise. 

Precipitating offense: This household shared with another the mutual re- 
sponsibility for maintaining a small footbridge between their properties, al- 
though the bridge served the whole community, leading as it did to the local 
grist mill. One year the head of the sawmill-owning house refused to help 
make the necessary repairs, claiming financial difficulties. 

Action: Several hamlet household heads appealed to this man to reconsider, 
but he remained adamant. When it became known that he had refused to yield, 
a meeting of the hamlet association was called and his household was formally 
ostracized. After two years, delicate negotiations were undertaken by the 
mayor of the village, who was not a resident of the hamlet, at the behest of 
two or three hamlet members. The mura-hachibu were formally readmitted, 
on the guarantee of the village mayor, to full status in the community (Smith 
and Cornell 1956: 16-17). 


Case 2 (1945) 


Background of offender: Affluent household declining in power and influence 
in hamlet affairs against whom revenge was apparently being taken by other 
households on the rise in wealth and influence. 

Precipitating offense: A son of the household was apprehened in 1945 in 
ithe theft of 17 heads of millet from a neighbor’s field. 

Action: The hamlet association took the following actions: (1) all contact 
with the offender and his family would cease for one year; should urgent business 
require some contact, permission was to be obtained from the hamlet head; (2) 
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the appointment of the offender as hamlet messenger—a considerable punish- 
ment in a rural society which dislikes such responsibility; (3) the complete 
separation of the household from hamlet identity, to the extent that the village 
office was to deal with the mura-hachibu independently; and (4) the sending 
of a letter of commendation, a cash award, and release from hamlet-imposed 
labor requirements for one year for the household of the discoverer of the 
offense. 

Resolution of conflict: The household head, realizing that he could not sur- 
vive such severe punishment owing to his dependence on agricultural aid from 
his neighbors, apparently enlisted the services of a go-between. In less than 
two months the family was readmitted to full hamlet status upon the submis- 
sion of a contrite letter of apology by its head, accepting full responsibility for 
his son’s crime (Dore 1959:490—491; Fukutake 1954: 98-99). 


Case 3 (ca. 1941) 


Background of offender: Household with a long history of irritating activi- 
ties, including drinking, brawling, and gambling. 

Precipitating offense: The household head ignored a compulsory rest day in 
the spring and set to work on a new farm outbuilding; to compound the of- 
fense, he invited close friends to help him rather than all his ‘‘moiety”’ of the 
hamlet who would ordinarily aid him in such an enterprise. 

Action: The ‘‘moiety”’ association met and voted to ostracize the household. 

Resolution of conflict: This case took a peculiar turn, for the mura-hachibu 
simply asked for admission to the other “moiety” of his community and was 
admitted to it, since he had very close relations with some of its households 
(Smith and Cornell 1956: 205). 


Case 4 (ca. 1950) 


Background of offender: Household of a policeman assigned to the village 
area. 

Precipitating offense: A daughter of the house, still in high school, became 
disturbed by the flagrant violations of the election laws in the community and 
wrote to a newspaper concerning the buying of votes and physical intimidation 
which she had observed. 

Action: The hamlet association, outraged at the shame brought upon 
the community by the girl’s revelations, formally ostracized the entire house- 
hold. 

Resolution of conflict: The enforcement of mura-hachibu was so stringent 
that the family eventually removed from the community entirely (Dore 1959: 
362). 

Case 5 (Post World War IT) 


Background of offender: Unknown. 
Precipitating offense: In an effort to secure money to meet its assessment 
for a contribution to the building fund of a new middle school, the hamlet 
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association determined to cut and sell the trees in the hamlet’s Shinto shrine 
compound. While the trees were being felled, one was cut which a hamlet 
member thought was on his own private property. On the assumption that the 
usual procedure of appealing to the hamlet headman for redress would be 
futile, he reported the theft of his tree to the police. Investigation revealed 
that the tree was not on his property after all. 

Action: The hamlet association, pleased that the money had been raised, 
was incensed that its honor had been called into question publicly by one of 
its own members. The usual procedure of mura-hachibu was altered in this 
case, however, inasmuch as there was at just this time an uproar in the press 
about the inhumanity of the practice. In order to avoid criticism, the hamlet 
association simply voted all to withdraw leaving the offending household as 
its sole member. 

Resolution of conflict: Unknown (Kida 1957:86-87). 


Case 6 (1941-1942) 


Background of offender: Several households involved. 

Precipitating offense: The discovery by one household that its potatoes 
were being stolen from the field set off a chain of retaliatory thefts. The hamlet 
association met and issued a declaration that anyone apprehended stealing 
potatoes would be handed over to the police. This had so little deterrent effect 
that at a second meeting a nightwatchman was appointed to protect the fields; 
the first man to take his turn at the job could not resist the opportunity to 
steal some potatoes himself, and a third meeting was called. This time it was 
announced that any offender would be subject to immediate ostracism. 

Resolution of conflict: The thefts stopped at once (Kida 1957:82). 


Case 7 (1937) 


Background of offender: Unknown. 

Precipitating offense: Several household heads of the hamlet proposed a 
plan to hire cars to take a young army inductee toa large Shinto shrine nearby 
for a farewell ceremony. The head of the offending household objected, rec- 
ommending that the group travel by bicycle and donate the money thus saved 
to the war effort. His suggestion was rejected and he refused to participate in 
the trip. 

Action: The other hamlet members, angered by his stand, labeled his at- 
titude unpatriotic and formally imposed ostracism. 

Resolution of conflict: None of the hamlet members would attend even the 
important ceremonials of death and marriage in the mura-hachibu family. 
Several third parties, including the mayor of the village and the local police, 
attempted to persuade the hamlet to reinstate the mura-hachibu, but all 
efforts were in vain. Eventually, eleven years after the imposition of os- 
tracism, a court order was obtained providing that the mura-hachibu would 
1) receive help at rites of passage, (2) receive notices of hamlet affairs, (3) 
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be assured that hamlet children would henceforth associate with his, (4) be 
able to use hamlet equipment, and (5) himself cooperate in hamlet policy 
henceforth (Arai 1959:176). 


Case 8 (1949) 


Background of offender: Head of household known as a difficult person who 
held himself somewhat aloof from his neighbors, with whom he was often in 


conflict. 

Precipitating offense: This man protested the fertility rating assigned one 
of his fields by the hamlet association; he thought it too high, but the associa- 
tion upheld its decision. 

Action: The head of the household, feeling himself wronged, withdrew from 
the hamlet association. Some individuals felt that it would be well to heal this 
breach in hamlet solidarity, but this man has remained adamant, refusing to 
participate in all hamlet activities save the clearing of paths and ditches. 

Resolution of conflict: The household remained “in but not of” the com- 
munity, although some hamlet women do visit with the women of the house- 
hold (Beardsley, Hall, and Ward 1959: 257-258). 


NOTES 


' The writer would like to acknowledge the support of the Social Science Research Center, 
Cornell University, for this and related research. 
2 These are respectively, kan, kon, s6, kenchiku, kaji, bydki, suigai, ryokd, shussan and nenki. 
§ Arai (1959:176) maintains that in feudal Japan exile was considered a far more serious 
sanction than ostracism, since the latter permitted the offender to continue to reside in the com- 
munity. An exile (mura-kando) was ejected from the community physically and was free to go 
anywhere, but he could not re-enter the village. Arai points out that this was a satisfactory solu 
tion from the village point of view but that it made a great deal of trouble for society at large by 
throwing into it a small, irresponsible population of drifters. The central government of Tokugawa 
(1615-1868) actually urged villagers to keep the offender in the community as a pariah and 
legislation repeatedly recommended that such a family be forced to live in a small hut on the edge 
of the community. It is clear from this evidence that the formalization of village sanctions owed 
much to external pressures by feudal authorities rather than representing a simple evolution 
within buraku society itself. 
‘ The details are given in Case 1. 
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Beer Drinking and Cattle Theft in Ukaguru: Intertribal 
Relations in a Tanganyika Chiefdom' 


THOMAS O. BEIDELMAN 
University of Oxford 


I. INTRODUCTION 

ESPITE the attention currently paid to certain political implications of 

tribalism in Africa, little social anthropological study has been concerned 
with intertribal relations. Yet we know that none of the tribes in Africa exists 
as an isolate. Even in the past each tribe’s land bordered on that of several 
others, and trade, raiding, migration, and marriage often linked people over 
comparatively large and diverse areas. The little that has been written about 
intertribal relations in East Africa is largely concerned with the conflicts 
between the Nilo-Hamitic and Bantu tribes of Kenya and Tanganyika, e.g, 
the Masai, Kamba, and Kikuyu, and the Tatoga and Nyaturu.? But it seems 
naive and misleading to picture such relations as wholly warlike. Such relations 
were and still are far more complex and ambivalent than has been commonly 
represented. In this paper I shall try to present one example of such intertribal 
relations. 

In the chiefdom of Ukaguru in east-central Tanganyika, intertribal de- 
pendence may be characterized by beer-drinking, and intertribal conflict by 
cattle-theft. These two activities serve as foci for the complex and ambivalent 
relations between two vastly different peoples. 


II 


The term “‘Ukaguru”’ is often used of all the land in which the Kaguru 
tribe live. In this paper I shall for the sake of simplicity deal only with the 
approximately two-thirds of Ukaguru within Kilosa District (Eastern Prov- 
ince). I therefore use ‘‘Ukaguru” to describe the Kaguru chiefdom in that dis- 
trict rather than any wider tribal territory, even though many of the findings 
in this paper are true of this larger area as well. The other one-third of Ukaguru 
is in northeastern Mpwapwa District (Central Province) which adjoins 
Kilosa on the west. 

Although Ukaguru is a relatively small chiefdom of only 3,600 square miles, 
it is an area of great geographic and ethnic complexity. 

Ukaguru may be divided into three very distinct geographic zones: (1) 
the eastern quarter is comprised of lowlands (under 2,000 ft.) which are part 
of the coastal savannah plain stretching westward from the sea. This is an 


area of great seasonal contrast, with rainy season floods and a harsh dry season. 
Despite the fertility of its river valleys much of this lowland was only sporadi- 
cally settled by local Africans in the past, since it was vulnerable to raids by 
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neighboring tribes and by passing caravans, and since a large part of it was 
not suitable for African crops. At present large tracts of these lowlands are 
alienated land comprising sisal estates on which many thousands of Africans 
from all parts of Tanganyika are employed. (2) The west-central third of 
Ukaguru is comprised of the Itumba Mountains, a very precipitous and 
beautiful highland (4,500—7,000 ft.). These mountains receive heavy rainfall 
through much of the year. However, the extremely rugged terrain discourages 
extensive cultivation and the cool, damp climate is viewed with distaste by 
most local Africans. The lower, unforested slopes are good for pasture, and 
some mountain valleys provide small areas for cultivation. This area is ideal 
for defensive warfare, and in pre-colonial times the less warlike Kaguru re- 
treated here to practice a meager, mixed economy of herding and hoe cultiva- 
tion. Today this is an area of small, widely dispersed Kaguru settlements. 
(3) Between the lowland and the Itumba Mountains lies the piedmont-type 
plateau of Ukaguru (2,000-4,500 ft.). This is the largest and most populous 
zone, comprising nearly half of Ukaguru’s area and containing about two- 
thirds of its inhabitants, excluding the workers on the estates. This paper is 
chiefly concerned with this zone. The plateau consists of savannah and wooded 
rolling hills punctuated by scattered, solitary mountain peaks. The plateau 
is cut by many broad river valleys fed by the waters of the Itumba Mountains 
and the peaks which dot the plateau. Although the plateau is subject to pro- 
nounced rainy and dry seasons, these watercourses provide sufficient water for 
human and livestock needs throughout the year. The park-like wooded hills 
provide good pasture but are too dry and rocky for extensive cultivation. 
Most of the plateau’s inhabitants live in the hamlets scattered throughout these 
valleys. 

Ukaguru is inhabited by five tribal groups: the Bantu Kaguru, Nguu, 
Kamba, and Gogo, and the Nilo-Hamitic Baraguyu (Kwavi). This paper is 
concerned with only two of these groups: (1) the 50,000 Kaguru who comprise 
the majority (90 percent) of the inhabitants of Ukaguru, and (2) the 1,800 
Baraguyu who form a small (3 percent) but very important minority. (In 
obtaining my percentages I excluded the alien estate workers inhabiting 
the lowlands.) Thirty thousand additional Kaguru reside in Mpwapwa Dis- 
trict and 7,000 more reside in other neighboring districts. Most of the 87,000 
Kaguru reside in one relatively small, contiguous area of about 5,000 sq. mi. 
There are about 15,000 Baraguyu in Tanganyika. They are nowhere a dom- 
inant tribe and are dispersed over an immense area, perhaps 70,000 to 100,000 
square miles in size, which is inhabited by over a dozen other tribes (Beidel- 
man 1960). 

Of the various intertribal relations within Ukaguru those between the 
Kaguru and Baraguyu are unquestionably the most significant. They are im- 
portant factors in the economic and political system of Ukaguru. Furthermore, 
the Kaguru and Baraguyu provide the most dramatic example of the conflict 
and interdependence between tribal groups. Although Kaguru-Baraguyu 
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relations are fully understood only in the context of the relations between all 
five tribal groups in this area (for indications of these relationships see Beidel- 
man 1961b), for simplicity and brevity I shall here omit all references to these 
other local groups. 

The Kaguru are sedentary hoe cultivators. Most Kaguru depend chiefly 
upon their fields not only for their food but for their cash incomes as well. 
Their main crops are maize, millet, sorghum, beans, potatoes, and castor. 
Small but important crops of tobacco and sugarcane are also grown. Kaguru 
possess about 12,000 cattle (about one-fifth of one animal per capita).* While 
most Kaguru in all geographic zones possess sheep and goats, Kaguru cattle 
holdings vary immensely between these zones. Kaguru in the lowlands and 
much of the plateau have almost no cattle, e.g., the 5,000 Kaguru living near 
Berega have less than a dozen cattle. Parts of the mountains and the north- 
western plateau hold over three-quarters of Kaguru cattle. Holdings in these 
areas vary from one-third to one-half an animal per capita. Kaguru herds 
rarely exceed 40 cattle. To form even these the few Kaguru who own animals 
pool their holdings in herds which are usually held by a few Kaguru elders or 
political leaders. 

Kaguru society is divided into matrilineal clans. Certain rights to land 
and political power are held by various clans which are dominant in various 
areas. Colonial administration has attempted to utilize the Kaguru matrilineal 
clan system as a basis for local government. Today the posts of headmen con- 
trolling the land and other affairs in all the areas of Ukaguru, and the posts of 
chief and sub-chief in the various courts, are all determined by descent within 
such Kaguru clans. (For details of social structure see Beidelman 1961c.) 

Today Kaguru live in small hamlets of 3 to 20 huts or sometimes in lone 
homesteads. In the heavily settled river valleys such hamlets are evenly and 
thickly dispersed every few hundred yards. In the mountains and hills they 
are widely scattered; individual settlements tend to be somewhat larger than 
in the valleys. 

The Baraguyu are semi-nomadic pastoralists.1 They depend exclusively 
upon their herds for their food and cash incomes. If some Baraguyu today 
sometimes supplement their diet of animal produce with agricultural goods, 
this is obtained with cash from livestock sales or in exchange for livestock and 
animal products. No Baraguyu I encountered cultivated land, for such ac- 
tivities were held in great contempt by these people. 

Baraguyu are officially estimated to possess at least 8,000 head of cattle 
over 4 beasts per capita), as well as small numbers of goats and sheep. My 
own observations indicate that Baraguyu livestock holdings are probably very 
much larger than this, for all of the Baraguyu camps I knew well had holdings 
exceeding 8 beasts per capita. Such errors would not be surprising since Bara- 
guyu withhold information concerning herd holdings because of their dislike of 
the cattle tax, and because government cattle enumerators are Bantu who are 
unwilling to enter Baraguyu camps at dusk or night when a camp’s herd 1s 
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usually collected in one place. No such difficulty is met with in enumerating 
Kaguru herds. Baraguyu herds tend to vary in size from 150 to 300 head. 
Smaller individual holdings are usually herded together for convenience. 

There are no Baraguyu inhabiting the mountain zone of Ukaguru, and 
there are very few Baraguyu in the lowlands. Almost all Baraguyu in Ukaguru 
live in the plateau. 

Baraguyu are organized into patrilineal clans but do not appear to have 
corporate patrilineages. However, the most important socio-political units 
regulating Baraguyu society are age-sets. The Baraguyu are organized into 
Masai-type age-sets which extend throughout Baraguyu land, viz., far beyond 
Ukaguru and Kilosa District into a vast area embracing portions of 5 of 
Tanganyika’s 8 provinces. Each age-set has a local leader or mediator re- 
sponsible for persons within areas somewhat larger than the governmental 
districts. Baraguyu society is dispersed to a degree which makes it extremely 
difficult for it to be incorporated into any centralized administration. The 
Baraguyu in Ukaguru have several headmen appointed by the local colonial 
administration. These individuals have little power within the traditional 
age-set system, but are seen as rather ineffectual representatives of govern- 
ment in taxation, livestock control, and in making complaints concerning 
various government policies. Local Baraguyu groups are organized into small 
camps composed of various herd-owners temporarily sharing the duties of 
herding and protection of livestock. The only central unity in Baraguyu so- 
ciety is provided by a ritual leader living in another district about 200 miles to 
the north who regulates ritual and age-set activities for all Baraguyu in northern 
Tanganyika. (For a discussion of leadership see Beidelman 1960.) 

Today Baraguyu live in small, widely dispersed kraal-camps containing one 
io five extended families, i.e., approximately 10 to 30 people. These camps 
are located in the wooded, hilly land lying between the river valleys and 
relatively far from Kaguru cultivation. 

The Baraguyu are extremely dispersed. Most social and economic activities 
extend over a wide area, very often beyond Ukaguru itself. The significant 
units of social organization, the age-sets, operate over an area of 7000 to 
100,000 square miles, and there is continuous contact between Baraguyu in 
much of this area. This contrasts very sharply with the sedentary Kaguru, 
whose activities are chiefly centered about a few river valleys and whose tribal 
area is under 5,000 square miles. 


III. BRIEF HISTORY 


In order to understand contemporary Kaguru-Baraguyu relations it is 
perhaps best first to consider these relations in the pre-colonial period. Before 
colonial rule, Ukaguru was the scene of frequent intertribal raiding. The Ka- 
guru were divided into many politically unstable groups, each potentially at 
odds with its neighbor. The Masai, Baraguyu, Hehe, Nguu, and Arabicized 
coastal Africans all raided the area, some for livestock, others for slaves. 
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Ukaguru lay astride one of the major caravan routes west from the coast 
to the central lakes and Uganda. Although Arab and African traders set up 
several fortified restpoints along this route, their parties were still frequently 
attacked and plundered. The Hehe appear to have been the most serious 
threat, but Kaguru and Baraguyu sometimes combined forces for such raids. 

Although Baraguyu made sporadic but yearly raids on Kaguru livestock, 
certain Kaguru leaders who had obtained firearms made brotherhood pacts 
with Baraguyu and not only secured Baraguyu aid in raiding caravans but 
apparently also in keeping themselves in power locally. Despite these pacts 
there is no evidence of Kaguru-Baraguyu marriages having occurred in any 
period. 

In these unsettled times many of the Kaguru retreated to the ridges and 
mountain areas where they could defend themselves and their livestock against 
attack. Most of the fertile river valleys of the plateau were only sparsely cul- 
tivated. Those Kaguru plateau settlements which did maintain themselves, 
such as those in western Ukaguru, had leaders supported by Baraguyu. 

Despite these raids, Kaguru-Baraguyu trade relations also existed. Kaguru 
and other sedentary people furnished Baraguyu with tobacco, calabashes, and 
metal, and probably also with sugarcane, honey, and various tools. Up until 
the colonial period Kaguru had their own ironworks in the Itumba Moun- 
tains, works controlled by local Kaguru leaders. Although there is no proof, 
it is very likely that one of the factors which led Baraguyu to give Kaguru 
leaders their support was probably their desire for Kaguru metal—knives, 
spearheads, razors, awls, etc. Another motive was probably to have some con- 
tacts for obtaining grain. Although normally Baraguyu herds were then prob- 
ably even larger than today, Masai and Hehe raids and epidemics of rinderpest 
and other diseases sometimes depleted them severely and forced Baraguyu 
to supplement their diet with grain. 

As Arab and African caravan trade increased in the latter half of the 19th 
century, certain Kaguru leaders gained recognition and support from Arab 
traders. These were often the same men who had secured Baraguyu support 
in the past. This Arab support was the first of several factors gradually leading 
to a more stable and unified Ukaguru. Prior to this time the lowlard zone was 
unsafe for habitation except where traders or Arab-supported Africans had 
established rather large settlements; the plateau zone was dominated by 
Baraguyu and other tribes who raided their weaker neighbors and who oc- 
casionally contested with each other for control of grazing areas and water 
points. At the same time, the mountain zone was composed of many separate 
clusters of Kaguru settlements, each defensively situated in its own series of 
ridges and each separated from most of the others by intervening valleys and 
plateaus often unsafe for settlement. 

With the increase in caravan trade, Baraguyu power began to decline. 
Arab and African (Swahili and Nyamwezi) traders required some guarantees of 
political order, both to protect their carvans and to obtain supplies and rest- 
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points en route. To insure this, in 1879 the Sultan of Zanzibar garrisoned a 
fortified restpoint at Mamboya, the site of the present paramount chiefdom 
court of Ukaguru. This was also one of the reasons which led traders to supply 
certain Kaguru leaders with firearms and gunpowder, even though at times 
their trust proved ill founded. Even more than the Arabs, the Germans were 
intent upon achieving local order and some of their harshest measures, e.g., the 
Hehe campaign, owed their inception largely to the Germans’ desire to stamp 
out the raids made upon caravans passing through or near Ukaguru. In the early 
stages of establishing order, the Germans appear to have sometimes utilized 
the Baraguyu against the Hehe, Masai, and other groups. But German 
policy brought a sharp suppression of the intertribal raids which characterized 
Ukaguru in the pre-colonial period. 

Colonial government, introduced by the Germans and then taken over by 
the British, brought political order and a new economy based on markets and 
cash. With the advent of peace at the close of the last century the Kaguru 
descended from the mountains, which they regarded as too cold, damp, and 
uncultivable for desirable habitation. They again occupied the more fertile 
river valleys, and some even resumed herding. This period saw an expansion 
of Kaguru production and population, for Kaguru herds were no longer easily 
raided, and the lands available for Kaguru cultivation vastly increased. Con- 
versely, Baraguyu herds seem to have decreased (see Beidelman 1961a). Land 
previously free for the pasture of their herds were converted to Kaguru fields 
or were contested by Kaguru herdsmen. Furthermore, Baraguyu were no 
longer able to augment their herds by raiding their neighbors. 

Colonial rule also brought a sharp decline in Baraguyu political fortunes 
and a corresponding ascendancy of the Kaguru in local power. The Germans 
and later the British followed the Arab tendency toward ‘indirect rule.’ Cer- 
tain local Kaguru leaders, some of whom had previously made pacts of brother- 
hood with the Baraguyu and later with the Arabs, formed the basis of a 
European-created Kaguru chiefdom. Later these local Kaguru became part of 
a Native Authority established to maintain local government services, ad- 
ministration, collection of taxes, and to adjudicate in local disputes. It was per- 
haps inevitable that a semi-nomadic, numerically insignificant minority such 
as the Baraguyu were neglected in setting up such a system. The fact that the 
Kaguru comprise 90 percent of the local population was the obvious reason for 
this. But it is also important to remember that the Kaguru, far more than the 
baraguyu, have a social system, economy, and cultural tradition receptive to 
a colonial government’s needs. Kaguru are peaceful, available for labor, easily 
taxed, and receptive to change. The Kaguru’s sedentary economy lent itself to 
the introduction of a Native Authority despite the Kaguru’s previous tribal 
disunity and lack of a hierarchy of leaders. Conversely, the Baraguyu’s semi- 
nomadic economy, warlike and intensely conservative tradition, and age-set 
system made it difficult to incorporate them into local colonial administra- 
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IV. UKAGURU TODAY 

Let us examine in greater detail the effects which this new political order 
and economy have had upon Kaguru-Baraguyu relations. The cash needs of 
both these tribes have greatly increased. Both groups require cash for personal 
tax, fines, and litigation. The Kaguru may be said to have an elastic, almost 
unlimited need for cash. Most Kaguru have readily embraced the more ob- 
vious material advantages of modern life and spend much on clothing, jewelry, 
metal containers, sugar, salt, tools, etc. Those who are more sophisticated 
purchase shoes, torches, tea, china, cigarettes, bicycles, paraffin, lamps, etc. 
The educated élite and certain Kaguru leaders attempt, according to their 
means, to achieve a European level in clothing, books, cameras, etc. Almost 
all Kaguru today are compelled to send their children to mission or govern- 
ment schools and to pay school fees. Recruitment of Kaguru into an economic 
and political élite is now greatly determined by advanced education, which is 
extremely costly by Kaguru standards. About a quarter of the Kaguru are 
Christians and some of these feel especially obliged to maintain certain modern 
standards in dress or in other matters involving considerable expenditure. 
Finally, Kaguru bride-price is now paid partly or wholly in cash. The amount 
of these payments has increased with the rise in Kaguru incomes. 

Very few Kaguru have left their homeland to work elsewhere in Tangan- 
yika. Less than a dozen run shops in competition with Asian and Somali 
traders. Except for the small group of educated élite who are employed by the 
government and missions, almost all Kaguru are very heavily dependent upon 
the sale of food surplus and of cash crops for their incomes. This means that 
Kaguru cash incomes are seasonal, cash being obtained only after the harvest, 
from August to October. To some extent government labor needs are geared to 
Kaguru seasonal income and the need for local road labor and construction is 
partly met by those desiring to pay their taxes and education fees which are 
sometimes demanded in the pre-harvest months when cash is scarce. 

Baraguyu needs for cash are small indeed when compared to those of the 
Kaguru. In addition to personal tax, Baraguyu pay 2 shillings for each head of 
cattle (also paid by Kaguru cattle owners). Baraguyu require relatively small 
quantities of cloth which they purchase from Asian shopowners.* Baraguyu 
women generally disdain cloth and wear traditional Masai-type leather gar- 
ments. Baraguyu men wear unbleached cloth which they stain red with ochre 
in the Masai fashion. Baraguyu elders sometimes purchase blankets instead of 
such cloth. This conservatism in dress keeps Baraguyu cloth consumption at a 
fraction of the Kaguru’s. Baraguyu also require some cash for jewelry and for 
the rubber sandals now generally worn by men in lieu of the traditional 
leather ones. Cash is also required for some livestock medicines. Many of the 
items Baraguyu previously obtained by barter from Kaguru are now obtained 
for cash: tobacco, wooden tools and stools, sugarcane, honey ,and sometimes 
supplementary supplies of maize or even vegetables during the dry season 
when milk yields are low. Baraguyu obtain their metal spearpoints, knives, 
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cowbells, razors, etc. from African or Somali traders. Baraguyu never pay 
bride-price in cash, but only in livestock and honey. Furthermore, unlike the 
Kaguru, Baraguyu have utterly rejected modern values of education, Chris- 
tianity, or Islam. No Baraguyu is Christian or Muslim and only one Baraguyu 
is literate. 

These Baraguyu cash needs are small when compared to those of the 
Kaguru. However, Baraguyu have another use for cash, a use which links them 
economically with the Kaguru. Baraguyu men over 30 years old constitute an 
almost insatiable market for alcohol. Although it is impossible to obtain figures, 
it appears that far over half the Baraguyu cash income is spent on alcohol. 
Most of this is spent on Kaguru brewed maize, sugar, or millet beer. Baraguyu 
make some honey beer, but honey is relatively difficult to obtain in Ukaguru 
and is generally reserved for special occasions, such as celebrations of marriage, 
circumcision, and visits of the ritual leader. Large quantities of South African 
and Spanish sherry and vermouth are also sold, as well as European-type beer. 
These can be obtained only at a few Indian (non-Muslim) trading shops and 
consequently only during the Baraguyu’s visits to the monthly cattle market 
at Chakwale, or their less frequent visits to Kilosa or Morogoro towns. There- 
fore, most of the cash spent by Baraguyu males for alcohol goes to local 
Kaguru brewers. 

Unlike the Kaguru, Baraguyu readily obtain cash throughout the year. 
Baraguyu obtain most of their cash by selling cattle at the government- 
supervised cattle auction held monthly at Chakwale in the northern plateau 
zone of Ukaguru. The Chakwale market deals with an area far larger than 
northern Ukaguru, for it receives livestock from 7 government districts. In 
1959, over 3,000 head of cattle were sold there, totaling nearly 900,000 shil- 
lings (over $128,000). Probably two-thirds of these animals belonged to 
Baraguyu. Most of these animals are purchased by Asian traders who have 
them driven down to the lowland estates where they are slaughtered to furnish 
meat for the many thousands of estate laborers who, by law, require a certain 
weekly ration of meat. The estate market and the more distant markets at 
Kilosa and Morogoro towns create a relatively dependable (and at present 
increasing) demand for Baraguyu livestock. In addition to the Chakwale 
auction, some Baraguyu obtain cash by petty sales of small livestock and milk 
to the few Europeans, Asians, and members of the African élite resident in 
Ukaguru. 

The average Baraguyu man is richer than his Kaguru neighbor. His herd 
represents a large and self-perpetuating accumulation of wealth which the 
average Kaguru contrasts somewhat enviously with his own rather small and 
undependable annual harvest for which he and his wife must work. The Kaguru 
consider the Baraguyu to be men of leisure. They know that Baraguyu regard 
cultivation with contempt and are often told so by the Baraguyu. Kaguru fur- 
ther know that most routine herding and chores are done by uncircumcized 
baraguyu boys and by Baraguyu women, and that Baraguyu men pride them- 
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selves on their leisure for social and political affairs. Kaguru appear to over- 
estimate Baraguyu wealth in livestock and to underestimate the labor and care 
Baraguyu spend upon marketing and herding. Kaguru envy and Baraguyu 
contempt are unmeasurable but important factors in the hostility between 
these two groups. 


V. KAGURU-BARAGUYU INTERDEPENDENCE AND CONFLICT 


1) Beer-drinking 

The Kaguru depend upon the Baraguyu for ready cash, especially during 
the lean months preceding the harvest. Baraguyu are dependent upon 
Kaguru for a ready supply of beer which is made from agricultural prod- 
ucts which the Baraguyu do not produce themselves. Kaguru also obtain cash 
from the Baraguyu for other agricultural products and for craft goods, but it is 
beer which is the most important cash-earning commodity. 

Kaguru brew beer througheut the year. However, during the months of 
cultivation (about the end of I*ecember to June) brewing permits are issued 
only for weekends. Such permits cost 16 shillings per diem or 85 shillings 
monthly (about 7 shillings equal $1.00). Amongst the Kaguru, beer is brewed 
only by women, even though the cash for sugar or for permits may have come 
from men, and even though the cash profits may be partly taken by these wom- 
en’s husbands. 

In Ukaguru, beer is sold and purchased in two very different situations. In 
the beer club (k/ubu) 3 to 20 women sit together selling portions of beer out of 
great pots or tin drums. Such beer clubs are usually situated in some open space 
at the edge of a Kaguru settlement. Often a simple roofed shelter is built for the 
beer vendors. These beer clubs attract large crowds, sometimes several hun- 
dred people, and are held only on legally permitted occasions. Beer clubs are 
found at Chakwale on market weekends and in most populous parts of Ukaguru 
during the post-harvest season. Such clubs are often secretly controlled by a 
local Kaguru chief or headman, since such men or their relatives often have 
considerable cash and since they enforce the purchase of beer permits. A per- 
mit for such a club is usually obtained by one man who then receives a smal! 
fee from each woman selling at his club. Such a club is thus a means by which 
poor Kaguru obtain cash, and rich Kaguru with cash can invest it as capital to 


obtain a profit. 


2) Cattle-theft 

Baraguyu and Kaguru compete with each other at the Chakwale cattle 
auction. Those who drive their animals first into the auction pen usually secure 
better prices than those who seil their cattle at the end of the day. Some Bara- 
guyu will drive their cattle to auction on the previous day and then spend the 
night outside the auction compound. Kaguru very rarely do this, but instead 
arrive the morning of the auction and seek to get near the opening. As cattle 
are driven with sticks into this pen, there is danger that Kaguru and Baraguyu 
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will beat not only their cattle but each other as well. It has been found advis- 
able to post police at such auctions when possible. Those few Kaguru with 
enough cattle to be able to send an occasional animal to auction are usually 
Kaguru local leaders, sometimes in political office. It is these rather than the 
ordinary Kaguru who compete with Baraguyu. 

At such auctions Kaguru sell Baraguyu not only beer but a wide variety of 
agricultural produce and craft goods. Thus, even at such cattle auctions there 
is intertribal exchange as well as competition. 

More severe Kaguru-Baraguyu conflict occurs over livestock trespass. 
During the dry season Baraguyu herds are often driven down into the river 
valleys to be watered, since the stream beds in the higher, wooded areas more 
frequented by Baraguyu have dried up. Although most of the Kaguru fields of 
maize and millet have been harvested long before this time, many of the cash 
crops remain. Some castor remains standing in the harvested maize fields; 
beans, vegetables, sugarcane and tobacco are still unharvested. Such crops are 
usually planted near the river beds where more water is available. These 
Kaguru cash crops are exposed to being trampled when Baraguyu herds are 
watered at holes dug in the riverbeds. Ironically, the Baraguyu constitute an 
important market for some of these crops which they endanger. Not all of the 
herds trampling such fields belong to Baraguyu. I have also seen the herds of 
Kaguru ruin such fields—the damage later being attributed to Baraguyu. 
While some herdowners are careful in guiding their herds to water points, 
many are not, and some even seem to damage such fields intentionally. 

Kaguru and Baraguyu also compete for pasturage, although this never 
results in open violence. Both groups sometimes set fire to the bush in order to 
secure new grass or mistakenly to combat livestock disease. This is illegal and 
cach group blames the other when authorities complain about this matter. 

Although raiding for livestock has been stamped out by colonial rule, 
sporadic petty theft of livestock is still practiced. Some of this is by Baraguyu, 
although Masai, Kamba, and other tribes are also offenders. Such thefts are 
not due to Baraguyu need for cattle, but to the Baraguyu warriors’ need for 
prestige. Baraguyu warriors traditionally comprise an age-set performing 
duties and gaining prestige in warfare and raiding. In the past these young 
men formed the raiding parties sent against their Bantu neighbors and some- 
times even against the Masai. The prestige of such men depends not only upon 
their martial appearance and equipment but upon the bravery of their exploits. 
Consequently, one still finds small groups of such men walking about Ukaguru 
seeking to prove their bravery against Kaguru. Sometimes they may steal an 
inimal; sometimes they may threaten a lone Kaguru travelling with a load of 
tobacco or sugarcane; sometimes they will threaten and perhaps spear a 
journeying Kaguru as he pushes his bicycle up a hill. It must be emphasized 
that not all Baraguyu warriors conduct themselves in this manner, but there is 
considerable social pressure on such men to do so in order to live up to their 
now defunct roles as warriors. Such men rarely behave in this manner in their 
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own neighborhoods, but seek adventure in distant areas where they are not 
known and can thus escape apprehension, and where their acts cannot conflict 
with any relations they or their kin may have with local Kaguru. 

VI. PREVENTION OF CONFLICT AND PUNISHMENT OF CRIMES 
1) Official means 

Under colonial ru'e Baraguyu have relinquished local political power, which 
is now almost exclusively in the hands of Kaguru. The Kaguru Native Au- 
thority runs the courts, administers taxation and the finances of local govern- 
ment for schools and dispensaries, and supplies funds for mission schools, 
government livestock services, agricultural aids, etc. Local police are not ad- 
ministered through this organization but through the police at Kilosa town, 

Although the Baraguyu are part of the Kaguru Native Authority, they had 
their own lower court until 1957 at Kibedya, in northwestern Ukaguru. In that 
year it was closed, apparently because many Baraguyu failed to pay their taxes 
and because few Baraguyu brought cases to the court. 

At present all cases between Baraguyu are settled out of court, usually by 
local age-set leaders who have no government recognition. Nor do Baraguyu 
bring Kaguru to court since they feel that judgments in a Kaguru court would 
favor the Kaguru. Since Baraguyu are illiterate and relatively ignorant of the 
law, a biased judgment may be given with little difficulty. Appeals against 
judgments must be taken through the Kaguru court system before reaching a 
European magistrate at Kilosa town. Very few Baraguyu are willing to spend 
the time or money this involves. Furthermore, few Baraguyu are sufficiently 
proficient in Kaguru or Swahili to carry a case to such a court, nor did I find 
any Kaguru who were fluent in Baraguyu, and only a few who knew even the 
simpler phrases of that language. 

Nearly every month one or more Baraguyu are brought to trial by Kaguru 
in some Kaguru court. Such cases usually involve alleged trespass of Baraguyu 
livestock on Kaguru fields or else assault by Baraguyu against Kaguru. In such 
judgments, Baraguyu are invariably fined amounts several times higher than 
the amounts Kaguru would be fined for a similar offense. Similarly, Baraguyu 
are said to pay higher bribes than Kaguru in order to avoid certain judgments, 
e.g., an assault case possibly meriting prison may be settled by a fine and a 
bribe paid to a local court leader. Kaguru say that this is because Baraguyu 
are richer and therefore will not be deterred from further crime by small 
amounts which would deter Kaguru. While Kaguru are rarely jailed by loca! 
courts, Baraguyu are jailed since they would otherwise escape trial because 
they cannot be kept under surveillance like sedentary Kaguru villagers. 

The local Native Authority courts do not provide any means by which 
Kaguru-Baraguyu disputes may be settled to the satisfaction of both groups. 
They represent a means by which Kaguru are now able to make Baraguyu 
conform to an order defined almost exclusively by Kaguru leaders. Legally, 
Baraguyu are bound to respect and obey such courts. They may appeal and 
take their cases through the court hierarchy, but usually they do not. 


ll 
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Although the Baraguyu regard the local court system with great antago- 
nism, they are considerably involved in other aspects of the local Kaguru 
Native Authority. Although some Baraguyu seem to avoid paying taxes since 
it is extremely difficult for the government to obtain accurate information on 
Baraguyu population and livestock holdings, they actually seem to provide 
funds far out of proportion to their small local population. In addition to pay- 
ing personal tax, Baraguyu pay two shillings per head of cattle and 5 percent 
of all sales of cattle. But Baraguyu refuse to contribute labor to any local 
government project. Kaguru complain that Baraguyu will pay cash, but con- 
sider themselves above any manual labor—a view which Baraguyu insultingly 
affirm. Baraguyu also receive many benefits from the local Native Authority. 
They receive free medical treatment at the local Native Authority dispensa- 
ries. Furthermore, they have benefited from a livestock dip, veterinary serv- 
ice, and the auction facilities at Chakwale which, though not directly part of 
the Native Authority, are part of the same government system. 


2) Unofficial means 


To understand fully the Baraguyu-Kaguru conflict today, we must con- 
sider the intertribal relations outside these courts, since the official means 
available at present offer inadequate provisions for settlement of such con- 
flicts. 

The Baraguyu attempt to exert their rights through violence. They imply 
that any offense against them will result in revenge against Kaguru. Although 
this is still the view expounded publicly by most Baraguyu and at times by 
their ritual leader, there seems to be an increasing awareness among Baraguyu 
elders that such means are ultimately ineffectual, not only because they do not 
prevent conflict but because such recourse to violence loses any support the 
Baraguyu may have gained from the European administration. There has been 
an increasing attempt by some Baraguyu to present their cases outside the 
local Kaguru courts. Kaguru local officials are deliberately circumvented and 
Baraguyu attempt instead to send delegations to the district commissioner or 
other officials. Serious cases, such as the occasional murders between the two 
tribes, are always police affairs and thus automatically fall outside the local 
Kaguru courts. The Baraguyu’s lack of centralization makes it very difficult to 
guarantee any conduct agreed upon at such meetings. The only possible ex- 
ception is the Baraguyu ritual leader who has shown little desire to amalga- 
mate his people into any modern system. 

Baraguyu have also attempted to enlist African nationalists for aid in these 
disputes. They have received support from them in disputes in which Baraguyu 
appear to represent African interests as opposed to non-Africans, e.g., a dispute 
over Baraguyu use of pasture land in a government ranching scheme. But 
nationalists have wisely attempted to discourage disputes between Baraguyu 
and Kaguru, since African nationalism is inherently committed to minimizing 
tribal differences. The local district and provincial nationalist leaders do not 
come from Ukaguru and have not faced any difficulty in maintaining this 
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anti-tribalism view. Local Kaguru and Baraguyu members of this movement 
have far more difficulty accepting this ideal. Nationalists may eventually 
comprise a new African group demanding a solution to Kaguru-Baraguyu 
conflict. 

Kaguru also have attempted to exert their rights through violence rather 
than through formal and official channels. Kaguru tend to present this vio- 
lence not as something they willingly do but as something they do only as a 
self-protective measure against the Baraguyu. Sometimes Kaguru shoot 
poisoned arrows into herds of Baraguyu livestock when they trespass on a 
Kaguru field. A few such incidents came to my knowledge while I was in 
Ukaguru. In none of these instances were the cases taken to court, nor could the 
authorities discover who the culprits were. Shortly before and shortly after my 
stay in Ukaguru such livestock quarrels led to several murders of Kaguru and 
Baraguyu. 

The Kaguru have organized a vigilante-type group, called Umwano wa 
Ukaguru. This organization was officially formed in 1957. When it applied for 
and received its government permit, it presented itself as a mutual-aid society. 
However, the nature of this aid is readily apparent if one knows the Kaguru 
translation of this group’s name. The word umwano means “‘war-cry”’ in the 
Kaguru language. The ‘‘mutual aid” consists of various defense and counter- 
attack measures taken on occasions when Kaguru or their livestock are mo- 
lested by Baraguyu. Umwano has been associated (not wholly willingly) with 
another Kaguru organization with a decidedly more political and modern 
character. In a publication of this other organization, Umwano’s aim was de- 
scribed as “‘to try to stop bloodshed (wkatili) in Ukaguru.’”’ Next to this com- 
ment the publication has a drawing showing two Kaguru with bows and ar- 
rows aimed at a Baraguyu who is threatening them. 

Umwano was originally formed in Idibo in northern Ukaguru. This is the 
only zone in Ukaguru where both Kaguru and Baraguyu possess cattle. There 
are no Baraguyu in the mountain zone; there are few Baraguyu in the low- 
lands, and no Kaguru there possess cattle. Most Baraguyu herd their cattle in 
the central and northwestern portions of the plateau zone. Kaguru have large 
numbers of cattle in the northwestern plateau area, and it is theré that cattle 
theft and competition for pasture and cattle marketing occurs between the two 
tribes. Conflict over livestock trespass and assaults by Baraguyu occur in all of 
the plateau, but an additional motivation for forming a group such as Umwano 
seems to have been provided in this northwestern area where Kaguru, espe- 
cially Kaguru leaders, compete with Baraguyu. This is also the most remote 
and least modern of those areas of Ukaguru where both Kaguru and Baraguyu 
live. 

Although Umwano was at first active only in Idibo, in 1958 the Kaguru 
paramount chief and various headmen from the central plateau area were in- 
vited .o Idibo where they were urged to encourage this movement in their 
areas. They were shown two Baraguyu cattle thieves captured through the 
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efforts of Umwano. Subsequently, there has been some extension of this or- 
ganization outside the Idibo sub-chiefdom. Memberyship in Umwano is said to 
involve taking oaths and drinking a bark medicine believed to induce bravery. 
A small membership fee is paid, the amount adjusted to the size of a member’s 
herd. All members possess bows and arrows and swear to come fully armed when 
the war signal (umwano) is sounded on one of several kudu horns kept by the 
group. Besides offering defense against Baraguyu thefi or livestock trespass, 
the group also supports the journeys of members tracing stolen livestock, e.g., 
it sent two members 180 miles north to Monduli in Masailand to inquire about 
stolen cattle. At some meetings Umwano leaders give instructions on the meth- 
ods to be used in searching a Baraguyu camp and in the ways to fight Bar- 
aguyu. To the best of my knowledge no Baraguyu camp has ever been searched 
or attacked. 

At meetings Umwano members are always fully armed. They sometimes 
march about to the blasts of their war horns. These various meetings are in- 
variably followed by large beer parties and sometimes by meat feasts provided 


by any members who have failed in some of their Umwano obligations. 

Despite its government permit, Umwano has recently been reprimanded 
by local European authorities. Umwano leaders are in close cooperation with 
local Kaguru political leaders. They are sometimes the same persons. It there- 
fore sometimes happens that Baraguyu are arrested and charged with “‘crimes”’ 
defined not by government law but by Umwano rulings. Such Baraguyu are 
sometimes heavily fined and the money pocketed by Umwano leaders. Since 
officials and Umwano personnel are sometimes the same persons or else kin, it 
is not surprising that it was only after a year’s such activity and the advice of 
several outsiders that Baraguyu realized that they were able to protest to 
colonial authorities. 

At present the nature of Kaguru-Baraguyu conflict is not essentially 
economic, but rather political. Despite competition over pasture and market- 
ing of livestock, economic factors provide the chief basis for interdependence 
between these two tribal groups. The serious problem of conflict seems to de- 
rive from the lack of any formal means by which Baraguyu and Kaguru might 
meet each other on equitable political terms. The difficulty lies in local politics 
and in the difference in the social behavior and cultural values of the two 
groups. The difference in these two sets of cultural values seems to be increas- 
ing. Kaguru are intensely eager to master modern behavior, but Baraguyu 
show very little sign that they are prepared to adopt any social or cultural 
changes, even though they are committed to a new economy. Today the ma- 
jority of Kaguru children receive some primary education, but not one Bar- 
aguyu child attends school.® 

Traditional leadership in Ukaguru is not committed to solving this prob- 
lem. Some Kaguru leaders profit by intertribal conflict, both in the bribes they 
receive in settling cases and in the power they obtain through organizations 
such as Umwano which seem to thrive on tribal antagonism. Baraguyu leaders 
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have been equally unwilling to reach such agreement and some of these men 
are said secretly to encourage warriors to violence as part of the maintenance 
of the Baraguyu tradition of bravery and warfare. It is chiefly from groups 
outside Ukaguru—from European officials and to a lesser extent from African 
nationalists—that attempts have been made to reach some intertribal rap- 
prochement. At present the Europeans do not have sufficient numbers to en- 
force such policy. They are dependent upon local traditional leaders for local 
administration and these leaders are committed to maintaining these tribal 
differences. Although colonial rule eliminated tribal warfare and provided new 
economic bases for tribal interdependence, this rule relies heavily upon a form 
of administration based upon the tribal system and to this extent colonial rule 
fostered the tribal divisions on which such conflict is based. 


VII. SUMMARY 


In this paper I have tried to show the ambivalent character of the relations 
between two tribal groups in one chiefdom in East Africa. I have tried to show 
how these have altered through the changing conditions of colonial rule and 
market economy. The economic and political factors determining such rela- 
tions will be subject to even further modification as Ukaguru becomes more 
thoroughly incorporated into the national affairs of the Territory. As this 
happens the relations between these two tribes will be determined less by local 
factors and increasingly by provincial and national policy. 

I do not suggest that Baraguyu-Kaguru relations in Ukaguru are wholly 
typical of intertribal relations in East Africa. However, they do represent a 
problem concerning a large area and over a dozen tribes in Tanganyika. The 
Baraguyu and Masai have often been described as classic examples of warlike 
peoples, predatory upon neighboring tribes. Writers on East Africa often tend 
to minimize, or even to ignore, the dependence of the Masai upon the Dorobo, 
Kikuyu, Nguu, Kamba, Sonjo and other tribes for necessities such as metal 
and grain, as well as tobacco, honey, and women. The case was similar with the 
Baraguyu. If traditional enemies such as the Nilo-Hamitic tribes and the 
Bantu are dependent upon each other, we may suppose that there may also be 
comparable relations between many other less hostile people who are neighbors. 
Anthropologists in Africa frequently neglect such relations, and this had dis- 
torted, it seems to me, their descriptions of the economic and political systems 
of certain African peoples. 

This paper may illustrate the complexity of intertribal relations and may 
indicate that even in those cases in which earlier writers describe such rela- 
tions simply as ones of conflict, considerable interdependence often exists as 
well. In this paper I have tried to indicate some of the economic and political 
factors which must be considered in analyzing the effects of modern external 
influences upon traditional African societies considered not as discrete isolates, 
but as interrelated groups. 
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NOTES 


' This paper is the result of fieldwork in Kilosa District, Tanganyika (1957-58), made 
possible by a research assistantship given by the University of Illinois, under the auspices of 
Julian H. Steward. 

2 For information on the Tatoga, see Wilson (1953). For brief information on Masai-Kamba 
relations, see Lindblom (1920:186, 287, 482, 526, 562). For information on Masai-Kikuyu rela- 
tions, see Fosbrooke (1948:14, 17, 47). The famous Ruanda-Urundi kingdoms are not wholly 
comparable to the problems cited in this paper, since the tribes involved were combined together 
into enduring and integral political units (Maquet 1954). 

’ These data vary slightly from those published in a previous article (Beidelman 1960). 
Since writing that article I have obtained more recent and accurate estimates on such holdings. 

‘ Information on the Baraguyu and a bibliography of sources dealing with Baraguyu-Kaguru 
relations in the pre-colonial period may be obtained from my other articles (1960, 1961a). 

® Recently some efforts were made to invite such age-set leaders to government meetings in 
Kilosa town. These efforts met with only partial success. The rdle of an age-set leader is strictly 
one of mediator. Such a leader skillfully avoids official government status, since this would com- 
promise the informality and lack of power essential to his réle. 

Baraguyu do sometimes seek government aid in retrieving a woman abducted into another 
government district. These cases are not settled in court but by obtaining a local court writ 
directed to another district ordering police action for the return of such a woman to her district. 

6 Baraguyu refuse to send their children to Bantu schools. Baraguyu made some effort to 
build a simple school, but the building was destroyed one night by unknown persons. No 
serious or enduring effort, however, has been made by any Baraguyu to promote education. No 
Baraguyu in Ukaguru has made any attempt to send a child to the government or mission schools 
in the area. 
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A Reappraisal of Hohokam Irrigation} 


RICHARD B. WOODBURY 


University of Arizona 


For over two centuries the visible remains of prehistoric irrigation in south- 
ern Arizona have been the subject of scrutiny and speculation. Manje, for 
example, in the company of Father Kino, recorded his observations of the 
canals near Casa Grande and along the Santa Cruz River at the end of the 17th 
century (Karns 1954:135, 141, 287). In the 19th century many keen observers, 
such as General Rusling (1877), were impressed by what they could see and 
could infer about the canals. Systematic investigations began with Cushing in 
1887, when the Hemenway Expedition cut a cross section through the canal 
that they found at Los Muertos (reported by Hodge in 1893), and prepared a 
map of the canals leading from the Salt River to the vicinity of Los Muertos 
(published by Haury, 1945a), that appears to consist of about equal parts of 
observation and imagination. A more satisfactory map, and one of a larger 
area, was published by Patrick in 1903, becoming the basis for Turney’s map 
of 1922 and its later editions through 1929. Turney also published (1929-30) a 
lengthy but unorganized collection of quotations, observations, and specula- 
tions concerning the ancient canals of the Salt Valley. The first map of the Gila 
River canals was published in 1926 by Cummings. In 1930 an ambitious and 
systematic program of aerial photography of parts of both the Gila and Salt 
was directed by Judd (1931) with assistance from Halseth (1936)—a program 
that unfortunately was never completed and published, although the photo- 
graphs and notes are currently on loan to the Arizona State Museum, where 
they are receiving further study. 

Excavation of prehistoric canals has lagged behind mapping and surface 
observations, so that only the two cross sections dug by Haury at Snaketown 
(Haury 1937) have been available as a basis for correcting the many guesses 
made about the size and form of the canals. In general, three kinds of informa- 
tion are needed for a proper understanding of Hohokam irrigation: (1) details 
such as size, profile, gradient, and course of individual canals; (2) chronological 
data—dates of initial construction and length of use; and (3) the location and 
extent of the several canal systems. All of this information will be most useful, 
of course, when combined with the slowly emerging picture of Hohokam cul- 
ture history. But details of the ancient canals are scanty and will remain so, 
since the places anciently irrigated have been highly attractive to modern 
farmers ever since the first settlement of Phoenix in 1867. In 1903 Patrick 
wrote that “‘... the greater portion of the ruins of the ancient canal systems 
have long since been leveled by the agriculturalist.’’ The situation is far worse 
now than Patrick could have imagined. Nevertheless, a few facts are available, 
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and can be quickly summarized. Hodge reported the Los Muertos canal to be 7 
feet deep below the original banks and 30 feet wide between the crests of the 
banks, at a point 7 or 8 miles from the canal head. Patrick mentions canals as 
wide as 75 feet from bank to bank and 12 miles long; he also concluded that 
ancient gradients must have been similar to modern ones because the canals of 
the present follow essentially the same routes as those of the past in many 
places. Patrick is probably only partially correct in this detail, since there are 
indications that some of the prehistoric canals had relatively steep grades. The 
first precise measurements, and until 1959 the only ones, were made in 1935 at 
Snaketown, a large site of long occupation, located on the north bank of the 
Gila directly south of the town of Tempe. The canal running along the south 
edge of the town had originally been dug 3m. wide and 2m. deep, this at about 
8 or 10 miles from its intake. A half mile to the west it forked, forming two 
channels each about 1m. deep and 1.5 to 2.0m. wide. Both the main canals and 
its branches had a rounded, U-shaped cross section, with quite steep sides, and 
the main canal shows repeated filling and clearing (Haury 1937). 

During 1959 and 1960 the University of Arizona’s program of research on 
the utilization of arid lands, financed by the Rockefeller Foundation of New 
York, has made it possible to secure additional details of Hohokam canals by 
means of cross sections at Snaketown, Gila Bend, and the Park of Four Waters 
in Phoenix. 

At Snaketown four additional cross sections were dug, across the main 
canal and across its two branches, with special attention to the division point 
itself. Hodge reported (1893) that at Los Muertos post holes were found which 
were interpreted as the remains of a headgate for controlling the flow of water 
at a branching of the canal. Unfortunately, details are insufficient to judge how 
sound this inference was, or what the structure might have been. At Snaketown 
there was no trace of postholes or of any other structure for directing water into 
one branch or the other. Temporary earth barriers might, of course, have been 
used, and all trace later swept away by the flow in the canal, but it is more 
probable that water flowed unhindered into both branches. There was found at 
Snaketown an abrupt change in the profile of the canal just above the fork, 
from deep and narrow, approximately V-shaped, to broad and flat-bottomed, 
so that a triangular basin was formed, with the branch channels leading out of 
its lower corners. That this basin served to slow the water in the canal and 
cause it to drop much of its sediment is shown by the conspicuously high banks 
at this point, built up by the the repeated clearing out of the canal deposits. 

At Gila Bend three sections were dug across a canal at points about half a 
mile apart and 5 or 6 miles from its intake. This canal served the Gatlin site, 
located about 2 miles north of the town of Gila Bend; the site is distinguished 
by a flat-topped, sloping-sided platform of uncertain significance, recently 
excavated for the National Park Service by W. W. Wasley of the Arizona 
State Museum. The site, and presumably the canal, can be assigned to the 
Sacaton phase of the Hohokam sequence. The canal sections showed a U- 
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shaped profile, with a great deal of variation in the slope of the sides and con- 
siderable asymmetry. The canal had been dug to a depth of 1.30 to 1.80m. be- 
low the former ground level, and to a width of 3.0 to 3.5m. Its banks were so 
low as to suggest very little clearing of the canal, and hence a fairly brief span 
of use can be inferred. 

The largest surviving Hohokam canal remains are in the Park of Four 
Waters, Phoenix, near the site of Pueblo Grande, a large Classic period ruin 
that has been incorporated in a city park with an associated museum and re- 
search laboratory. A 60m. trench dug across the two large canals provided 
impressive evidence of the size that major canals could reach (Woodbury 
1960). The canals run close together here, nearly parallel, but diverging toward 
the west. The north canal was broadly U-shaped in profile, 11m. wide at the 
former ground level and 26m. from crest to crest of its banks. It had been dug 
3m. into sand and coarse gravel, and, subsequent to its initial use, had been 
lined with a layer of brown clay forming a layer which varied from 1 to 10 cm. 
in thickness; the structure of this clay precluded the possibility of its being 
waterlaid, and two tests pits verified its presence for at least the next 150m. of 
the channel. No similar clay lining has been observed elsewhere, and the labor 
of carrying in the clay even from nearby sources in the valley would have been 
enormous. It would, of course, have greatly reduced the loss of water by seep- 
age into the underlying coarse gravels. The southern canal was much narrower 
and deeper, V-shaped in profile, with steep sides; it had been dug originally to 
a depth of 4m. from the ground level, and with a width of 6m., and it measured 
18m. from bank to bank. Although the canals are close together at the point 
trenched, it is probable that they took water from the river at separate points 
and served separate groups of fields to the west and northwest. Patrick’s map 
shows them extending for about 9 and 12 miles. 

Until Haury’s work at Snaketown there had been only outright guesses of 
the age of these canals, but convincing ceramic evidence was found there that 
the canal running past the site was dug in the Santa Cruz phase, about A.D. 
800. Because of its size and the presumed need for irrigation to support village 
life for some time prior to this, Haury suggested that canal irrigation on the 
Gila must have begun at least as early as A.D. 500. No evidence has yet been 
found for irrigation this early on the Gila and Salt, however, and we cannot 
ignore the possibility that until the 9th century crops were raised on the flood 
plain where fields were watered naturally during seasonal floods, or with sim- 
ple spreading of flood water, such as is reported for the Yumans on the Lower 
Colorado (Castetter and Bell 1951:132-3). At the Park of Four Waters only 
scanty sherd material was found in the canal fills or in the banks, but it sug- 
gests that both canals were dug in the Soho phase of the Classic period, prob- 
ably late in the 12th or during the 13th century. These canals could have been 
used for only a century or two at the most, if current ideas about the date of 
abandonment of the Salt Valley are correct. In contrast, the Snaketown canal 
was in at least intermittent, and perhaps continuous, use for 600 or 700 years, 
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serving a small Classic period town northwest of Snaketown after the main 
site was abandoned. 

The third type of needed information mentioned above concerns the loca- 
tion and extent of the canal systems. Attention has focused in the past on a 
limited part of the Gila drainage, and even Judd’s aerial survey omitted im- 
portant parts of the total area. The total extent of canal systems can serve as a 
basis for more realistic estimates of possible cultivated acreage and of popula- 
tion, estimates which are important in appraising the scope of Hohokam ir- 
rigation in relation to the manpower available. In the past, wildly exaggerated 
guesses of the prehistoric population of the Salt River Valley were made de- 
liberately, for the purpose of attracting capital and settlers; estimates of 
200,000 to 500,000 had no real basis beyond the enthusiasm of the writer. 
Patrick’s careful mapping made it possible for him to calculate that there had 
been 135 miles of main canals in the vicinity of Phoenix, probably a reasonable 
figure. But Patrick made the quite unjustified assumption that all of these 
canals were in simultaneous use, and that 140,000 acres of land could have been 
cultivated. At 7 acres per family he could argue that 120,000 people had once 
lived in this region as farmers, with a lesser number in the towns depending on 
them for their food supply. Unfortunately, dating the individual canals is 
extremely difficult, so that it will not be easy to arrive at a sounder figure than 
this, but it is improbable that the population approached even half this num- 
ber. In 1936 Halseth estimated, on the basis of Judd’s aerial survey, that there 
had been about 185 miles of main canals along the Gila and Salt, but made no 
guesses as to acreage or population. Actually, mileage must have been much 
more, although not necessarily all in use at any one time. Along the upper Gila, 
in the vicinity of Safford, irrigated fields probably once existed for about 25 
miles on both sides of the river. About 40 miles of the central Gila were irri- 
gated, from Florence to Pima Butte; and at Gila Bend at least 10 miles were 
irrigated. On the Salt irrigated fields extended for about 35 miles along the 
river, from Granite Reef, past Phoenix, to the junction with the Gila, and for 
part of this distance canals could take water to fields 7 or 8 miles away from the 
nearest part of the river. In addition to this irrigation along the two main 
rivers, lands along all the main tributaries—the Agua Fria, the Verde, the 
Santa Cruz, and the San Pedro—were apparently irrigated on a somewhat 
smaller scale. All of these irrigated areas lie in the drainage of the Gila, scat- 
tered across a region about 175 miles from east to west and 125 miles from 
north to south. 

Sketchy though our factual information is, it must serve as the basis for 
inferences and hypotheses concerning two subjects of more importance than 
the mere physical details of Hohokam irrigation: first, its origins, and second, 
the nature of the social and economic system or systems that accompanied it. 

Attempts to settle the problem of origin have been few and inconclusive. In 
1937 Haury suggested the possibility of a local origin in southern Arizona, 
arguing that irrigation would have been essential for the population growth 
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and cultural elaboration that followed the Pioneer period. Later he wrote that 
‘* |. . opportunities for the development of canal irrigation would appear to 
have been better in the arid Southwest than elsewhere’ (Haury 1945b:65). 
This argument has strong support from the lack of evidence for prehistoric 
irrigation in northern Mexico, in spite of a substantial amount of careful work 
in that area in recent years. A quite different interpretation has been placed on 
this northern Mexican lack of irrigation by Di Peso (1956: 252, 259-64, 481-2, 
562-4) and Gladwin (1957:84~-7, 350), who argue that it must have been in- 
troduced from central Mexico by a migrating group who travelled rapidly, 
leaving no intervening traces; unfortunately, neither of these authors is able 
to specify a point of origin for this hypothetical group. As far as present knowl- 
edge goes, the spatial gap between Mesoamerican irrigation and that of south- 
ern Arizona is of impressive proportions; Palerm (1954) finds no records of 
irrigation at the time of the Spanish Conquest north of southern Nayarit, 
about 850 miles from the Gila. In modern times irrigation has been reported 
for the Opata, Pima Bajo, Cora (Beals 1932), and Yaqui (Studhalter 1936), 
thus partly filling the gap, although none of these occurrences has any demon- 
strable time depth and can therefore contribute little to the problem of the 
first Hohokam irrigation of some 1100 years ago. A continuing difficulty with 
any presumed central Mexican origin for southern Arizona irrigation is the 
scarcity of information on irrigation in central Mexico prior to the 16th century. 
Only in recent years has the promising work by Millon and others (see Millon 
1957) on small irrigation systems near Teotihuacan begun to demonstrate a 
substantial antiquity for irrigation in the Valley of Mexico. But until much 
more work is done, and pending the discovery of earlier and larger Mexican 
irrigation systems, a southern origin for Hohokam irrigation can not be dem- 
onstrated. Perhaps the most convincing argument of all for such an origin lies 
in the well-documented appearance in Arizona during the 8th to 12th cen- 
turies of a large number of other traits of undisputed Mexican origin—hball 
courts, copper bells, pyrite mosaics, for example—even though a specific 
Mexican source and route of transmission cannot yet be demonstrated for each 
(Haury 1945b). There is, however, no necessary association of these traits 
with irrigation, so that we are left with little more than a suspicion, or, for 
some, a hope, that a knowledge of irrigation travelled northward at this time. 

In view of the uncertainty of any attempt to prove a southern origin for 
Hohokam irrigation, at least until new data come to light, it is only fair to 
consider the alternative—a local, Southwestern origin. This alternative be- 
comes less unreasonable when the large-scale irrigation of the Gila and Salt 
is viewed in the perspective of our growing knowledge of the many and varied 
forms of water control practiced by aboriginal farmers throughout the greater 
Southwest. Water control methods include permanent canals or ditches, 
temporary channels for directing water, terraces built across small streams, 
and rock alignments for slowing and spreading runoff. A few examples of each 
of these methods must suffice to suggest their widespread use. In Chaco 
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Canyon a ditch reported as 2 miles long conveyed water from a system of 
artificial reservoirs, all apparently constructed in Pueblo III times, although 
modified during the last century (Judd 1954:56-7). The ditch or canal at 
Mesa Verde on Chapin Mesa has been known, though inadequately studied, 
since it was first described by Nordenskiéld (1893); its surviving remnant is 
about 4 miles long (Brew 1946:10), and it was originally about 5 feet deep and 
15 to 20 feet wide (J.A. Lancaster, personal communication); it apparently 
carried water from the higher and wetter part of the mesa to a large number 
of small fields further down the mesa. Much smaller permanent systems of 
channels for watering fields have been reported at Montezuma Well (Schroeder 
1960: 28), where they probably are earlier than the middle of the 12th century, 
from Beaver Creek on the Lower San Juan (Adams and Adams 1959) where 
the occupation was limited to the 13th century, and from 16th century Zuni 
and some of the Rio Grande pueblos (Wittfogel and Goldfrank 1943: 21-2). 
Temporary channels for the irrigation of fields have been reported for the 
Navaho (Hill 1938:24-5) but probably began only during the 19th century; 
for the Havasupai in Cataract Canyon (Spier 1928:101-3), where irrigation 
had probably been practiced from the 10th or 11th century (Schwartz 1956: 79- 
80); and for several other groups (Driver and Massey 1957, Map 37). In the 
Papagueria a variety of highly suitable techniques of directing and spreading 
water advantageously were in use at least during the last few centuries and 
probably much earlier (Castetter and Bell 1942:44, 168-70). 

The building of dry-laid masonry terraces across small, steep, intermittent 
streams has been reported for numerous localities in the Southwest, such as 
Mesa Verde (Stewart and Donnelly 1943:34-6), the north rim of Grand 
Canyon and Navaho Mountain (Stewart and Donnelly 1943:36-40), Marsh 
Pass (Kidder and Guernsey 1919:64), Point of Pines (Woodbury 1961), 
northeast of Flagstaff (Colton 1932:16), and near the First Mesa of the Hopi 
(Hack 1942:30). These terraces, sometimes referred to by the ambiguous 
term ‘‘check-dams,” formed series of small plots, each containing soil held 
by a low wall and making possible the maximum agricultural use of the 
occasional water coming down the stream channel. 

A somewhat similar but simpler method was widely used on hillsides or 
gentle slopes to slow run off, reduce erosion, and permit the farming of loca- 
tions that had little accessible ground water. Stone alignments, either a single 
row or a low wall, followed approximately the contours of the slope, and formed 
the borders of extensive field areas. These stone field borders have been ob- 
served at many locations by numerous archeologists, but only occasionally 
reported in sufficient detail for their nature and function to be apparent. One 
of the fullest descriptions is for the Kaibab Plateau (Hall 1942:12-14); others 
will be described in a forthcoming report on the Point of Pines area (Woodbury 
1961). 

The importance of these various techniques for managing the water supply 
and assuring its maximum effective use for farming is the evidence they 
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furnish of an intensive aboriginal development of water control, with methods 
suitable for every local situation. Although no step by step development of 
large-scale irrigation from small-scale terracing and ditching can be demon- 
strated, the possibility can certainly not be ignored. Of the many parts of 
the Southwest that were farmed in prehistoric times, only the Gila drainage 
offered such extensive opportunity for development of ditches and canals, 
using principles and techniques that were widely known and used on a more 
limited basis. 

As to the origins of Hohokam irrigation, then, present evidence is insuf- 
ficient for a choice between diffusion from central Mexico and a local develop- 
ment. 

The other aspect of Hohokam irrigation that deserves attention, in spite 
of the limitations of our factual data, is the question of what social system 
accompanied it and what methods were used for the management of the labor 
force necessary for the digging and maintaining of the canals. It is little credit 
to archeologists that almost no serious attention has been given this problem 
until quite recently. The scale of prehistoric Hohokam canals is sufficient to 
raise the possibility of an incipient “‘hydraulic society”’ having been in process 
of development. Wittfogel’s general argument (Wittfogel 1957) is that large- 
scale hydraulic works are possible only in a hierarchically ordered society 
which can control the entire labor force through a central point of authority. 
There is little in Hohokam material culture to suggest this, although a few 
imported luxury objects from Mexico, a few distinctive burials, and a few 
architectural details can perhaps be used as a basis for such an interpretation 
(see, for example, Gerald 1959). It is more probable that the canals were 
built with neither a central authority controlling the Gila-Salt valley, nor a 
large organized labor force. They were probably built gradually, and a small 
ditch of 2 or 3 miles repeatedly enlarged through several generations until 
its final size was reached. Unfortunately for the archeologist, such a ditch 
will preserve traces of only the final phase, each enlargement having obliter- 
ated the previous ditch. A small labor force, no more than a single village 
could supply, would suffice for such a method of canal building. A rough 
calculation will suggest the scale at which work may have been done. If a 
man moved only a cubic meter of earth a day, a modest estimate even for 
simple hand tools, the months between harvesting and planting would be 
sufficient for a group of only 25 men to dig a canal two meters wide, a meter 
deep, and two to three miles long. At this rate even the largest canals would 
have required no extraordinary manpower. 

The Gila River Pima were apparently irrigating their fields in the mid- 
19th century in much the manner that their Hohokam predecessors had, as 
far as can be judged from the rather slender ethnographic evidence. In 1914 
Southworth, an engineer associated with planning for Coolidge Dam on the 
Gila, collected a valuable series of accounts from elderly Pimas of canal 
building and agricultural activities in the period of about 1860 to 1880. They 
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said that canals were built on the initiative of individuals, men of prominence 
but not necessarily village headmen, who could secure the necessary coopera- 
tion of others. For example, one informant stated: 

Myself and another man .. . were the ones who called a meeting and made [the] suggestion of 
digging the ditch. Plans were made at once to do the work. We were at it two years before we 
finished it (Southworth 1931:5). 

Insofar as this is a clue to the prehistoric system of organizing work, it is far 
removed from even an incipient “oriental despotism.” 

It is difficult to estimate the extent of Hohokam engineering knowledge, 
and we know nothing of the details of planning canals, but it is extremely 
improbable that there were permanent diversion dams or control gates of any 
sort. Simple rule-of-thumb rules, combined with generations of accumulated 
experience, would have sufficed for the laying out of canals, with no class 
of engineering specialists or hydraulic bureaucracy. 

Even though some of the canals probably served the fields of more than 
one village and thus became inter-village responsibilities, simple traditional 
agreements would have been sufficient to assure cooperation most of the time. 
{nd a more formal legal alliance of two or three villages for the purpose of 
managing mutual water problems would still fall far short of strong central 
iuthority that the theory of “hydraulic society” proposes. As Beals (1955) 
has pointed out, it is perhaps only our own ethnocentric bias that makes us 
suppose that any undertaking beyond the scope of a single family or small 
group of relatives must have highly organized direction on a permanent basis 
for its success. In our own society, it is true, few activities are now left to 
voluntary action or to informal, unorganized cooperation, but we should not 
overlook the possibility that other societies may have managed quite large 
iffairs effectively on a basis that would seem to us casual and unsystematic 
» the point of chaos. Also, in the life of prehistoric Hohokam villages the 
pressure of public opinion for cooperation under temporary local leadership 
may have been just as strong as in the Pima of the last century. The Pima 

ils of the late 1800’s were capable of irrigating 13,000 to 16,000 acres 
with only the authority of local chiefs or other influential villagers. Before a 
vastly different organization can be attributed to the Hohokam we should 
demand far stronger evidence than is now available. 


NOTES 
This is a slightly revised version of a paper presented at the 25th Annual Meeting of the 


Society for American Archaeology, New Haven, May 5-7, 1960. It is Contribution No. 37 from 
the University of Arizona Program of Research in the Utilization of Arid Lands. 
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Brief Communications 


A NOTE ON THE SURPLUS DISCUSSION 


The Pearson-Harris discussion of the surplus may have left many readers 
dismayed at the number of complex questions that have been linked with 
this issue (Pearson 1957; Harris 1959). The purpose of this note is to point 
to some of the clarifications that this discussion has now produced and to 
offer some critical comment. 

Pearson’s intent, as indicated in the title of his peper (1957), was to offer 
a critique of a theory of development. He has shown that, contrary to a 
belief held by many social scientists, the surplus is not a necessary by-product 
of the economic process, nor is technology its only source. It is the instituting 
of part of the product which can be linked to a theory of development based 
on an increase in social stratification. It is the setting aside, the selecting out, 
the channeling in order to make the product available which is the necessary 
requirement. Such instituting need not await advances in technology. It may 
be achieved, for example, by additional taxation. Advances in technology do 
not necessarily lead to increases in social stratification, although they often 
do so. Their product must be instituted for this purpose. By showing that it 
s the instituting which is the necessary requirement, Pearson has succeeded 
in shifting the problem into an area ideally suited for investigation by the 
social sciences, namely, the institutional sphere. 

Harris agrees that there has been thus far a naive and indiscriminate use 
of the surplus concept in the social sciences. He feels, however, that Pearson’s 
general criticism goes too far and inhibits any progress toward a theory of 
development. This objection is difficult to follow. It may stem from an arti- 
ticial view of the economic process which is discussed below. 

Harris holds instead that technological progress may be treated as a general 
phenomenon that creates increases in the surplus above subsistence, which, 
in turn, are appropriated by classes of nonfood-producers and lead to increased 
social stratification. 

It may clarify matters to divide the surplus question into two separate 
problems. These are, broadly speaking, the relation between technology and 
surplus on the one hand, and, on the other, between surplus and social change. 
Such a division would seem to be consistent with the positions of both authors. 
lor example, Harris tells us that: 
rhe questions to be entertained revolve around .. . (the) relationship . . . between the qualita- 
tive and quantitative characteristics of production and the size of the surplus above subsistence 


(and) between the size of the surplus above subsistence and the appearance of stratified 
nd specialized phenomena (1959:196). 


The first problem, the relation between technology and surplus, remains 
puzzling. It is unfortunately still not clear, to this writer at least, in what 
sense subsistence, and consequently surplus above subsistence, is a measurable 
quantity as Harris contends. 
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The following remarks are concerned with the second problem, the rela- 
tion between surplus and social change. Here, it appears, Harris provides a 
limiting framework for its examination: 

The decisive question now becomes: what force or incentive makes the food-producers surrender 


a portion of their necessary food supply in order to support a class of nonfood-producers? 
(1959: 198) 


By implication, the complete “‘original”’ rights to the food are vested in the 

producers. Thus all movements of food from the producers to the nonproducers 
appear to be some form of exploitation. Yet, however widespread exploitation 
may have been in human society, we cannot gainsay the existence of “valid” 
socially-derived claims on the food of the producer, e.g., those of kinship, or 
of the blacksmith and watchman in the Indian village (Neale 1957:224). 
There is no human society where such socially-derived claims are absent. 

Thus Harris provides an artificial starting point instead of a substantive 
conception of the economic process. He begins with a fictional world where the 
producer has natural rights outside of society. This is not the only way to refer 
to the widespread existence of exploitation in human history. Even less is it the 
only starting point for comparative work on the problem of social stratification 
and development. Harris’ conviction that Pearson’s critique inhibits any 
progress toward a theory of development may be rooted in his inadequate view 
of the economy. 

Instead of relying on a conception of the economic process where food 
moves to the nonfood-producer under the aegis of either threats or bribes, 
i.e., where individuals must be compelled or persuaded to relinquish their 
“original” rights to the food, it would be useful to begin with the way this 
process is actually instituted in society. 

In order to provide such a framework, the volume in which Pearson’s 
paper appears (1957) views this process through the forms of economic inte- 
gration, namely, reciprocity, redistribution, and exchange, and through the 
specific institutions in which the process is embedded. For example, reciprocity 
embedded in a kinship system describes the case of the Trobriand Islander 
whose produce goes to his sister, while his own wife is fed in turn by her 
brother. Harris’ position is not a very helpful starting point in such instances. 

The way surpluses are instituted, that is, the way they are set aside, 
selected out, and channeled may bear a close relation to the way the economic 
process as a whole is organized. The forms of economic integration may thus 
prove to be useful in answering the problem of the relation between surplus 
and social change, the more so since they consist of only a small number of 
possible patterns and their combinations. 

Thus Pearson’s position does not appear to be either “whimsical”’ or 
“capricious” but provides a clear starting-point for answering that part of 
the surplus question which Harris regards as decisive. 

ABRAHAM ROTSTEIN 
University of Toronto 
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A REpLy TO ROTSTEIN’S NOTE 


These comments are focused upon the “implication” that as a result of 
“exploitation,” the food-producers are deprived of their ‘“‘complete ‘original’ 
rights” to the food. Since neither “exploitation” nor ‘‘complete ‘original’ 
rights” are mentioned by me, I fail to grasp the purpose of Mr. Rotstein’s 
remarks. The “artificial starting point” attributed to me is nothing more than 
what Rotstein means by “implication,” which I venture to suggest, is any- 
thing he fancies. “Exploitation”? does not occur in my text because it is one 
of those words which only saints k: »w how to use properly. I did not propose 
to start with “exploitation,” but rather with the ‘force or incentive” which 
would account for the transfer of metabolically useful food quanta from a 
class of food-producers to a class of non-food-producers. There is nothing 
‘fictional’ about this transfer. It is a bit of fiction, however, to suppose that 
taxation, production quotas, rent, and bureaucratic control of food production 
always existed. And it remains ‘‘whimsical’’ and “‘capricious” to suppose that 
these institutions developed whenever a people thought it would be a nice 
idea to “institute” them. 

The surplus theory is worth defending because it states some of the neces- 
sary conditions for social stratification in terms which do not depend upon 
a mysterious urge, possessed by the Inca but absent among the Eskimo, to 
“set aside,”’ “‘select out,’’ and “channel’”’ hard-won comestibles. These non- 
whimsical elements are to be found in the quantitative and qualitative rela- 
tionships between a given technology of food-production and the environment 
in which it operates. For reasons which continue to elude me, both Pearson 
and Rotstein appear to be unwilling to admit that it is difficult to “‘set aside,” 
“select out,” “channel,” and, one might add, by “implication,” give away, 


potlatch, take, steal, rob, plunder, or expropriate, plants and animals that 
do not exist. 


MARVIN HARRIS 
Columbia University 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE JAJMANI SysTEM: A COMMENT ON BENNETT AND DESPRES’ ARTICLE 


Sir: 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (1960:254-267) Bennett and 
Despres present a discussion of kinship and its relation to certain economic and politica] 
activities which they term, in some undefined sense, “instrumental.” The authors use 
the Indian jajmani system as one of their cases for analysis. My monograph of this 
system is then cited as suggesting no substantial revisions of their interpretation. On 
the contrary, I have found their interpretation of this system, as indeed their entire 
article, to be misleading, and I should like to comment very briefly upon this. I have not 
been to India, myself, and base my analysis entirely on published sources which were 


available to Bennett and Despres. 

Bennett and Despres apparently take their Indian information entirely from the 
works of Gould (1958) and Wiser (1936). This is surely very inadequate. Leaving aside 
Wiser’s interpretation of inter-caste relations, one still wonders how his work can 
serve any useful purpose in a discussion of kinship, since this is a topic about which his 
book tells us nothing. Nor does Gould’s article seem a suitable supplement to Wiser, 
especially in terms of the topic of kinship which Bennett and Despres present. (1 
must admit, though, that I am uncertain precisely what the problem of their paper is.) 
First of all, Gould’s article makes little use of the abundant data available on th 
jajmani system, not even of such readily accessible reports as those in Village India 
(Marriott 1955). Gould does make considerable use of Redfield-type village studies 
of areas outside India, but these studies are notorious for their failure to analyze 
successfully even the most rudimentary aspects of kinship and social organization. 

An even more serious fault, however, lies in the use of the term “‘kinship,” both in 
the article by Gould and in that by Bennett and Despres. The latter write of the 
jajmani system as one “of a lineage or kinship type”’ (1960:260). Whatever this means, 
it seems to indicate not only a misunderstanding of caste and the jajm4ni system, but 
also a serious misunderstanding of kinship as well. These inferences are borne out by 
other remarks elsewhere in their article, such as: “ .. . cultural ideology is caste: ac- 
tivity principles are familial’’ (p. 260), and “‘Considered first were standard techniques 
and models utilized in kinship analysis. These were found to be inadequate for two 
reasons. First, they failed to provide an explanation as to why both bilateral and uni- | 
lineal systems (as well as combinations of the two [sic] in some cases)...” (p. 255). 

Bennett and Despres conclude their discussion of the jajmani system with an ex- 
traordinary assertion: ‘‘This case represents an example where the principles of instru- 
mental activity are entirely different and at variance with the cultural ideology in 
terms of which relationships are defined” (1960:261). By ‘instrumental activity” 
they seem to mean the social interaction of persons and groups, in this case, jajmani 
relations. By ‘‘cultural ideology” they seem to mean certain values, in this case, those 
of caste. They then imply that my monograph supports these statements. b 

But caste traditions do not prevent members of one caste from associating with 


others, even with some members of lower castes. In fact, the hierarchic aspect of caste 
is utterly meaningless without such interaction. One of the most important traditions 
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of the caste system is that castes should interact in prescribed ways with one another. 
This interaction often involves the exploitation of the labor of some castes by others, 
or the distinction of castes by the expression of various degrees of ritual purity or im- 


purity. 

In India, each caste is composed of many kin groups, and local intra-caste relations 
are in large part the total consanguineal and affinal relations within such a group. 
Jajmani rights are inherited within a caste and may thus be analyzed as part of the 
rights and obligations which comprise kinship relations. But jajm4ni activities them- 
selves are between different castes, and are therefore in no sense part of any kinship 
system. Gould writes: “ ... a purjan is to his jajman as a son is to his father, at least 
in the formal respects which have been enumerated above” (1958:431); “... the 
jajmani tie is personal, face-to-face; . . . [it involves] a plethora of explicit and implicit 
commitments between two families very like, in comprehensiveness and affect, the 
commitments which kin make to each other within families” (p. 432) [author’s italics]. 
Gould writes that jajm4ni relations are like kinship, not that they are kinship. The 
mere use of vocative kin terms on certain occasions does not in itself justify the pre- 
sumption of any kinship system such as that which Bennett and Despres imply. A 
Catholic priest is called “father” by his flock but a discussion of these relations as 
kinship would be a travesty. 

The idea of “fictive or simulated kin” has, one would have thought, been definitively 
replaced by more sophisticated and fruitful analysis. The notion of “simulated”’ kin 
presumes some kind of “‘real” kin, a spurious distinction which leads the authors into 
such pointless considerations as whether or not some African clan groups really are 
consanguineally related (1960:263). They base this point upon the work of Fallers 
1956) whom they purport to quote (1960:262). They cite nine pages as the source of 
the sentence they reproduce in quotation marks as a statement by Fallers; but this 
sentence does not appear in any of these nine pages in Fallers’ book. (Whether or not 
this sentence is an accurate paraphrase of Fallers’ position in this respect is unimpor- 
iant.) This quotation does not appear to be a mere error in citation since the phrase 
“simulated kin relationships 


does not seem to be one which Fallers uses. 

My criticisms of Bennett and Despres are five: (1) they discuss the jajmani system 
without consulting enough relevant sources; (2) they distort the jajmani system by 
characterizing such inter-caste relations as “‘kinship” or “‘lineage”’ relations, which they 
definitely are not; (3) they make a misleading dichotomy between inter-caste relations 
and caste ideology; (4) they purport to quote an author by using a sentence which that 
author has not written in the pages they cite; (5) they present kinship relations in a 
manner which is not only confusing but which ignores most of the useful kinship 
analyses of the last 25 years. 

T. O. BEIDELMAN 
University of Oxford 
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REJOINDER TO BEIDELMAN 


Sir: 
Before we deal with Mr. Beidelman’s substantive criticisms, we wish to say that 
he is absolutely correct on one point: the quotation we attribute to Lloyd Fallers. 
The “quotation” bears little resemblance to anything Fallers has written, and we 
apologize for the error. The materials for the paper were compiled by several members 
of a seminar and we failed to check each contribution. 

Aside from this, we find it difficult to accept or to understand Beidelman’s criti- 
cisms. Either we did not communicate to him, or he has not understood us. Quite 
possibly we are fault here, due to our choice of a seminar report as the format for our 
paper; a deliberately compressed style, designed to raise questions rather than answer 
them. Granting our responsibility on the communication issue, it seems to us that 
Beidelman might have made a greater effort to focus on our central ideas. In his 
critique he does not come to grips with the argument of our paper as a whole. He is 
concerned with a single case study among our several, apparently believing that this 
single case study can validate or invalidate our argument. He does not present an 
alternative theoretical conception of the instrumental functions of kinship, but merely 
criticizes our interpretation of one particular case. Surely that one case cannot make or 
break our general scheme of analysis and interpretation. If that one case does not fit, 
it simply need not be used. The more important issue, it seems to us, is not jajmani 
or any particular case, but our analytic use of Firth’s concepts of “structure” and 


‘ 


‘organization.”’ 

Answers to specific criticisms: 

First, the term “‘instrumental.’’ Beidelman says we do not define it. Yet in the early 
part of our article we give ample reference to literature where the term is used in order 
to refer to the achievement of utilitarian ends. Second, we cite by example what we 
mean by the term (1960:257): job performance, job security, organization of work 
activities, etc. Third, and in the most general sense, we state that by “instrumental” 
we mean any and all activities which have political and/or economic objectives- 
activities which are designed to make practical adjustments to a changing reality 
(p. 258). 

Second, the functions of the jajmani system and its relation to caste. We did not 
explore the literature on the topic as fully as did Beidelman in his thesis because that 
Was not our purpose. We did, in our opinion, adequately explore the general properties 
of the system (discussed in Wiser’s as well as Gould’s papers).* If Gould (1958) did not 


* It should be understood here that our defense of our position is at least in part a defense 
of Gould’s position. Time has not permitted getting in touch with Gould, since he is in India. We 
hope that he will find it possible to comment on this discussion on the earliest possible occasion. 
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use Marriott’s (1955) work as a reference, and if we did not include it as a reference, 
it was only because Marriott’s descriptions simply do not add anything to Wiser’s 
(1936) portrait of the system and its general properties. In any event, while preparing 
this Rejoinder, Despres abstracted two pages of quotations from Village India which 
substantiate our interpretation of the basic characteristics of the jajmani system (quotes 
from Srinivas, Cohen, and Lewis). We shall not reproduce these here, but Beidelman 
may have them at his request. All of these quotes say to us that the system is instru- 
mental; is tied to kinship via the inheritance of rights, and functions in such a way as 
to give the caste system a flexibility which its ideology would not give it otherwise. 
However, we can also substantiate most aspects of our interpretation from Beidel- 
man’s own monograph (1959) on jajmani (this is why we added a note on Beidelman’s 
publication at the end of our paper, which had arrived while the article was in press). 
It is clear to us from Beidelman’s writings that jajmani is an activity system which is 
related to exclusionistic features of caste ideology. This is the way we read the following 
passage: 
In many cases the ranking of occupation, the consensus of uncleanness concerning certain un- 
pleasant tasks and the consideration of gifts or payments as subordinating do lend ideological 
support to the superior position of certain ritually higher castes (especially when they are landlord 
jajmani) and tend to subordinate the menial castes. In short, the services, payments and cere- 
monies connected with the various castes within jajmani relationships tend each time they are 
exercised to reinforce the values of inequality inherent in the caste system (p. 21). 


Is not this an implicit expression of what we called in our paper a ‘reciprocal 
system” of relationships? If a basic contradiction did not exist between the ideals of the 
caste system and the needs of economic activity; if the upper caste landowners could, 
without ritual hazard, do their own tanning or clean their own latrines, the jajmani 
system would be unnecessary. It may be that jajmani lends “‘ideological support”’ to 
caste; we do not question this function at some level or other. But the analysis cannot 
stop there, as Beidelman seems to have stopped it. Jajmani it seems to us, is needed 
in order to carry out the tasks prohibited by the caste rules, no matter what else may 
be involved. 

On page 30 of his monograph, Beidelman states: 


Jajman-kamin roles pattern more than mere work relations. ... The ceremonies and duties, 
the payments, even the forms of address and titles all reflect the status of members involved in 
these relations. These serve as reinforcement of such values, both as a means of deriving prestige 
and gratification for the jajmans and in facilitating and reaffirming a submissive, dependent fatal- 
ism in the kamin. 


To us this simply means carrying out the social rituals of caste but doing the work 
in spite of caste. If we are misinterpreting this we want to be told so in detail. 

If we read his letter correctly, Beidelman seems to believe that we say that caste 
traditions prevent members of one caste from associating with another. Actually we do 
not state this, but rather, that nonassociation is the ideal—an ideal which cannot be 
achieved completely because of economic realities. It is precisely because of the exist- 
ence of jajmani that the different castes do, in fact, associate with one another. The 
jajmani system is thus a perfect illustration for Beidelman’s comment in his letter: 
“In fact, the hierarchic aspect of caste is utterly meaningless without such interaction. 
One of the most important traditions of the caste system is that castes should interact 
in prescribed ways with one another.” We may suppose that there exists between 
Beidelman and ourselves a misunderstanding brought about at least partially by our 
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choice of words like ‘“‘circumvent” to describe the relation of jajmani to caste. This 
term quite possibly was unfortunate, but we feel that if Beidelman had read our paper 
carefully, he might have seen that there is considerable agreement between his and 
our conception of the relations of jajmani and caste. 

But the issue is not this simple. Is it not true that there remains a quality of 
“circumvention” in the situation? Beidelman implies in his letter that jajmani and 
caste are functionally combined in one general system of social relations. And yet one 
cannot, no matter how hard he tries, ignore the exclusionistic characteristics of caste. Ii 
jajmani were nothing more than a relationship between suppliers and consumers oi 
goods and services, it would not need the ritual and symbolic elements which are 
required in order to sanction the relationships of members of different and ideally- 
exclusive castes. Beidelman’s monograph is replete with materials bearing upon this 
point. 

As an example of his demonstration, we may consider his discussions of the factors 
which tend to weaken the jajmani system. He finds that influences from urbanization, 
the commercialization of manufactures, the introduction of foreign-made goods, and 
so on, weaken both caste and jajmani. He states, ‘‘As these outside influences increase, 
it becomes more and more difficult for economic and social integration to appear 
possible on a village level and therefore for the jajmani system to work. The jajmani 
ystem is bound to a village system since its reinforcements of kinship, land tenure, 
and caste all seem unfeasible in a larger area of operation .... With the emergence of 
national institutions, caste functions cannot operate in economic sectors” (p. 51). 
Aside from documenting our general interpretation of the system in detail, this state- 
ment suggests to us that since national institutions destroy caste values they also 
destroy the necessity for “‘circumventing”’ these values, i.e., the jajmani system. How 
else can this be interpreted? 

Or, on p. 57 he states, ‘‘The result of this is that loss of caste occupation weakens 
caste unity and also weakens the traditional caste sanctions reinforcing the jajmani 
system and village integration.” On p. 76 he states, “‘Weakened caste values on for- 
bidden tasks or on the ritual necessity of certain services such as those of a barber 
or Brahman may thus undermine ritual needs.”’ This weakens the jajmani system. 
Why? Because the values of caste are so weak that there is no longer any need to 
“circumvent” relationships, no longer any need to demonstrate ritual status, no longer 
any need to differentiate people on the basis of sacred tradition. To be facetious, there 
comes a time when the Brahman would just as soon cut his own hair and concentrate 
on making money in order to obtain status. 

Third, Beidelman criticizes us for introducing the kinship {actor into an analysis of 
the jajmani system. On this issue, Beidelman’s own definition of jajmani is sufficient 
for our case: ‘The jajmani system is a feudalistic system of prescribed, hereditary obli- 
gations of payment and of occupational and ceremonial duties between two or more 
specific families of different castes in the same locality” (p. 6). Here are two important 
“kinship” elements: hereditary obligations and a specific familial basis of relation- 
hips. If Beidelman does not recognize the kinship aspect of jajmani after defining it 
in this manner, his conception of kinship must be very different from ours. This is 
suggested as well by his criticism that we have ignored most of the kinship theory of 
the past 25 years (although we specifically say we have done so and suggest why). 
Our conception of kinship is not limited to genealogical groupings, as we think Beidel- 
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man’s may be. We suspect that for him kinship would be present in jajmani only if 
the families from different castes had actual genealogical connections. If we are right 
here, it seems to us an excessively narrow, ethnographic conception of kinship. 

Our view is as follows (we were remiss in not stating this in our paper): First, in 
order to study the instrumental activities of groups where some aspect of kinship 
enters the picture it is necessary to investigate more than the kinship system. The 
activities themselves may quite likely be a determining factor or cause of the organiza- 
tion, and kinship thus may become a dependent variable. We feel that sometimes 
anthropologists have been inclined to make kinship a constant, an independent vari- 
able, or a causal factor (a bias probably derived from studies of tribal society) and 
have used it as a point of departure in the analysis of instrumental activities. For 
example, if a nephew and an uncle cooperate on economic or political tasks, the 
traditional ethnological explanation would be that they do so because they are nephew 
and uncle. This might be true. But we are saying, in effect, that the nephew-uncle 
relationship in this instance also might be due to the nature of the task, the cooperation 
within the activity, and not to “kinship” or ‘“‘blood relationship.” Of course, even if 
these two people do not cooperate over tasks, they still remain nephew and uncle, but 
without the tasks the content of the relationship could be quite different: more or less 
less friendly, hostile, rich, thin. The relationship of the uncle and nephew can be 
iormed by the demands of the tasks, not by kinship rules and traditions (or kinship 
rules themselves may take form out of the instrumental context of the relationships). 
But of course in the process of field work and analysis the history of the relations be- 
tween kinship rules and instrumental necessity cannot always be determined. Hence, 
at the synchronic level one must construct, as we do in our paper, “reciprocal” and 
“non-reciprocal” types of kinship-instrumental relations, providing for cases where 
kinship is either an independent or a dependent variable (or both, in complex in- 
stances). 

Second, we feel that lineality may not be as important or as constant a factor in 
kinship as has been believed by many ethnologists. Thus, in the case of the Japanese 
iorestry nakama, analyzed in our paper, the work group can become part of a simple 
bilateral kindred, simply through the ecological demands of lumbering and residence 
patterns. Yet the families involved will demonstrate some of the classic Japanese 
patrilineal dozoku patterns with respect to inheritance, etc. If the area were studied 
in a conventional fashion, as a natural community, kinship would be described in 
modified dozoku terms. But when the economy is used as the point of departure, the 
bilateral groupings become visible. Thus lineality can easily be a function of instru- 
mental activity; the activities need not always be determined organizationally by the 
lineality principle. 

Third, we hold that kinship is present in many different forms and has many dif- 
lerent functions in social life, and that all of these are in some way or another instances 
ol “kinship’”’—that is, we do not make genealogical connections the critical factor. 
Kinship can be genealogical; or it can be fictive; it can be present merely as a hereditary 
inheritance factor, or as a corporative group; it can function as an ideological principle 
0! organization, or it can be an active adaptive system; it can merely furnish per- 
sonnel, or it can dictate the kind of personnel to be recruited. All of these possibilities 
need to be worked out theoretically as well as empirically, and we tried to make a 
modest beginning in our paper. Fundamental in our view is that men use kinship as 
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often as not, and are not simply bound by its rules and regulations. This voluntaristic 
bias underlies our paper, and we found that Firth’s concepts provide the best pre- 
liminary synthesis of the possibilities. 

We are aware that everything said above has been said elsewhere by social anthro- 
pologists in the past decade or so. At the same time, we feel that the full significance 
of this position has not become clear due to the tendency to make genealogical kinship 
the point of departure for all analysis and presentation of institutional life. (Cf. 
Worsley’s penetrating critique (1956) of Fortes’ work on Tallensi kinship in this con- 
nection.) Thus, in addition to a “voluntaristic” bias we also have a materialistic or 
technological one; that is, we believe that the deterministic possibilities of the task 
itself have been neglected in anthropology and that more research done with this as a 
point of departure should be most rewarding. 

Fourth, and last, is the question of simulated kinship. Beidelman attacks our use 
of the term and all uses of the concept by implication. We do not state in our paper 
that jajmani relationships are kin relationships, but, as did Gould, that they are very 
much like kin relationships. If jajmani rights can be analvzed as part of the obligations 
which comprise relationships between specific families of different castes, then jajmani 
activities between castes must be analyzed with reference to these kin relationships, 
or at least with reference to the ideological or simulated kinship principles. Beidelman 
does not do this in his monograph, which we specifically feel is a weakness (something 
which he criticizes us for!). Here, again, we are using “kinship” in the broad sense, 
and the presence or absence of genealogical connections is not critical for us. 

There is no doubt that the concept of fictive or simulated kinship needs further 
development. However, its general meanings seem clear enough. Fallers’ analysis of 
the Busoga fictive clans (1956) is a case in point. After Fallers describes the importance 
of clans with respect to inheritance and succession, he states, “The answer to this 
problem has appeared in the legal fiction of a ‘clan’ formed, not on the basis of patri- 
lineal kinship, but by the association of men in the community without regard to 
kinship ties. The association has been given a name, formed after the pattern of clan 
names...” (p. 123). This is fictive or simulated kinship; it is, moreover, a case 
where instrumental political needs utilize kinship principles as a convenient tool of 
organization. 

Joun W. BENNETT 

Washington University at St. Louis 
Leo A. DESPRES 

Georgetown, British Guiana 
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Official Reports 


American Anthropological Association 
Council Meeting, Friday, November 18, 1960 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The 59th Annual Meeting of the Council was called to order by President Margaret Mead, 
and a quorum declared present. The President remarked that she had nothing to report, the year 
having been one of quiet consolidation after the tremendous activity of the previous year under 
Sol Tax. She then called upon the Executive Secretary for a report. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Although it may have seemed like a quiet year to the President, from the point of 
view of our office, it has been a rather hectic one. A few figures can be cited to give an 
idea of the work that is now accomplished in the Executive Office by Mrs. Marjorie 
Foote, Administrative Assistant, and myself. It will be seen that the Association is no 
longer a small and relatively self-sustaining entity. 

We receive an average of 75 to 100 pieces of mail daily, including book orders, back 
issue orders, Viking Publication orders, subscription orders and renewals, inquiries about 
anthropology, inquiries about use of the mailing list and about advertising, items for the 
Fellow Newsletter, invitations from convention bureaus and hotels to hold our annual 
meeting in their city, complaints-of various kinds, payments for a variety of goods and 
services, and bills. Most orders and inquiries are processed the day of receipt. Over the 
year this has given the following approximate totals: 


More than 2,000 sheets of letterhead used, although 75 percent of inquiries are 
answered on the bottom of the sender’s letter, which is returned to him; 

20,000 envelopes used, including postage saver envelopes for ballots and other bulk 
mailings, window envelopes for invoices, ballot envelopes, and regular envelopes; 

700 back issues of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST and Memoirs, and Viking Pub- 
lications wrapped and mailed; 

300 mailings of current issues to new members and libraries; 

250 copies of the Abstracts of papers delivered at this meeting mailed. 


Several major tasks had to be completed to put into operation the Association’s new 
addressograph system, which has been functioning since the mailing of the April issue 
of the ANTHROPOLOGIST. Among them were the making of 2,000 addressograph plates, 
and checking the whole membership list with the card file records twice, once for tabbing 
the plates for differential selection and once for coding them for billing for annual dues. 
In addition, some 600 changes of address were made. The addressograph is used not only 
for mailing the ANTHROPOLOGIST, the Newsletter, and all other official communications to 
members or fellows, but also for addressing materials for other organizations (princi- 
pally publishers), for which the Association receives a fee. Some 40,000 items of this 
nature were addressed during the year. 

Other routine activities include the processing of some 6,500 payments received, 
writing 700 checks, sending 200 orders to publishers for “Savings on Books,”’ and writing, 
typing, addressing, and mailing 10 issues of the Fellow Newsletter. The office also handles 
all financial matters for the Society for American Archaeology, such as dues collection, 
back issue distribution, invoicing for reprints, subscriptions and sales, and paying bills 
received. An extra job during the past year, and continuing next year, is the administra- 
tion of the Visiting Lecturer Program, made possible by a grant of $22,000 from the 
National Science Foundation. 
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These are some of the jobs that have kept us from becoming idle during the past 
year. However, the Executive Office does not exist to afford us employment, but to 
carry out your wishes. My experience over the last year and a half suggests that the 
Council takes too passive an interest in the affairs of the Association. A few examples 
will indicate what I mean. 

Last year the Association received $22,000 for the support of a program of Visiting 
Lecturers in anthropology. A list of potential lecturers was prepared by the Executive 
Board, and these individuals were sent a letter explaining the program, together with a 
form for reply. A number of people never bothered to reply, even when they received a 
second inquiry. This is a matter of great importance to the profession as a whole, and 
it would not seem too much to expect a simple “yes’’ or “‘no”’ 


response. 

The 1960 annual meeting saw the experimental introduction of the preliminary 
program and Abstracts of papers to be presented. The preliminary program was mailed 
in September and the Abstracts were available at the same time. Prior to the meeting, 
some 250 copies were sold. Up until yesterday, only 3 comments had been received; 
since that time half a dozen more people have spoken to me, There are at present over 
800 Fellows and some 2,000 other members. Are we to assume that a favorable comment 
from 1 percent of the Fellows is a directive to continue an innovation of this kind? We 
are happy to do what you want, but we cannot read your minds. 

As a third example, I was planning to mention the poor returns on ballots sent to 
the Council members during the past year, which have been less than 50 percent. This 
time, however, 68 percent of you voted, so I am willing to consider that the trend may 
be upward. Remember that if you pay dues as a Fellow, you accept a responsibility for 
the affairs of the Association. If you take no other active part, you should vote on the 
issues placed before you. 


Betty J. MEGGERS 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

The source and allocation of the operating income of the Association are sum 
marized in the adjacent tables, which compare the sums budgeted for 1960 with the 
actual receipts and expenditures. The arrangement of the statement departs from those 
of previous years in that income received for publication is separated from that allocated 
to administration, and the expenditures are similarly separated. It should be noted that 
only about 50 percent of the administrative expenses are paid from dues. The remainder 
is earned by activities undertaken by the Executive Office. The unusually high 1960 
income from dues is a result of two factors: 1) the increase from $8.50 to $12.00 in 
membership dues and from $12.00 to $15.00 in subscription rate for 1961, and 2) the 
fact that all bills were in the mail on or before October 1, so that a larger amount of 
1961 dues was paid prior to the end of this fiscal year than was the case in 1959. The 
situation is now stabilized so that the volume of prepaid dues should be approximately 
comparable for each fiscal period henceforth. The budget for fiscal 1961 is shown in the 


right hand column of each table. 
Betty J. MEGGERS 


TABLE 1. FINANCIAL STATEMENT, NOVEMBER 1, 1959-OcTOBER 31, 1960 


INCOME 1960 1960 1961 
Budget Actual Budget 
Publication 
Dues (journal) $32,000.00 $ 41,274.87* $42,000.00 
Reprints 1,400.00 1,572.54 1,500.00 
Subsidy 1,698.90 
Royalties 20.25 20.00 
Mise 2.08 


Total publication income $33,400.00 44,568.44 $43,520.00 


INCOME 


Executive Office and Board 

Dues (member) 

Dues (Fellow) 

Back issue sales 

Viking publ. sales 
\dvertising 

Use of mailing list (net gain) 

Book sales (net gain) 

Dividends and interest 
AS service charge 

\ES service charge 

Overhead on grants 

Misc 


rotal admin. income 


Total Operating Income 
Income for Special Funds 


7 
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TABLE 1.—(Continued) 


* 1960 income includes the following prepaid 1961 dues: 


Journal dues 
Member dues 


Fellow dues 


Newsletter subscr. 


1960 
Budget 


$ 6,950. 
4,000. 
500. 
260. 
2,000. 
500. 
600. 
1,650. 
700. 


2,800. 
750. 


$20,710.00 


$54,110.00 


$13,294.28 
2,678.00 
2,447.50 
294.40 


$18,714.18 


1960 
Actual 


$ 10,096. 58* 
§,405.00* 
2,052. 

684.55 
2,959. 
1,087. 

312.8 
2,600. 

841. 


, 800. 
32. 
$ 28,934.04 
$ 73,502.68 
35,941.76 


$109 444.44 


TABLE 2. FINANCIAL STATEMENT, NOVEMBER 1, 1959-OctToBER 31, 1960 


EXPENDITURES 
ication 
\A printing (6 issues) 
Reprints 
Memoirs 


litor’s office 
Salary 
Supplies 
Travel 


Review Editor 
Salary 
Misc. 


Total publication costs 


utive Office 
Salary 
ravel 


stage 
pplies 
Equipment (net 
and Tel ‘ 
Newsletter & Bull. (net). . 


Misc. 


$11,000.00 
500.00 


2,100.00 


1,000.00 


$24,100.00 
1,400.00 
1,800.00 


$14,600.00 


$4,609.20 
519.54 
442.15 


1,741.40 
683.50 


$11,386.39 
45.94 
1,150.34 
1,395. 
708. 
112. 
857.55 
93.85 


1960 
Actual 


21,532.13 
1,863.02 
3,671.88 
$4,500.00 
500 .00 
500.00 
5,570.89 
1,100.00 
500.00 
1,857.90 
$34,495.82 
$15,000.00 
400.00 
1,200.00 
1,400.00 
500.00 
150.00 
1,000.00 
100.00 


300. 
2,500. 
800 


1,000. 
300 


00 
$24,400.00 


$67 ,920.00 


1961 
Budget 


$26,000.00 
2,000.00 
8,420.00 


5,500.00 


1,600.00 


$43,520.00 


$19,750.00 


61] 573 
Budget 
00 $ 8,800.00 
00 4,700.00 
00 1,500.00 
00 500 .00 
00 3,000.00 
00 1,000.00 
00 00 
OO 00 
100 00 
80 
00 
00 
1960 | 
7,500.00 
$34, 800.00 
00 
$15,751.17 
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TABLE 2.—(Continued) 


1960 1960 1961 


Budget Actual Budget 
Other Administrative 
Executive Board $ 3,000.00 $2,379.92 $ 2,500.00 
Committees 500.00 345.75 400.00 
Auditing 500.00 875.00 500.00 
Dues to ACLS & Int. Union 150.00 158.00 200.00 
Insurance & Bonding 160.00 300.00 
Payroll taxes 400.00 573.09 650.00 
Refunds 171.50 100.00 


$ 4,710.00 $ 4,503.26 $ 4,650.00 


Total Operating Expenditures $54,110.00 $54,750.25 $67 ,920.00 


Deficits in Special Accounts 
Annual Meeting, 1959 142.53 
Annual Meeting, 1960 48 


391.24 


Expenditures for Special Funds 44,690.69 


$99 , 706.38 


Total Expenditures 


It was moved and seconded that the Treasurer’s Report, including the budget, be accepted 


Motion carried. 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST during 1960 has not varied significantly in size 
from the volumes of the previous two or three years. The total of pages was 1,221, 
which is some 20 pages less than in 1959. Total pages devoted to articles and obituaries 
was 821, compared with 726 for the previous year, or an increase of about 100. Pages 
devoted to book reviews were 219 compared with 297 for the previous year. These slight 
differences indicate no trend. It is our expectation that the size of the AA will continue 
as of this order for the next year at least. There are neither funds nor justification that 
we can see for increasing the size of the journal. We expect to continue to publish be- 
tween 50 and 60 articles a year comprising in the neighborhood of 800 pages. 

The fact remains, however, that the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST is not in itself pro- 
viding a channel of publication for the full volume of publishable manuscripts produced 
by anthropologists. During the 14 months that our office has been responsible for the 
AA we received 196 manuscripts (articles and brief communications). As I reported 
last year the rate at which manuscripts were coming in when we took over suggested a 
trend toward great increase in submissions. This turned out to be temporary, however— 
a phenomenon connected perhaps with change of editors. Manuscripts came in at the 
rate of more than one a day for over two months. Whatever the causes of this sudden 
flurry, it became clear that there was no new trend. From September 1959 to September 
1960 more manuscripts came in than had come in from November 1958 to November 
1959, the last year reported by the previous editor, 178 as compared with 160. However, 
from November 1959 to November 1960 there were fewer—only 133. It appears that 
we may expect about 160 manuscripts a year and this has been about the number re- 
ceived for the past four years. It is even possible that we have entered a phase of slight 
decrease, which is what one would expect with the establishment of the new general 
journal, Current Anthropology, and the special effort of Science to do justice to anthro- 
pology. We shall not know certainly until after another year of record keeping. All we 
can report at this point is essentially “no change’ in the volume of manuscripts sub- 


mitted. 
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This means that only some 60 manuscripts out of the 160 submitted can be selected 
for publication or, that is, about 37 percent. This is a highly arbitrary figure which does 
not necessarily reflect the publishability of the manuscripts submitted. It means that 
we have space for the best one out of three of all those submitted. The acceptance rate 
for the past year is, I find, 43 percent—somewhat higher than strict adherence to our 
space requirements would allow. I find also that the acceptance rate over the previous 
four years has been precisely 43 percent. Apparently the previous editor and I have 
both applied standards which result in a backlog. If you were editing the journal you 
would understand why. The quality of the manuscripts submitted is such that as many 
as 50 percent ought to be published somewhere. The hardest part of the job is turning 
back manuscripts which you believe should be published but which are not quite so 
good as the 43 percent which you do accept. I should say, however, in this connection 
that I have made great effort, as I believe the editor of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
should, to find publication elsewhere for some of the 57 percent rejected. I have had 
success in doing this through cooperative arrangements with the editor of Current 
Anthropology. 

The backlog which the AA now has is something which you should know about. 
We have sufficient manuscripts already accepted for filling the next four issues—Decem- 
ber, February, April, and June—and a little over. This means that any author sub- 
mitting a manuscript during November, 1960, cannot hope for publication before August 
at the very earliest. And I am afraid that that would be optimistic, because, although 
manuscripts have been accepted for filling only through the June issue, it is also true that 
nearly 30 manuscripts are in process and if the usual acceptance rate holds for them 
we might have sufficient for two more issues through next October. When I checked the 
issues published during the past year I found that the average time during which an 
author must wait between submitting his manuscript and its publication is about 11 
months. This is a long time, but it is not excessive, I believe, for journals, of our type. 

One factor which results in variation in the time between submission of a manu- 
script and publication is our attempt to maintain balance of subject matter. The author 
of a good article in archeology or physical anthropology may see it in print two or three 
months sooner than a comparable article dealing with social organization or general 
theory. This discrimination is a result of the policy of trying to maintain the AA as a 
general rather than a special journal of anthropology. And the problems which have 
beset previous editors are still with us. I can see no really marked changes over recent 
years. The proportions of articles dealing with the sub-disciplines are substantially what 
they have been for perhaps the past 10 to 15 years. About one quarter of all manuscripts 
submitted deal with social organization in one way or another. Another 50 per cent deal 
with all other aspects of cultural anthropology, including acculturation, personality 
and culture, and method and theory. Somewhere around one-fifth stem out of the fields 
of linguistics, physical anthropology, and archeology together. There has been only 
very slight change in this distribution during the past year as compared with 1958— 
the last year for which it was previously tabulated. The proportion of articles in social 
organization has gone up nearly 5 percent, personality and culture has gone down 
3 percent, linguistics has gone down 4 percent, and archeology has gone up 2 percent. 
These do not seem to be significant changes; they have not substantially changed the 
problems of the editor. There are, however, two points on which I would like to com- 
ment. It seems clear that the interest in social organization among cultural anthro- 
pologists continues its steady rise; more and more the need for a journal primarily de- 
voted to this special interest is indicated. There is a suggestion that the increase in per- 
centage of archeological articles submitted means something with reference to greater 
balance of fields in the AA; the increase is 3 percent for the period November 1959 to 
November 1960, What this reflects is actually not direct submissions to the AA but 
rather close working relationships between the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST and A meri- 
can Antiquity. 
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The increase over the last three issues in the number of reviews in the Book Review 
section reflects the efforts of Harold Conklin who has set up an efficient organization 
and overcome the difficulties of transfer. We may look for increasingly better coverage 
and some expansion in the book reviews during the coming year. 

The decennial index, as always, has given the editor’s office trouble, because the 
index calls for a special kind of work. It has been delayed now for a year but it is at last 
possible to report that it will be published in April, 1961. We believe that, building on 
the work of the compilers of previous indexes, we will be able to present the most com- 
pact and at the same time most useful decennial index yet produced by the Association. 
EDWARD H. SPICER 


TABLE 3. CATEGORIES OF MANUSCRIPTS RECEIVED AND ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, NOVEMBER 1959 to NOVEMBER 1960 


Manuscripts received Manuscripts accepted 


Number % of Number % of % of 

Total Category Total 

Ethnography 32 24.0 10 41 19.6 
Personality 7 $.2 2 28 3.9 
Social Organization 35 26.3 12 34.2 23.3 
Culture Change 6 4.5 4 66.2 7.8 
Method and Theory 24 18.0 10 41 19.6 
Linguistics 4 3.0 2 50 3.9 
Physical Anthropology 10 3.9 4 40 7.8 
Archeology 12 9.0 6 50 
Miscellaneous K 2.2 1 33.3 2.0 
Total 133° 99.7 Total 51 (43% of 133—17) 99.8 


* 17 of this number as yet neither accepted or rejected. 
It was moved and seconded that the report of the Editor be accepted; motion carried. 


REPORT OF THE MeEmorr EDITOR 


The Memoir Editor has been conducting what might be described as a holding 
operation during the past year. No manuscripts were solicited; those received have 
been or are being processed. Prospects for publication of memoirs are brighter for the 
coming year as a result of the increase in dues and the possibility of receiving support 
from the National Science Foundation. I therefore would like to request that those who 
have manuscripts suitable for memoirs submit them for consideration. 

FRED EGGAN 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
Report on a Proposed “Charter” for American Indians 


At a recent meeting of the National Congress of American Indians in Denver, a proposal 
was developed for a reappraisal of the present status and future situation of the American Indians. 
Sponsorship of the project has been undertaken by the University of Chicago, which has allocated 
$10,000 toward it. Another $10,000 has been received from the Schwarzhaupt Foundation. This 
money will be used to develop a report for discussion at a national convention of Indians of the 
nation in Chicago, June 13-20, 1961. 

The proposed schedule of events is as follows: In December 1960, all Indian groups will 
receive a memorandum asking them to discuss what should go into a “charter,” and to make 
recommendations. The responses will be collected, analyzed, and used to prepare a first draft of 
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the charter, which will be sent to Indian groups about May 1. Representatives of the Indian 
groups will come to the Convention on June 13 to discuss the draft and agree on its final form. 
The charter will then be reviewed by scholars and representatives of all relevant public and 
private agencies of the states and the nation. It is hoped that the result will be a proposal de- 
veloped by Indians and acceptable to the American people. 

No official action is requested from the Association, but suggestions and advice are solicited 
from the Fellows, who will receive more detailed information in the mail. 

So. Tax 


Discussion followed this report. It was the sense of the Council that the members are enthusi- 
astic about the plan and will watch its development with interest. 


Report on Education and Anthropology 


The project to survey educational resources in anthropology has arranged 9 conferences and 
symposia during the past year, mainly in conjunction with meetings of regional or affiliated 
societies. About 40 papers have resulted, which will be used to produce a volume on the teaching 
of anthropology. 

Funds are available from the National Science Foundation to support summer institutes for 
high school and college teachers and to investigate curriculum content and its improvement. 
There is an increasing interest in anthropology at the secondary school level, and anthropologists 
should take a more active part in the development and supervision of what is being taught. Two 
universities have applied for, and have rece'ved, funds to conduct summer institutes for teacher 
training, but more applications would be desirable. 

Davip MANDELBAUM 


Report on Travel to International Congresses 


The Committee on Grants to International Congresses had a gratifyingly easy task in that 
no qualified applicants to the Association or the ACLS for travel funds to the International Con- 
gress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences in Paris or the International Congress of 
\mericanists in Vienna last summer had to be turned down. Increased travel grant support from 
these and other sources made possible a United States representation of 110 at the Paris meeting, 
100 more than attended the last European meeting of the same Congress in Vienna in 1952, 
when no travel grants were available. 

ALFRED Kipper II 


REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Arden King, Chairman of the Resolutions Committee, submitted the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously accepted: 

Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association expresses its appreciation to 
he Program Committee, and to its Chairman, Robert F. Spencer, for the planning and arrange- 
ment of the program, and commends them especially for the gathering and distribution of the 


\hstracts of papers presented. 

Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association extends it deepest thanks to 
the Local Arrangements Committee, and to its Chairman, Elden Johnson, for the expeditious 
prosecution of the many tasks posed by the convening of our expanding Association with its 
highly individualistic membership. 

Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association expresses its appreciation to the 
University of Minnesota and to its Department of Anthropology for their part in making the 
59th Annual Meeting of the Association a success, and in particular for making the opening 
plenary session of our program a University Convocation. 

Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association expresses its profound and 
continuing gratitude to the Carnegie Institution of Washington for providing office space and 
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other facilities for the Executive Office, and to the staff of the Carnegie Institution for numerous 


acts of kindness over the past year. 
Be it resolved, that the American Anthropological Association expresses its regret over the 


deaths of the following members during the past year: Gutmund Hatt, Clyde Kluckhohn (Fellow), 
Alfred L. Kroeber (Fellow and Founding Member), Clara E. Sears, Sheila Craig Steen, Lauriston 


Ward (Fellow), and Thomas Woody. 


REPORT OF THE BALLOT COMMITTEE 


The Ballot Committee, composed of Kathrine French, Wesley R. Hurt and Betty J. Meg- 
gers, reported the following election results: 

President-Elect: S. L. Washburn 

Board Member to succeed Evon Z. Vogt: Joseph B. Casagrande 

Board Member to succeed Alfred Kidder IT: Norman McQuown 


REMARKS BY THE INCOMING PRESIDENT 


My first official act is to announce the appointment of Stephen T. Boggs as Executive 


Secretary, to take office shortly after January 1, 1961. 


My second act is to request a motion to adjourn. 
GoRDON R. WILLEY 


The motion was made, seconded, and carried, and the 59th Meeting of the Council was 


adjourned at 4:50 p.m. 


I 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND ETHNOLOGY 


Slavery. STANLEY M. Evxrns. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. viii, 248 
pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by SipNeEY W. MINTz, Yale University 


A good book dealing with slavery in the Americas is always welcome. The enduring 
passion in American historiography to treat the War Between the States almost ex- 
clusively as a military and political conflict has often obscured the slaves, their owners, 
and the ancient institution which joined them. Elkins’ book on slavery is a good one, 
and in addition to all enlightenments, it may refresh the memories of some soldiering 
intellectuals badly in need of refreshment. 

But the appropriateness of this book for students of culture goes beyond ques- 
tions of historiography. Slavery is more than a matter of economics, more than solely 
a means of controlling the labor of others. It was one of man’s most important inven- 
tions, and it has been part of the institutional system of myriad societies. Tylor wrote: 
“The greatest of all divisions, that between freeman and slave, appears as soon as 
the barbaric warrior spares the life of his enemy when he has him down, and brings 
him home to drudge for him and till the soil” (II:156, Anthropology, London, Watts 
and Co., 1946). That “greatest of all divisions” involves in every historical instance 
a way of life, a conception of the human condition, an ideology of society, and a set 
ol economic arrangements, in short, a cultural apparatus, by which slaves and masters 
are related. 

The economic arrangements which bound slave and master postulated that the 
master had the right to appropriate something which was the slave’s—his time, or the 
products of his labor, his skill, often his children, perhaps his life. All definitions of the 
slave condition contain as a nucleus the idea of the property rights of one person in 
another. In certain circumstances, such rights take the form of capital. For the anthro- 
pologist, whether or not the slave is a capital good, a source of capital accumulation, a 
commodity, or something else and beyond these, is very relevant. Kroeber has written 
that ‘The fundamental thing about culture... [might be] the way in which men 
relate themselves to one another by relating themselves to their cultural material” 
p. 68, Anthropology, New York, Harcourt Brace and Co., 1948). The relationships 
between slaves and masters in any particular historical instance are an illustration. As 
for capital, it may be viewed concretely, as some store used to undertake fresh produc- 
tion, or as a social aspect of the productive process. “ . . . capital is not a thing,” states 
Marx (I: 791, Capital, New York, International Publishers, 1939), ‘‘but a social rela- 
tion between persons, established through the instrumentality of things.’’ And he 
adds, in a peculiarly relevant footnote: “‘A negro is a negro. In certain circumstances he 
becomes a slave. A mule is a machine for spinning cotton. Only under certain circum- 
stances does it become capital. Outside these circumstances it is no more capital than 
gold is intrinsically money, or sugar the price of sugar. . . . Capital is a social relation of 
production.”’ The similarity between Kroeber’s definition of culture and Marx’s defini- 
tion of capital springs from no common intent other than to describe something in 
human behavior. Both definitions indicate the relevance of the phenomenon of slavery 
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for anthropology. Especially important is the degree to which a particular mode of 
slavery is primarily economic, or embedded within a code of behavior such that the eco- 
nomic rationale is submerged or secondary. All slavery may be slavery, but not all 
slaveries are the same, economically or culturally. 

Through slavery, human beings, their labor, their lives—that is, their production and 
reproduction—are transformed into things. In capitalistic societies these things are 
commodities; in part-capitalistic societies they are part-commodities. Where the kind 
of social and technical organization is such that it is not possible readily to appropriate 
a worthwhile portion of the product of others by enslavement, the goals of slavery, 
when it occurs, will not be directed to the maximization of profit. Where servitude is 
total, the kind and degree of appropriation will vary, according to what the level of 
technical development and the accompanying institutional apparatus, including the 
economic system, make possible. 

In this hemisphere introduced Western slavery lasted nearly four centuries; it in- 
volved the enslavement, unremitting labor, and, often, violent death, of some ten to 
twenty million persons. Those numbers are merely the supposed minimum and maxi- 
mum of creatures forcibly enslaved and do not include those others born into slavery. 
This was just possibly the greatest acculturation event in human history, beyond its 
spectacular significance demographically. It is still not enough noticed how mightily the 
labor of the slaves contributed to the growth of industrial capitalism; and even Elkins 
curiously neglects the work of Eric Williams (Capitalism and Slavery, Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1944) and others on this theme. 

An institution moribund or dead in the mother countries was spread through the 
sub-tropical lowlands of the New World, particularly on the Atlantic periphery, with 
varying vigor and at different times. In the Danish, Dutch, English, French, Portu- 
guese, Spanish, and Swedish colonies, and in the United States, the slave trade and 
slavery played a key role in the economic development of the capitalist metropolises. 
Edgar Thompson (‘‘The Plantation,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, Chicago, 
Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, 1932) has shown how this Western 


industrial slavery, slavery within capitalism, was basic to a pioneer institution, the 
plantation. The developmental problem was one of bringing into production tracts of 
fertile land available for the asking, or little more, but in the absence of an adequate 
labor supply. The need and economic advisability of such development grew swiftly as 
plantation products were transformed from the luxuries of the rich into the daily neces- 
sities—sugar, coffee and the like—of the proletarian poor in the mother countries. 
But from the point of view of the entrepreneur, free labor would not do for planta- 
tion development, since land was free. Freemen provide opportunities for the garnering 
of entrepreneurial profit when they have no access to the means of production (par- 
ticularly land), at any price they can pay, and must instead sell their labor at the mar- 
ket price. In the absence of coercion from above, and of organization below, this price 
is determined by supply and demand; and, where supply far exceeds demand, the price 
is low. Such is the situation which that much-neglected encyclopedic ethnologist, 
H. J. Nieboer, called one of *‘close [sickresources”’ (pp. 420-422, Slavery as an Industrial 
System, The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1900). But the pioneer situation prevailing in 
the New World lowlands was one of ample free land and scarce labor; the entrepreneur 
could appropriate neither profit from the employment of needful laborers, nor rent from 
scarce resources. And in contrast Nieboer called this situation one of “‘open resources.” 
Or as Thompson put it (1932:21), in one instance two would-be employers chase one 
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laborer; in the other, two would-be laborers chase one employer. The baldness and 
simplicity of this formula ought not to rule out its usefulness for understanding the 
economic grounds for slavery in the New World. 

Yet not all New World situations gave slaves the same status, used them in the 
same ways, treated them with equal cruelty or kindness. It is this variation which 
caught Elkins’ eye. Following a critique of American writing on slavery, he is led to ask 
his central questions. What set slavery in the United States apart from slavery else- 
where in the New World? Was the impact of North American slavery on the slaves’ 
lives and personalities different from that which it had on slaves in other New World 
countries and colonies, and if so, why? Having asked the questions, Elkins answers 
them, fully and eloquently. The core of his argument (pp. 37-80) makes fine reading. 
He contrasts the slavery systems, and the surrounding institutional apparatuses, in 
the “‘... liberal, Protestant, secularized, capitalist culture of America...” with the 

. . conservative, paternalistic, Catholic, quasi-medieval culture of Spain and Portu- 
gal and their New World colonies” (p. 37). Elkins’ omission of the word “capitalist” 
irom this second list of adjectives is crucial. Having stated his terms, he finds largely 
what Frank Tannenbaum (Slave and Citizen, New York, Knopf, 1947) found before 
him. In North America, slavery as an industrial system was able to develop unham- 
pered by preexisting institutions and cultural usages affecting the definition of the 
slaves’ place in society; in Latin America, this was not so. In the first case, slaves as 
commodities were at their fullest defined, while in the second, the complete commer- 
cialization (read ‘‘dehumanization”’) of man was prevented by the prior claims of 
Church, monarchy, and tradition—that is, by the culture. 

In a subsequent portior of his book, Elkins contrasts the slaves’ experience of 
slavery in North America with the concentration camp experience of Europeans under 
Nazism, concluding that, in their effects on personality, these two historical events 
share much. A final chapter compares the abolitionist movement in North America 
with that of Britain, and explains differences in the end of slavery in the British colonies 
and in North America in terms of the different positions of the abolitionists with rela- 
tion to national institutional frameworks. 

In comparing North American slavery with that of Latin America, Elkins adds 
to Tannenbaum’s earlier (1947) treatment. Tannenbaum puts his emphasis heavily on 
whether a particular society “‘ .. . accepted the doctrine of the moral personality of 
the slave and made possible the gradual achievement of freedom implicit in such a 
doctrine” (1947: viii), and on the role of a universalistic religion—in this case, Catho- 
licism—in protecting the slaves from complete dehumanization. Tannenbaum avoids, 
however, the question of differing levels of capitalist development within those coun- 
tries and colonies which had slavery. In a recent discussion on the same subject (pp. 
60-66, “‘Race relations in Caribbean society,” in Caribbean Studies: A Symposium, 
\. Rubin, ed., Mona, Jamaica, Institute of Social and Economic Research, 1957), he 
explicitly rejects “economic determinism” as an explanation of the difference in sys- 
tems of slavery in Latin America and in North America. But while Elkins has put eco- 
nomics into the argument he also, like Tannenbaum, circumvents critical evidence on 
the interplay of economic and ideological forces. It is a historical mistake to treat 
slavery in Latin America as a single social phenomenon, even for purposes of broad 

comparison, One relevant example is that of Cuba, of which Elkins might have said 
more than he does. William Law Mathieson (p. 34, British Slavery and its Abolition, Lon- 
don, Longmans Green and Co., 1926) wrote: 
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Spanish slavery in the West Indies was a century older and lasted considerably longer than 
that of any other European Power. It began and it ended as probably the worst in the world; 
but there was an intermediate period, happily of great length, during which its reputation for 


mildness was fully deserved. 


If the institutional framework of the society was what kept intact the slaves’ moral per- 
sonalities, what happened to it in the case of Cuba, at the beginning and at the end? 
A look at R. R. Madden (The Island of Cuba, London, Chas. Gilpin, 1849) will suffice to 
reveal what happened in Cuba to those rosy institutional arrangements which pro- 
tected the slaves, once slavery became part of an industrial plantation system, as it 
had much earlier in the British and French West Indies, in North America, and else- 
where. Institutional restrictions may have hampered the maturation of slave-based 
agricultural capitalism in Cuba; but that they could not prevent it is painfully clear in 
the record. In the mid-19th century, Cuban slavery dehumanized the slaves as viciously 
as had Jamaican or North American slavery. 

On the one hand, then, there was in the case of some Latin American societies an 
economic change which conditioned radical changes in the slaves’ status. Yet again, 
on the other hand, the argument that there was no working tradition of a slave society 
in the non-Catholic New World countries is open to attack. The British West Indies 
are a good case in point. Tannenbaum and now Elkins argue that in North America 
there was absent any legal, institutional, or traditional background for slavery, though 
Elkins is willing to grant (pp. 41, 47) that the Barbadian (and later, Jamaican) slavery 
experience may have influenced the form slavery took in North America. In fact, there 
was an English legal, and to some extent even institutional, background for British West 
Indian and North American slavery. Madden (II:131, A Twelvemonth’s Residence in 
the West Indies, London, Jas. Cochrane and Co., 1835) notes that ‘‘ . . . a commission 
was appointed by Queen Elizabeth in 1574 to take steps for the manumission of Eng- 
lish slaves, even while her Majesty’s fleet was ravaging the coast of Africa for negro 
ones.”’ In 1537, the House of Lords rejected a bill for the manumission of villeins (1:130, 
The Economic History of England, by E. Lipson, London, Adam and Chas. Black, 
1945), and there is documentary evidence, according to the same author, in the form 
of surveys, court rolls, and manumissions, proving the existence of 16th-century vil- 
leinage. It is true that the villeins are estimated to have numbered but one percent of 
the population, but this meant thousands of persons. 

The Rev. G. W. Bridges, a pro-slavery racist writer of 19th-century Jamaica, can- 
not be entirely discounted when he writes: 

The negro slave-code, which, until lately, governed the labouring classes of Jamaica, was 
originally copied from that of Barbadoes; and the legislature of that colony resorted, for a prec 


edent, to the ancient villeinage laws, then scarcely extinct on British ground. They copied 
thence the principles which ruled, and the severity which characterised, the feudal system under 
the Saxon government. 

Not seventy years prior to the settlement of Barbadoes, a remarkable badge of servitude 
had been imposed on British subjects, by the statute against vagabonds, which adjudged them, 
expressly and absolutely, to positive slavery; inflicting violent punishments on the disobedient, 
stigmatising runaways by branding, and, for the second offence, decreeing death. The same law 
empowered the master to rivet an iron ring around the neck of his slave, affixing the penalty of 
ten pounds upon the person removing it; and it repeats the word “‘slave,’”’ so odious to British 
ears, no less than thirty-eight times. 

Such remained the effective law of England in the year 1553; and it was only thirty years 
after that period that Barbadoes fell into the possession of the Lord High Treasurer. The enact- 
ments regarding negro slaves in the colonies were therefore, naturally enough, transcribed from 
these late precedents at home, where the name and character of slavery was thus familiar (1:507- 
508, The Annals of Jamaica, London, John Murray, 1827). 
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In commenting on this quotation, no less an authority than L. C. Gray concludes: 
“It appears probable that colonial lawyers seeking precedent for their legislation found 
it in this statute, as well as in other vagrancy laws” (1:343, History of Agriculture in 
the Southern United States to 1860, Washington, The Carnegie Institution, 1933). 

Slaves had numbered 9 percent of the population in the Domesday Book, but slave 
status had been gradually assimilated to villeinage thereafter. Villeinage at its simplest 
involved an obligation to enforced labor, both regular and extraordinary (the pre- 
cariae), as well as contributions in kind or in money to the lord; normally the villein 
had no legal security, but some protection in custom and tradition, and in manorial 
courts. By and large, Elkins does not deal with these data or provide ample evidence 
that there was no precedent in England for North American slavery. His argument 
peters out in a footnote (p. 38), where he mentions medieval villeinage in England, not- 
ing that “the legal suppression of personality was never present in villeinage.’’ This 
latter statement comes as no surprise. Slavery of the particular British West Indian, 
North American, and 19th century Cuban sort probably had no precedent, legal or 
otherwise, anywhere in modern times. 

The question, then, does not seem to hinge on the presence of a tradition in one 
case and its absence in another, but on the effective transfer of a tradition in one case 
and its nontransfer—or incomplete transfer—in another. The Spanish colonies in the 
New World were no more and no less pioneer settlements than were Barbados, Ja- 
maica, and North America. Why did metropolitan institutions travel effectively with 
the south Europeans, only ineffectively with the north Europeans? It is hard not to 
suppose that the economic and political structures of the metropolises, and not only 
their religious and other ideological systems, were probably important. England’s 
tradition of representative government meant that, like as not, slave laws would be 
made by slave owners, and so they were. In the Spanish colonies, such laws emanated 
irom the mother country. But Elsa Goveia shows that when Cuba’s slave owners be- 
came politically powerful, as plantation slavery there became capitalistic in a fuller 
sense, they handily defeated the intent of the 1789 laws designed to ameliorate the 
slaves’ condition, and humanitarian tradition, universalistic religion, and past prac- 
tice did not prevent them (p. 81, ““The West Indian slave laws of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,”’ Revista de Ciencias Sociales 4, 1960). This was the same year in which free com- 
merce in slaves was decreed by the Spanish Crown for Cuba, Santo Domingo, and 
Caracas (Venezuela). 

Puerto Rico provides a double example of the economic onslaught upon institution 
and tradition. The Crown invited Puerto Rico to name a representative to the central 
governing council of the Empire in 1808, a move expressly designed to reduce separatist 
pressures accompanying the growth of a plantocracy on the island. Don Ramén 
Power, first delegate to the council, carried 22 propositions with him, intended to give 
Puerto Rico’s merchant and landed classes greater freedom of action. One such proposi- 
tion lay at the basis of a whole series of forced labor laws, by which freemen squatters 
on Crown lands were driven by force onto the plantations (see “‘The role of forced 
labour in nineteenth century Puerto Rico,” Caribbean Historical Review II, 1951 by 
Sidney W. Mintz). These laws were revoked in 1873, at the same time that the emanci- 
pation of the slaves was decreed. As for the slaves and their condition in this 65-year 
period, much the same occurred as in the case of Cuba. A series of repressive laws was 
passed, more and more limiting the slaves’ legal, social, and economic status. These 
laws were paralleled by a rising tempo of slave revolts and outbreaks on the planta- 
tions. Neither physical type nor nonslave status protected the landless Puerto Rican 
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creole from the plantocrats in the period 1808-1873; and José C. Rosario and Justina 
Carrién reveal how the doctrine of the moral personality of the slave was conveniently 
forgotten as the plantations expanded (pp. 113-120, El Negro, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, 
University of Puerto Rico, 1940). When Herman Merivale compared Puerto Rico and 
Jamaica in 1839, he was fully justified in writing: 

The tropical colonies of Spain were commonwealths in an epoch when those of most other nations 
were mere factories; they are now rapidly acquiring the degrading characteristics of factories, 
while ours, we hope, are advancing toward the dignity of commonwealths (p. 41, Lectures on 


Colonization and Colonies, London, Oxford University Press, 1928. See also, Sidney W. Mintz, 
“Labor and sugar in Puerto Rico and Jamaica, 1800-1850,” Comparative Studies in Society and 


History 1:273-280, 1959). 


Yet another case worth examining is that of French Saint-Domingue; it is dealt with 
in a paper by Wallace Katz (“Slavery and caste,” King’s Crown Essays 6:13-34, 1959), 
which stresses the relationship between metropolitan authority and the local power of 
the planters. But the cases noted earlier should be sufficient to make the point. 

The upshot of these arguments is that there was a legal precedent for slavery in the 
north European colonies, and that the institutional apparatus of the south European 
countries did not always protect the slaves—or for that matter, the freemen—in their 
slave-holding colonies. Notable differences between these two kinds of colonial situa- 
tion were the varying effectiveness of metropolitan political control and the differing 
rates of emergence of capitalist plantations. Furthermore, the principal powers which 
had colonies in the New World differed in the degree to which representative or self- 
government was possible on the local level. Representative government and quasi- 
autonomous legislatures were apparently firmer in the British colonies than in the 
French, firmer in the French colonies than in the Spanish. 

The slave plantation, producing some basic commodity for the mother country, was 
a special, emergent capitalist form of industrial organization, which appeared earlier, 
and with more intensity, in the colonies of the north European powers than in the 
colonies of Spain. (Omitted here are the earliest Spanish plantation experiments in 
Santo Domingo, Cuba, and Puerto Rico, which soon disappeared.) Industrial slavery of 
this sort effected a more complete dehumanization of the slaves than did other forms 
of slavery. (And, of course, even domestic slavery in Jamaica, Saint-Domingue, or the 
American South was less crushing in its impact on the individual than field slavery.) 

The differentials in growth of the slave plantations in different colonies are to be 
understood as resulting from different ecologies, differential maturation of metropoli- 
tan markets and industries, and different political relationships between creole govern- 
ing bodies and the metropolitan authorities. The rate of growth of the slave plantation, 
then, did not hinge on matters of race, civil liberties, protection of the rights of indi- 
viduals slave and free, or the presence or absence of one or several religious codes. 

The rates at which existing norms of behavior with reference to “social inferiors”’ 
were changed or reversed depended to a considerable extent on the power of the planter 
class in the creole society, and on its capacity to influence or to immobilize political 
decisions made in the metropolis. The power of the planter class of course varied. But 
the capital for plantation development usually originated in the metropolis, and the 
moral force of capital’s sacred right to reproduce itself was felt in turn in metropolitan 
legislatures. 

t needs noticing at the same time that the south European countries and their 
colonies gave up slavery later than did those of northern Europe. Spain’s Antillean 
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colonies, Cuba and Puerto Rico, for instance, declared emancipation respectively in 
{880 and in 1873 (not in 1867, the date Tannenbaum gives for both, 1957:62). From 
this vantage point, it might appear as if the north European powers earlier recognized 
the moral failure of slavery and responded selflessly. By and large, this does not appear 
to have been the case; the difference seems to have been more economic and political 
than purely ideological. Once emancipation was accomplished, moreover, there is a 
striking similarity between the south European and the north European colonies and 
countries in their adjustments to freedom. Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad im- 
ported Indian indentures and the record of their employment is not pretty. Cuba, hav- 
ing achieved emancipation at last in 1880 (followed by 6 years of “‘guardianship” for 
the ex-slaves!) imported Chinese—approximately 125,000—with few institutional pro- 
tections of any sort, and judiciously kept the price of free labor low by massive im- 
portations of Haitians and Jamaicans thereafter. W. Kloosterboer (pp. 191-202, 
Involuntary Labour since the Abolition of Slavery, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1960) has demon- 
strated that,where slavery came to an end too soon—that is, before the labor pool had 
increased to a “closed resources” level—various sorts of forced labor arrangements, 
usually justified by “vagrancy” laws, were put in force. 

These laws have lingered longest, not in countries of a particular institutional back- 
ground, but in those of a particular level of economic and demographic development. 
\ prime example—as south European as one would like—is provided by Harris (pp. 
50-65, “Labor emigration among the Mocambique Thonga,” Africa 29, 1959) for 
Mogambique; Kloosterboer (1960:67-78) deals with a similar theme for Angola. In 
much of contemporary Latin America, indigenous peoples are still driven into wage 
labor by an array of laws which permit no feasible economic alternatives. Would it be 
too cruel a jest to say that the south European ideology recognized the moral personal- 
ity of the slaves but could not adjust to the idea of the moral personality of the freed- 
men? Be that as it may, it does appear true that capitalism matured more rapidly in 
the colonies of the north European powers. Emancipation appears to have been an 
aspect of this maturation. Without questioning the motives of the abolitionists, it needs 
to be asked again whether the growing awareness of the dignity of freedom may not 
have been accompanied by an equal awareness that free workers produce and consume 
dramatically more than slaves, other things being equal. 

An investment in slaves, after all, means that capital is being held in a particularly 
inelastic form. Whether or not this will be brought home to the slave owner depends on 
the degree to which he considers his human chattels an investment. On the plantations, 
ecological conditions and the nature of the crops grown meant that the slaves were 
substantially nonproductive—in terms of maximizing a cash profit—for some part of 
the year. Unlike the wage earners of early capitalism, slaves represented a cost, 
diminishing capital when they were not working, to the entrepreneur. This helps to ex- 
plain the truly desperate efforts of slave owners to increase their profit margins by com- 
pelling slaves to grow their own foodstuffs, by enabling them to become artisans, by 
renting them out in labor gangs, and so on. In the less capitalistic slavery situations 
1 the New World, circumstance minimized the businessman’s view, the deliberate 
purchase of slaves with the intention of expanding production and hence profit, the 
borrowing of capital at interest in order to buy slaves, and the other practices associ- 
ated with the developed slave plantation. The very definitions of idleness, stupidity, 
and even humanity differed accordingly. On the capitalistic slave plantation, humanity 
was an obstacle to maximization. In other, less economically committed situations, this 
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was not necessarily the case. The degree of social commitment to a capitalistic mode of 
production based on slavery is an essential aspect of the analysis of slave status. It is 
for this reason that even in situations where slaves were used for gain, such use alone 
does not adequately permit predictions about slave status. M. G. Smith’s careful and 
important institutional comparison of Jamaican and Zaria (Nigeria) slavery (pp. 239- 
290, ‘‘Slavery and emancipation in two societies,’ Social and Economic Studies 3, 1954) 
fails of its purpose—which was to obviate interpretations ‘“‘... based on economic 


determinism . . . ’—when he notes but does not fully examine such features of Zaria 


society as its lack of dependence on overseas markets, its stable economy, the religious 


motivation and military form of enslavement, and so on. 

When Elkins turns to compare North American slavery and the concentration camp 
experience in recent western European history, his treatment is most of all provocative. 
It seemed effective to this reviewer, especially to the extent that it deals with the shock 
effects on human personality of certain cruelly repressive episodes, but much less 
effective as culture-historical analysis. The author is concerned with the stereotype of 
“Sambo”: “... docile but irresponsible, loyal but lazy, humble but chronically given 
to lying and stealing; his behavior was full of infantile silliness and his talk inflated 
with childish exaggeration .. . ” and so on (p. 82). Why, asks Elkins, is this stereotype 
of the Negro people so strong, and so exclusively North American? He finds his answer 
in the trauma of enslavement, and it is in this connection that the concentration 
camps, and the behavior of their inmates, are discussed. 

But only for the shortest of time-spans, in cultural terms, was the concentration 
camp an institution. Its purpose very soon came to be the annihilation of its inmates. 
The intent of slavery, much to the contrary, was to perpetuate a population in a given 
status, and to some extent it succeeded. Slaves throughout the Americas, though they 
never reproduced their own numbers, were born by the millions into slavery. Newborn 
slaves were enculturated; it would be hard to apply that term to the inmates of the 
concentration camps. Furthermore, it is not proved that this particular stereotype was 
or is applied in the United States only to the Negro people. In a footnote (p. 83), 
Elkins refers in another connection to “... the stereotypes of eastern and southern 
European immigrants that were held by certain classes in this country early in the 
twentieth century.’”’ For an amplification of the stereotypes and more perspective 
historically, the reviewer suggests a visit (in A.D. 1961) to New York’s upper West 
Side, where the opinions of yesterday’s immigrants from Europe may be collected on 
today’s immigrants from Puerto Rico. The obverse of the ‘‘Sambo”’ stereotype is 
equally ugly and rather more frightening; it held for the Negro slaves as well; it holds 
for other peoples here as well today. But in spite of these strictures, the sudden juxta- 
position of two such superficially unlike bodies of data as those on slavery and on the 
concentration camps is startling and illuminating. Elkins’ own reservations (p. 104) 
are wise, but his contrast is justifiably daring all the same. 

In arguing finally that the North American abolitionists were intransigent and out- 
side the institutional framework, unlike their British opposite numbers, Elkins pro- 
vides an idea of why the struggle was more bitter and unyielding here than in the case 
of Britain and her colonies. Two criticisms may be made. The position of the British 
abolitionists was neither uniform nor wholly conciliatory. Elkins fails to use or to 
evaluate, for instance, Eric Williams’ excellent discussion of this (1944:178-196). He 
omits as well what may be an important political consideration which is geographical 
at its roots. The United States alone, of all the great powers, had to fight for the aboli- 
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tion of slavery within its own national territory. That it did so—and that its people 
carry that fight forward to this day with bravery and honor—is admirable, but beside 
the point. The irreducible conflict, in the case of other nations, was fought by under- 
mining mercantilism, pushing free trade, and shifting power to the industrial capitalists. 
As Williams indicates, this was accomplished within the metropolis, far from the 
colonies themselves. The American South, however, was integrated with United States 
institutions in a way that the British West Indies never were, and never could be, with 
the institutions of Great Britain. Surely the American struggle might have taken a dif- 
ferent shape. But it is worth wondering what the tone of British abolitionism might 
have been like had Jamaica, as it was constituted in the 18th and 19th centuries, been 
Wales. 

Slavery is gone now from this hemisphere. But the study of the “peculiar institu- 
tion,” as Kenneth Stampp calls it (The Peculiar Institution, New York, Knopf, 1956) 
goes on. For anthropologists, the task is nearly as fresh as it ever was. There are ques- 
tions of Africanisms, and their perpetuation; of race relations; of the culture history of 
the plantation, and of the culture of the slaveholding countries and colonies. Meanwhile 
one central question can be asked again and again; how did these societies define man? 
Malinowski described slavery as 

the denial of all biological freedom except in the self-interest not of the organism but of its 

master. The slave is also deprived of all satisfactions which culture guarantees to a man as the 
price paid for the trammels it imposes. The slave does not enjoy the protection of the law. His 
economic behaviour is not determined by profits and advantages. He cannot mate according to 
his choice. He remains outside the law of parentage and kinship. Even his conscience is not his 
own” (p. 297, Freedom and Civilization, New York, Roy Publishers, 1947). 
But Malinowski himself observes that, if this be slavery, in many instances the peculiar 
institution in question must have been something else indeed. This description comes 
closer, perhaps, to John V. Murra’s personal correspondence definition of the real 
meaning of exploitation—the denial to certain individuals or groups of the convention- 
alized prerogatives of the human condition, as defined by the culture. It is worth not- 
ing that even recent attempts by European nations to define slavery for purposes of its 
elimination in African colonies and elsewhere have suffered from the difficulties of 
definition. Even the idea of “right of ownership” poses difficulties; Lord Lugard felt 
impelled to point out in 1933 that: “To an African the term ‘right of ownership’ might 
not convey the precise meaning intended, namely, that of a chattel without human 
rights” (p. 9, “Slavery in all its forms,” Africa 6, 1933). 

Glancing for the last time at the Latin American cases, one sees clearly that slavery 
meant different things to different societies, and at different times. The most important 
case, perhaps—carefully avoided by the reviewer up to here—is Brazil. In spite of 
Elkins’ adjectival omission, the “ ... conservative, paternalistic, Catholic, quasi- 
medieval culture of ... Portugal” created a slave-and-sugar empire in Brazil which 
appears capitalistic from the first. Yet most writers hold that the complete dehumani- 
zation of the Brazilian slaves was not realized. If so, we need to know how Brazil fol- 
lowed her unique path, why slaves there were not culturally ‘“erased,”’ even while the 
economic structure apparently had as its goals those which had led the British, Dutch, 
French, Americans, and finally, Spaniards, to trample on human rights with their 
plantations. After the arguments about economics and ideology are fully set forth, the 
cultural question does remain. What—/rom the point of view of the culture—is man? We 
still must “ask” the slave-owners and the slaves. Elkins makes the question clearer, 
helps us understand better what we should be asking. 
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Structure and Process in Modern Societies. TALCOTT Parsons. Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1960. 344 pp., bibliography, index. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Ltoyp A. University of Chicago 


One of Talcott Parsons’ many services to social science has been to keep alive the 
best in the 19th century tradition of general comparative sociology, a tradition which 
otherwise has gone more or less unattended during recent decades. From the middle 
of the last century until World War I, a very large part of our ancestors’ intellectual 
energy went into constructing grand classifications of human societies. Much of this, 
we are accustomed to say, was a more or less sterile aping of the post-Darwinian suc- 
cesses of biology; but there was also in it something else—something more creative: 
a systematic and concerted effort to understand the tremendous transformations which 
Western societies were undergoing during the period. Much of the intellectual history 
of social science throughout the 18th and 19th centuries, as a matter of fact, is under- 
standable as the struggle of Western scholars to deal intellectually with the conse- 
quences of industrialization or, more generally, ‘‘modernization,” by learning to con- 
ceptualize more clearly the New Society in contrast with the Old. In the more recent 
past, such concerns have been less fashionable. Modern sociologists, captivated by 
research techniques applicable only in literate, urban, and well-censused societies, 
have on the whole behaved as if the social universe consisted only of these; while those 
anthropologists who have thought about modern societies at all have tended, under 
the influence of a misapplied cultural relativism, to reject the view that modern so- 
cieties are in fundamentally important ways different from others. Anthropologists 
have preferred to view the modern industrial West as just another tribe. Writing and 
thinking about “‘the great transformation” has thus been left mostly to amateurs. 

Now, with the current interest in the “development of underdeveloped areas,”’ all 
the old questions are being raised again in new contexts. We are indeed fortunate in 
having in Parsons a modern interpreter of the tradition of general comparative soci- 
ology, and particularly of its last and greatest practitioner, Max Weber. This volume 
is a collection of papers, some of which have already appeared in print, in which he 
reviews the thought of Marx, the Utilitarians, and Weber in the light of modern theory 
and research and sums up systematically the differentiating characteristics of modern 
societies. This is Parsons in his more empirical mood. Only in one or two papers does 
he explicitly relate the material at hand to his more abstract theoretical formulations 
of recent years. 

The first two papers outline an analytical approach to those most characteristically 
modern of social units, the “formal organizations”: special-purpose bodies like business 
firms, hospitals, and government bureaus in which persons play occupational roles 
outside the contexts of family and community. The next two are concerned with the 
institutional matrix of economic development—principally as it occurred in the West, 
though with some extremely useful preliminary comparisons with contemporary proc- 
esses in the non-Western world. There then follows a section on politics: a general ana- 
lytical paper on political phenomena, a critique of C. Wright Mills’ The Power Elite 
and a discussion of the social roots of ‘‘McCarthyism.”’ The final section, a rather mixed 
bag, contains papers on medical education in the light of general trends in professional 
organization and the growing role of the social sciences; on religion in the United 
States; and, most interestingly, on “the principal structures of community,” by which 
Parsons means the ways in which institutions are interrelated and thus become in- 
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volved in the general problem of integration, by virtue of the fact that they have over- 
lapping memberships. 

With the exceptions just noted, Parsons makes no attempt to deal systematically 
with processes of modernization outside the Western cultural context, as anthropolo- 
gists may feel he ought to have done. At times, we may feel, this has led him to mistake 
peculiarly Western phenomena for generically modern ones as, for example, when he 
speaks (in Chapter ITI) of a two-class system as characteristic of peasant societies prior 
to modernization and when he assumes (in Chapter IV) that kinship structures are in- 
capable, in the long run, of carrying out modern economic functions. The first of these 
notions seems to do less than justice to the variety of traditional systems of stratifica- 
tion, while the second, though perhaps saved by the qualification “in the long run,” 
ignores a host of short-run adjustments which may be crucial to successful transition. 
To make much of such matters, however, would be picayune. Parsons has performed 
the much more important (at this stage) service of summarizing the Western experi- 
ence of modernization with sufficient clarity that we may much more easily make sys- 
tematic comparisons, as studies of non-Western modernization mature. 

A final comment on Parsons’ over-all “‘view of society,” as revealed in these papers, 
may perhaps be appropriate. Critics have often claimed to find in his “‘structural-func- 
tional” sociology a conservative bias. Logically, however, there is nothing in the ap- 
proach incompatible with an interest in change, as the excellent papers in this volume 
on the institutional framework of economic development make perfectly clear. Per- 
haps the critics are misled by a much less sinister trait of Parsons’: he is an optimist. 
He does like to look on the bright side of things, and while it is absurd to think that 
this engaging vice influences the basic direction of his thought—he has far too powerful 
and disciplined a mind for that—one suspects that it does occasionally lead him astray 
in thinking about more concrete and contemporary things. This particular pessimist, 
ior example, remains unconvinced of the genuineness of much of the current “religious 
revival” and, more generally, of Parsons’ thesis (p. 320) that “the religious constitution 
of American society is fundamentally in line with the great Western tradition of a 
society organized about Christian values, a Christian society in a sense not wholly out 
of line with that of Troeltsch.” Perhaps “not wholly,” but is that not saying rather 


little? 


The Sociological Imagination. C. Wricut Mitts. New York: Oxford University Press, 


1959. 234 pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by JoHN UsreEem, Michigan State University 


This provocative essay by a leading sociological commentator on American life 
The New Men of Power, White Collar, The Power Elite, etc.) appraises the salient cul- 
tural tasks and professional work of social scientists in relationship to the underlying 
social problems which confront man in modern society. Mills does not intend his assess- 
ment as a comprehensive review of the diverse perspectives among the current genera- 
tion of social scientists; nor does he present a picture in depth of the converging pat- 
terns of the various disciplines. On the contrary, he clearly delineates a preferred model 
oi social science, critically evaluates selected aspects of American sociology as cases in 
point, and depicts (within the context of the projected model) the kinds of endeavors 
which ideally should engage more social scientists. 

The construct, “sociological imagination,” forms the organizing principle for the 
book. In sum, it is anchored in the tradition of the classic social analyst (as exemplified 
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by Durkheim, Weber, Veblen, et al.), gives primacy to the nexus between history and 
biography in society, emphasizes the relations of personal dilemmas to the public issues 
of social structure and power, upholds the social scientist’s role in sustaining the place 
of reason and knowledge in the making of history by free men. 

Mills sharply attacks what he picks out as the dominant tendencies in American 
sociology for not fulfilling either the essential features of the sociological imagination or 
sociology’s own promising legacy. “‘Grand theory,” as represented by Parsons’ The 
Social System, is considered mainly in terms of its style in formulating and linking con- 
cepts, its utility and relevance for empirical research, the worthwhileness of attempting 
to design a universal theoretical scheme, and the risks inherent in any enduring focus 
on high level theory building. Mills fails to consider questions of another order: spe- 
cifically, why are American sociologists so responsive to “grand theory’’; what are the 
needs within the specialized fields of the discipline for a coherent body of theory; and, 
to cite Mills’ own model, what are the biographical and historical factors in American 
society which invite the development of “grand theory”? If he had, this appraisal 
would have forced an examination of the positive contributions of grand theory along 
with its areas of vulnerability. It would have made for a less sharp but more penetrat- 
ing criticism. 

‘“‘Abstracted empiricism,” in the author’s idiom, signifies over-accenting methodol- 
ogy per se,“ ... a pronounced tendency to confuse whatever is to be studied with the 
set of methods suggested for its study.” ‘The details, no matter how numerous, do not 
convince us of anything worth having convictions about.”’ Mills certainly is not as- 
saulting a straw man but he deftly selects his illustrations to fit the argument, and the 
reviewer was intermittently saying, yes, but. ... No genuine recognition is accorded 
to the immense gains made possible by the development of sophisticated methods for 
the study of human behavior. Moreover, any particular approach to a fund o/ human 
knowledge can be made to seem trivial when judged exclusively within a markedly 
divergent framework. 

The subsequent discussion on “‘types of practicality” and the ‘‘bureaucratic ethos” 
is a skillful probe into the liberal conscience of the social sciences and its implications 
for problem solving. Less adroit is his examination of how social sciences articulate with 
administrative structures. I suspect that Mills has a firmer grasp of the issues posed by 
the former, and less command of the range of social facts with respect to the latter. 

The mood of the ensuing treatment is the pursuit of excellence as outlined by the 
model. It includes rather mundane yet optimistic notes on interdisciplinary potentiali- 
ties in the building of a unified social science. This broadly sketched theme, however, 
is accompanied by a closely reasoned and insightful exploration into the uses of history 
within the various social sciences, plus some highly suggestive, though less fully worked 
out, ideas on the comparative study of societies. The interpretation of cultural anthro- 
pology is far from sophisticated, but it is only a minor part of the author’s total con- 
cern. 

The final chapters offer a challenging exposition on the combination of rationality, 
freedom, bureaucracy, and power in the second half of the 20th century from the dual 
standpoints of social problems and the social purposes of social scientists. Mills shares 
with a burgeoning group of American writers a basic conviction that man in modern 
society is powerless and alienated. His book starts with this, “Nowadays men often 
feel that their private lives are a series of traps. They sense that within their everyday 


worlds, they cannot overcome their troubles, and in this feeling, they are often quite 
correct.’’ Later he writes, ‘‘The advent of the alienated man and all the themes which lie 
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behind his advent now affect the whole of our serious intellectual life and cause our 
immediate intellectual malaise. It is a major theme of the human condition in the con- 
temporary epoch and of all studies worthy of the name.” It seems to this reviewer that 
this point of view reflects the diffuse anxieties of an era and so has gained wide accept- 
ance as a neat formulation of the underlying problems. How much of it is mythology, 
how much social fact, and the degree to which it characterizes the various segments 
of the society awaits the hard research of social scientists. But whether or not one sub- 
scribes to this notion of the condition of man, few will find cause to differ with Mills’ 
bold conclusion on the social scientist’s place in the larger world: ‘‘What we represent 
although this is not always apparent—is man become aware of mankind. It is on the 
level of human awareness that virtually all solutions to the great problems must now 
Those interested in the author’s own mode of work will find the appendix on “‘intel- 
lectual craftsmanship” an instructive document on the sociological imagination. 
Readers will encounter in this book nothing dull and much to stimulate thought on 
the issues of highest importance for the social sciences. Essays of this quality and char- 
acter are rare. We ought to have more of them. 


lie. 


Essays in the Science of Culture in Honor of Leslie A. White. GERTRUDE E. DOLE AND 
RoBert L. CarNnetro (Eds.). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1960. xlvi, 
509 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, illustrations, index. $6.25. 


Reviewed by Warp H. GoopenoucGu, University of Pennsylvania 


These essays by Leslie White’s former students and academic associates celebrate 
his 60th birthday and 30th year of teaching at the University of Michigan. There are 
26 in all, not counting the Foreword by Barnes, arranged alphabetically by author’s 


name. I shall briefly summarize each in the same order. 

David F. Aberle evaluates ‘‘The Influence of Linguistics on Early Culture and Per- 
sonality Theory”’ as reflected in the writings of Sapir and Benedict. Their influence led 
students of culture and personality down a blind alley because they promoted a concept 
of culture based on ‘‘the analogue of language.’”’ The true road to scientific progress 
uses a conception of culture like White’s. It is wrong to use culture for the kinds of sys- 
tems which exist in people’s heads; these have to do with psychology. Anthropologists 
should concern themselves with the systems in the external world in which people are 
actors; only these are proper candidates for the term culture. Properly oriented in this 
way, culture and personality study can return to the road of progress, though Aberle 
disclaims any appraisal of contemporary developments in this field. 

Richard N. Adams in ‘“‘An Inquiry into the Nature of the Family’ 
idea that the nuclear family is the “fundamental unit or cell upon which all further 
familial and kin elaborations are based.” He suggests that the dyadic relationships be- 
tween adult male and female and between mother and child are more fundamental. 
From matrifocal family organization he concludes, ‘‘The social universals of human 
society are not... the nuclear family and community, but rather the community and 
the two dyads.’’ The matrifocal family should not be seen as an abnormal arrange- 
ment, evidence of social pathology, but as a structural alternative to the nuclear family. 
However prevalent it may be, the nuclear family is only one of at least two structural 
types of record, each representing different ways of combining the two dyadic relation- 
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proposes to measure cultural integration by the degree to which alternatives in ritual 
and other behavior are tolerated. 

Richard K. Beardsley, ‘“‘Shinto Religion and Japanese Cultural Tradition,” shows 
how changes in Shinto have been related to changes in the political and economic struc- 
ture of Japanese society. 

John Buettner-Janusch, ‘‘The Study of Natural Selection and the ABO(H) Blood 
Group System in Man,” reveals how a particular conception of nature prevented 
understanding of research results and how a particular conception of evolutionary 
processes together with a concern for racial classification affected the selection of char- 
acters for study. He then reviews new developments from research into the selective 
forces affecting the frequencies of ABO genes. 

Albert Carl Cafagna presents ‘‘A Formal Analysis of Definitions of Culture.” He 
concludes that ‘‘some terminological and conceptual modification is necessary” before 
any of seven different common formulations of culture can ‘‘meet the formal criteria 
of definition.” 

Stephen C. Cappanari considers problems in the cross-cultural concept of property 
as revealed by “The Concept of Property Among Shoshoneans.”’ 

Robert L. Carneiro discusses ‘‘The Culture Process,” concluding that ‘‘the number 
of highly verified propositions about the culture process is small.’’ But he is hopeful. 

Gertrude E. Dole’s ‘“‘The Classification of Yankee Nomenclature in the Light of 
Evolution in Kinship” takes up the apparent lack of correlation between Murdock’s 
lineal-Eskimo type of kinship terminology and levels of socio-technological complexity. 
She sets up additional taxonomic criteria which sort out subtypes in the way she de- 
sires, making everything compatible with White’s evolutionary stages again. 

Fred Eggan considers “Lewis H. Morgan in Kinship Perspective” in a careful ap- 
praisal. He concludes, ‘‘In his emphasis upon systems of relationship and their controlled 
comparisons Morgan is much closer to modern scholarship than were many of his 
critics.” 

In ‘The Cultural Background of the Iroquois,” Alfred K. Guthe observes that 
“culture theory and present distribution of certain Iroquois traits do not enable one to 
derive all of Iroquois culture from its archaeologically known predecessor in New York 
State.” 

William G. Haag’s paper, “The Artist as a Reflection of His Culture,” notes that 
since art must communicate, it must be expressed in a “‘stylized, conventionalized 
idiom”’ of the artist’s and his audience’s culture. 

In ‘Behavior, Culture, and Symbolism,” Frank E. Hartung argues, ‘Rationality, 
as a part of culture, is external to and independent of any given person, and exercises 
a constraining influence on his behavior. Culture inevitably imposes rationality upon 
every person, in greater or lesser degree.” 

In “The Cultural Position of the Dakota: A Reappraisal,’”’ James H. Howard dis- 
tinguishes three divisions of the Dakota. Largely of recent origin and environmentally 
conditioned, each division presents a different pattern of life. ““Government by kin- 
ship” goes with a settled way of life, whereas leadership in nomadic groups is based 
more on personal qualities. 

Wesley R. Hurt presents the history of ‘The Yankton Dakota Church: A National- 
istic Movement of Northern Plains Indians.”’ He stresses racial discrimination as an 
important factor affecting Indian acculturation. 

Barbara Savadkin Lane shows the structural relationship between types of mar- 
riage-classes in Australia and Melanesia in ‘‘Varieties of Cross-Cousin Marriage and 
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Incest Taboos: Structure and Causality.” Starting with a Kariera type of system, it is 
possible successively to evolve systems of Karadjeri, Ambrym, Murngin, and Aranda 
type, depending on whether there is a shift to or away from sister-exchange in marriage. 
There is evidence for Ambrym type systems in Australia which may have been imper- 
fectly understood and ‘‘summarily dismissed as representing incomplete adjustment 
of Kariera type systems to neighboring systems of Aranda type.” 

In ‘The Law of Cultural Evolution as a Practical Research Tool,” Betty J. Meg- 
gers equates cultural theory with developmental theory and hopefully offers an example 
of its practical utility in research. 

W. W. Newcomb, Jr., points to anthropological neglect of warfare as a subject of 
study. His paper, ““Toward an Understanding of War,’ sets up four developmental 
types, each equated with different levels of socio-technological development. 

Edward Norbeck takes up “Economic Change and Japanese Social Organization.”’ 
He reviews similarities and differences between Japan and the United States in the 
course of industrialization and concludes that despite notable differences, ‘‘the direc- 
tion of change in Japanese social organization has, in fact, been toward increasing simi- 
larity to conditions prevailing in the United States. This trend is all the more impres- 
sive in view of the vast differences which existed between the two cultures a century 
ago.” 

In “Cultural Evolution and the Psychology of Peoples,”” Marvin K. Opler reviews 
different approaches to the study of psychology and culture, indicating what he re- 
gards as the pitfalls in each. 

George I. Quimby discusses habitat as a determinant of culture in “Habitat, Cul- 
ture, and Archaeology.” 

Marshall D. Sahlins, ‘Political Power and the Economy in Primitive Society,” 
takes issue with the position that primitive economies differ from Euro-American 
economies only in degree and not in kind, a position he attributes to ethnocentrism and 
to a modern economic theory which takes “the individual, rather than the society, . . . 
as the unit of analysis.’”’ He asserts, ‘““The attribution of capital and capitalization to 
precapitalist economies is probably the most widespread fallacy in economic anthro- 
pology.”’ He questions the idea that “‘wealth breeds power in primitive society, as 
n our own,” and states that “in order to make capitalists out of savages, our authori- 
ties make consumption out of distribution.” He illustrates with sketches of the Chuk- 
chee, Tolowa-Tututni, and Trobriand economies, from which he argues, “Social in- 
equality does not develop from economic inequality. Rather, the origin of social in- 
equality is the differentiation of economic roles generated by the development of a 
tribal-wide economy.” Attribution of prestige to certain of these roles, e.g., the redis- 
tributive role, is the basis of chiefly power. He concludes “by stressing that the growth 
of political power, of a tribal economy and of productivity are in direct and mutual 
relation.” 

Elman R. Service discusses “‘Sociocentric Relationship Terms and the Australian 
Class System,” arguing in favor of the interpretation by Radcliffe-Brown, Warner, and 
Elkin and rejecting that of Lawrence and Murdock on the grounds of a distinction he 
draws between “egocentric” and ‘“‘sociocentric” relationship terms. ‘‘Sociocentric 
terms are used in the interaction of people whose meetings are sporadic and rare.” 
Class system terminology is sociocentric and class systems function “largely in inter- 
tribal gatherings.” The distribution of two, four, and eight class systems can be at- 
tributed to ecological factors governing population densities and social interaction 


ites. 
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In “The Dimensions of Archaeology,” Albert C. Spaulding seeks to “‘describe clearly 
the fundamental operations of archaeology on its empirical data.”’ Analysis deals funda- 
mentally with three dimensions and their interactions: the formal, spatial, and tem- 
poral. Familiar archeological concepts derive from the several interrelationships of 
these dimensions: form-space, form-time, space-time, and form-space-time. 

G. S. Vescelius considers ‘Archaeological Sampling: A Problem of Statistical Infer- 
ence.” He takes up “current sampling techniques,” “cluster sampling,” ‘‘estimates of 
proportion,” “‘sampling error,”’ and concludes with an example of procedure for com- 
puting proportions and standard errors. 

R. L. Wilder’s ‘Mathematics: A Cultural Phenomenon” deals with the cultural 
relativity of mathematics. Some mathematicians as well as laymen ‘‘conceive of mathe- 
matics as something absolute, universal, and irrefutable.’”’ With many examples he 
refutes this conception, concluding that mathematics stands “‘to benefit from a wide 
appreciation of its cultural nature” and that the anthropologist ‘“‘would find in mathe- 
matics a valuable area for the exemplification of his principles, as well as a fertile field 
for research.” 

The quality of the papers is inevitably variable, but the collection as a whole is a 
good one. Of high merit, among others, are the papers by Adams, Buettner-Janusch, 
Lane, and Sahlins. Adams makes a significant contribution to the theory of family 
structure. Buettner-Janusch’s is an intriguing paper in the history of science. Lane’s 
essay offers promise of significant things to come when she publishes in full the results 
of her researches in the classic and knotty problem of marriage classes. Sahlins’s intel- 
lectual creativity does full credit to Leslie White’s theoretical orientation. 

The book closes with a complete bibliography of Leslie White’s published writings 

an impressive monument to his indefatigable scholarship. 


Vdlkerkundliche Forschungen: Martin Heydrich, zum 70. Geburtstag iiberreicht von 
Freunden und Schiilern. W. FroOvicw (Ed.) (Ethnologica, Neue Folge, Band 2.) 
Kéln: E. J. Brill G.M.B.H., 1960. xii, 557 pp., bibliographies (chapter), 117 fig- 
ures, frontispiece, index, 46 plates. n.p. 

Reviewed by DouGias OLIveR, Harvard U niversily 

This very substantial miscellany of essays is dedicated to Martin Heydrich, Direc- 
tor of the Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum of Cologne, on his 70th birthday, in recogni- 
tion of his achievement in building up the Museum’s very rich collections, in preserv- 
ing them throughout the recent war, and in reestablishing them for viewing and study. 
Contributors to the volume include some of Europe’s most distinguished anthropolo- 
gists and ethnological art historians, attesting not only the scholarly eminence reached 
by Heydrich, but also the continuing interest of Continental scholars in the study of 
their museums’ ethnological collections and the intellectual profits still to be gained 
from that study. 

Heydrich studied under Karl Lamprecht, William Wundt, and Karl Weule, the 
first Ordinarius Professor of Ethnology in Germany. It was chiefly the latter who di- 
rected Heydrich towards his main preoccupation with museum work and the study of 
art and material culture. After graduating from Leipzig and serving as pilot officer in 
World War I, he taught and engaged in museum work at Dresden until 1940, when he 
became Professor of Ethnology at the University of Cologne and Director of that city’s 
Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum. His own published works, based mainly on library re- 
search, cover a wide range of subjects: museology, African ornamental art, Korean 
agriculture, Greenland ethnography, the Roland saga, etc. A similarly wide range ol 
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interests characterizes the dissertations written by his students and the numerous 
and justly famous special exhibits put on by him in the Cologne Museum. Another 
aspect of Heydrich’s major contribution in promoting the study and practice of eth- 
nology is the Ethnologischen Anzeigers, which he founded in 1924, and Ethnologica, 
which he revived in 1959. 

The 36 articles contained in this second volume of the new Ethnologica reflect its 
dedicatee’s wide interests and associations. Since it is impossible to select by rank- 
order from such a wide variety of subjects, and arbitrary to feature only those that 
most interest the reviewer, the most useiul solution would seem to be to list the con- 
tents, and to add the reviewer’s opinion that, with regard to those contributions about 
which he has some specialist competence (e.g., those of Petri, Damm, Schmitz, Firth, 
Nevermann, Koch, Barthel, Heine-Geldern, Plischke, and Lommel), they are all worth 
reading by Oceanists even though they vary considerably in terms of ethnographic 
novelty or theoretical value: “Zur Frage der bildnerischen Darstellungen des Hoch- 
gottes,”’ by Wilhelm Koppers (Vienna). ‘‘The Role of the Monastery in Sherpa Soci- 
ety,” by Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf (London). “‘Ritualjagd und Fruchtbarkeits- 
vorstellungen, Gedanken zu einer Zeremonie der Kuttia Kond,” by Hermann Nigge- 
meyer (Frankfort/Main). ‘“‘Das Fadenkreuz, sein Zweck und seine Bedeutung,” by 
Hans E. Kaufmann (Freiburg i.Br.). ““Betrachtung:n zur Kulturgeschichte der Thai 
an Hand einer Sammlung siamesischer Buddha-Skulpturen aus 9 Jahrhunderten,” by 
Friedrich W. Funke (Cologne). “Eine Skulptur der Dajak von Zentral-Borneo,” by 
Waldemar Stéhr (Cologne). “Insuianer aus der Siidsee in Europa am Ende des 18. 
Jahrhunderts,” by Hans Plischke (Géttingen). ‘‘Die Siidsee-Sammlung Lamare Picquot 
in Staatlichen Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Miinchen,” by Andreas Lommel (Munich). 
“Die Altersklassen der Vorinitiation bei Eingeborenengruppen Nordwest-Australiens,”’ 
by Helmut Petri (Cologne). “‘Versuch einer Deutung der sog. Fetische von Anacho- 
reten-Inseln,” by Hans Damm (Leipzig). “Die Ornamentik der Komba auf Neu- 
Guinea,”’ by Carl A. Schmitz (Diisseldorf). ‘“‘The Plasticity of Myth: Cases from 
likopia,” by Raymond Firth (London). “‘Vélkerkundliches von Aoba (New Hebrides),”’ 
by Hans Nevermann (Berlin). “Zum Problem der polynesischen Fernfahrten,”’ by 
Gerd Koch (Berlin). ‘‘Wer waren die ersten Siedler auf der Osterinsel?”” by Thomas S. 
Barthel (Tiibingen). ‘“Politische Zweiteilung, Exogamie und Kriegsursachen auf der 
()sterinsel,’’ by Robert Heine-Geldern (Vienna). ‘“‘Vorformen der Maske: Daunen und 
kleine Federn als Maskierungszutat,’’ by Carl Niessen (Cologne). ‘Becher aus Hérnern 
des Nashorns,”’ by Sture Lagercrantz (Uppsala). “‘Beobachtungen und Erkundigun- 
gen zur Soziologie und Religion der Naudeba in Nord-Togo,” by Richard Mohr 
Nijmwegen). ““A propos de quelques chants de Fable Bolia,” by F. J. De Hen (Ant- 
werp). “Sprachakkulturation im Herero,”’ by Oswin (Cologne). “Felder und 
Bodenbaugerate der Nyakyusa,”’ by Paul Leser (Hartford, Conn.). “‘Pria-kuschitische 
und pra-nilotische Survivals in Siid-Athiopien,” by Ad. E. Jensen (Frankfurt/Main). 
“Die Rolle des Propheten in den afrikanisch-christlichen Sekten,” by Willi J. Knoob 
Cologne). ‘“‘Einige Eigentiimlichkeiten westafrikanischer Plastiken,” by Hans Him- 
melheber (Heidelberg). ‘‘Afrikanische Elfenbeinléffel des 16. Jahrhunderts im Museum 
‘ir Vélkerkunde Dresden,” by Siegfried Wolf (Dresden). ‘‘Das westafrikanische 
Elfenbeinhorn aus dem 16. Jahrhundert im Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum,” by Willi 
Fréhlich (Cologne). ‘‘Nochmals asiatische Parallelen zur Berbermusik,” by Marius 
Schneider (Cologne). ‘‘Der Hochgottglaube der Delawaren im Lichte ihrer Geschichte,” 
by Josef Haekel (Vienna). ‘‘Medizinmannwesen und Geisterglaube der Waika-Indianer 

oberen Orinoko,” by Otto Zerries (Munich). ‘Nachrichten iiber die Curipaco,” 
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by Johannes Wilbert (Caracas). “‘Notizen zur Ausbreitung des Ayahuasca-Kultes bei 
Chama- und Tacana-Gruppen,” by Karin Hissink (Frankfort/ Main). ‘Documents sur 
la transe mystique dans le Vaudou,” by Alfred Métraux (Paris). ‘‘Notizen zur Archio- 
logie Westmexikos,”’ by Hans Dietrich Disselhoff (Berlin). ‘“Mehrfaltige Gétter in 
den Mythen von Huarochiri,” by Hermann Trimborn (Bonn). “‘Die stilisierte Darstel- 
lung des Rochen in der Moche-Kunst,” by Ingeborg Bolz (Cologne). 


Prophetismus und Heilserwartungsbewegungen als vilkerkundliches und religionsge- 
schichtliches Problem. GUGLIELMO GUARIGLIA. Vienna: Verlag Ferdinand Berger, 
1959. (Wiener Beitrige zur Kulturgeschichte und Linguistik, Bd. XIII.) xvi, 322 
pp., 2 maps, n.p. 

Reviewed by ROBERT F. SPENCER, University of Minnesota 

One might expect a good deal from a study which reviews the extensive literature 
on nativistic, revivalistic, and messianic movements. In this monograph, a compara- 
tive treatment of prophetic movements across the world, the author is lavish with his 
promises, assuring the reader that he will be offered a functional and psychological 
analysis of messianism along with a historical one. But the result is a typology, a 
generally prolix classification based on descriptive analysis and a purported refinement 
of the systematizing of A. F. C. Wallace, Marian Smith, and others. The monograph 
can be judged largely on the basis of whether the proposed typology succeeds in making 
any significant additions to the existing knowledge about these kinds of phenomena. 

Given the many such movements now described for so many different parts of the 
world, Guariglia’s problem is to offer some generalizations on messianic and prophetic 
behavior. He begins with a series of definitions and preliminary classifications, con- 
sidering situation, type, and form. The primary definition is that generally of mes- 
sianism and revitalization, a prophetic or soteriological drive toward the return of past 
glories or toward a restoration for the future. These in turn involve such phenomena 
as a syncretism of native with a world religion, nationalistic ideology, milennial 
(chiliastic) concepts, vitalistic movements such as the Cargo Cult, or general eschato- 
logical views. Form and concept are also to be considered in relation to cultural back- 
ground, being couched in magic, divination, in the priest, shaman, or other charis- 
matic roles. Given the classification and a resolution of terminology, the study con- 
siders world areas, beginning with New Guinea and Oceania, moving to the Americas, 
and, lastly, taking the Old World into account. Implicit in the area treatment is the 
assumption that there are some fundamental similarities of culture pattern within each 
continent. 

Because the nativistic data on North America are among the most familiar, it 
seems worth-while to limit consideration to Guariglia’s treatment of this continent 
as an illustration of his general method. He first establishes to his own satisfaction 
whether to someone else’s might be questioned—that the North American Indian 
possesses a highly mystic temperament, one which provides fertile ground for revival- 
istic developments. The messianic potential is demonstrated in the analysis of the 
distribution of the aboriginal idea of the culture hero. One is inclined to wonder if 
Coyote, Raven, or Manibush are of the same order as the historic messianic move- 
ments, however widely one extends the definitions of nativism. Nor, when those groups 
which most fully accepted nativistic movements are considered, is there any striking 
congruence with the culture hero myth. However, in chronological order, there follows 
a brief description and characterization of some of the major revivalistic movements 
in native North America, Beginning with the Pueblo Revolt of 1680, there is reference 
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rei to the various Delaware movements, to the Seneca and others of the early 19th cen- 
ur tury, and, characterizing the later historic phases, to the Smohalla cult, the Shakers, 
0- the Ghost Dance, and many others, and, of course, the Peyote Cult. The literature 
in is handled thoroughly and the problems of diffusion which were once treated so exten- 


|. sively are examined in detail. 
Having established categories of nativistic movements, Guariglia then summarizes 
the North American data quantitatively. Thus, according to the definitions he offers, 
ai revivalism occurs in 86 cases, syncretism in 65, messianic tendencies related to native 
T, mythology in 63, with considerably fewer cases arising through Christian syncretism. 
Parallels to a Cargo Cult are said to be lacking. Obviously, such quantification is 
meaningful only if one agrees with the author’s areas of definition. From them, the 


writer concludes that such prophetic movements in native North America are a mix- 
re ture of dreams and visions in which mystic tendencies are intertwined with a prag- 
1- matic approach to life. 

is Aside from a fairly complete bibliography (there are some omissions, notably in 
il respect to peyotism), and some shorthand descriptions of the movements themselves, 
a it is difficult to see how this monograph makes a significant contribution to the existing 
t knowledge about revivalism. The alleged justification of the study lies in a typology, 


but the results seem so much hair-splitting. Conceivably, it may sometimes be of value 
to differentiate between revivalism and nativism, messianism and (to use the author’s 


" word) eschatologism. This study is less interested in the fact that cultural matrix will 
€ determine the nature of the phenomenon. The conclusions are that some groups look 
c backward, others look forward, some seek innovaticn, some do not, some depend on 


charismatic leadership, some on direct supernatural aid. All these elements, not to 

mention an incipient nationalism rooted in an idea of ethnic self-identity, are well 
t known phenomena, so much so that it is surely gratuitous to be told that they are 
i frequently the results of a process of acculturation. The monograph demonstrates a 
| nominalistic fallacy; definitions can be pushed too far. Does the Pueblo Revolt of 
1080 fall into the same category, or at least an analogous one, as the Kuksu Cult? 
By this reasoning, Premier U Nu of Burma or the deposed Congolese Lumumba assume 
charismatic roles; perhaps they do, but by extension, so do Khrushchev and Kennedy. 
Guariglia attempts to escape this conclusion when he differentiates between messianism 
of peoples of the higher cultures as against that of primitives. He fails to see that his- 
toric consciousness does not depend on the existence of historical archives. 

It is of course generally known that the Vienna school of ethnology is no longer 
wholly wedded to the diffusionist dogmas of Father Schmidt, Graebner, or any of 
the other earlier protagonists of the Kulturkreislehre. At the same time, the older 
orientations are not forgotten, the present reviewer having been told in no uncertain 
terms at the University of Vienna that we in Britain and America have turned our 
backs on historical ethnology. This may be, but it is also fair to say that the concepts 
{ structure and function, of values, of style, or of other suggestions leading toward 
a more dynamic comprehension of the nature of culture remain alien to Austrian re- 
search. Guariglia speaks of function and of the psychological background of his 
nativistic movements. What he means is that new ideas must dovetail with existing 
institutions in order to take root. He is also concerned with states of mind, an ethnic 
consciousness (he does not use the term ethos, employing a rather different concept 
and the unfortunate term Rassenbewusstsein) which provide the ground for such 
developments. Lowie handled this problem very well in his Primitive Religion nearly 
lorty years ago, especially where he treats the psychological impact of any religious 
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phenomenon. On this level, Guariglia is far behind. But since, with Koppers, he does 
accept a modification of Kulturkreis theory, it can be readily seen that the problems 
which he treats are viewed only in the light of interrelated and interdependent culture 
complexes. A dynamic view is precluded and it is obviously difficult to do other than 
offer the simplest descriptive generalities. It is equally obvious that much more can 
be done with these data. A phenomenal amount of work went into this monograph; 
it is a pity that the results are so meager. 


The Rites of Passage. ARNOLD VAN GENNEP. Translated by Monika B. VizEpom 
AND GABRIELLE L. CaFFEE. Introduction by SOLON KimBALL. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1960. xxvi, 198 pp., bibliography, index. $4.50. 

Reviewed by ROBERT F. SPENCER, University of Minnesota 


Credit for drawing attention to the crises of life, the rites of passage, has always 
been assigned to van Gennep, the contemporary of Durkheim, Mauss, and Hubert 
and located with them in the school of ‘‘French sociology.”’ But it is curious, as Kimball 
pointedly notes in his excellent introduction, that, although the concept “rite de 
passage”’ has come into the common lexicon of anthropologists, van Gennep’s works 
have been pretty much by-passed. Those who have written on the subject of religion 
in culture, while vitally concerned with crisis rites, tend to be oblivious of van Gennep’s 
suggestions regarding them. While American anthropology, for so long indifferent to 
Durkheimian functionalism, may perhaps have been expected to take such a stand, 
one might have thought that the European would have been more receptive. Despite 
its age—first published in 1908—the Rites of Passage has consequence. Kimball and 
his associates are to be congratulated for bringing it out in translation. 

Despite his association with a golden age of sociological thought in France, van 
Gennep is no orthodox Durkheimian. His is not an all-encompassing theory of religion 
and it is infinitely more closely bound to behavioral reality than is Durkheim’s; by 
the same token, it is perhaps less philosophically profound. To the reviewer, van 
Gennep’s generalizations appear to rest on about the same level as Webster’s on 
secret societies or those of Schurtz on age classes. Accepting the sacred-profane dis- 
tinction, van Gennep, within this framework, sees his task as one of classification of 
types of religious theory and behavior, especially as these tie into a concept of transi- 
tion, the passage of an individual in society from one status to another, the passage 
itself being marked by an array of sacred associations. A modern might look for greater 
attention to the concept of status or of role than van Gennep gives. But, clearly, 
this is not his task; he evaluates the problem of transition in a background of religion 
and, similarly, sees religion and its connected institutions as products of whole societies. 
In this short book, functional integration as a concept is not stressed but it is markedly 
evident in van Gennep’s thinking. At the same time, however, his dedication to his 
data rather than to generalization leads him away from the doctrinaire quality fre- 
quently so manifest in Durkheim. When he does generalize, his points are well taken. 
He offers a classification of magic, for example, viewing religion as theory, magic as 
its associated techniques, which unquestionably has import for a problem still deserving 
of attention. 

The most vital chapter of the book expectedly lies in the treatment of initiation 
rituals. It is here that the author adds materially to the suggestions first advanced by 
Webster and Schurtz. He makes the significant point that puberty is to be sociologically 
and not physiologically viewed, a contention reminiscent of Malinowski’s later dis- 
courses on sociological fatherhood, One may not care to follow van Gennep’s analysis 
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of circumcision rites, that there is a symbolic ritual of separation designed to locate 
the individual in a new sphere, but the problem is a complex one. 

The appeal of these essays to the modern reader lies in van Gennep’s comparative 
treatment. He gets away extremely well from the kind of injudicious fragmenting ot 
which his contemporaries were guilty. His positivistic stand enables him to escape the 
virtual mysticism of Bastian and Wundt and also the evolutionary bias of his time. 
He asks how many different societies and systems, from simple ones to Eleusis, to 
Roman Catholicism, to India and elsewhere, resolve the problem of handling the 
primal human questions of birth and death, of initiation, of betrothal and marriage. 
What he has to say is relevant and informative. 


Death and the Right Hand. Ropert Hertz. Translated by RopNey and CLAUDIA 
NEEDHAM. With an Introduction by E. E. EvAns-PritcHarp. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1960. 174 pp., bibliography. $4.50. 


Reviewed by FRED EGGAN, University of Chicago 


These two essays by Robert Hertz, competently translated by Rodney and Claudia 
Needham, and with an illuminating introduction by Prof. Evans-Pritchard, illustrate 
the methods and objectives of the French sociological school and foreshadow some of 
the directions in which it was developing when it was decimated by the first world 
war. For Robert Hertz, a pupil of Durkheim, had published these essays while still 
n his twenties, before being killed in action at the age of thirty-three. 

lhe first essay, on ‘The Collective Representation of Death,” is concerned with 
the mortuary practices of the Dayak tribes of Borneo and their significance for an 
understanding of the meaning of death. The second essay, on **The Pre-eminence of 
the Right Hand,” covers a wider range of data, and leads to a discussion of dualism 
in primitive thought and social organization. Together they illustrate what can be 
done with the comparative method applied to ethnographic data. 

The essay on death deals with the phenomena which van Gennep was soon to 
generalize as rites de passage. For among the Bornean groups Hertz found that the 
wdy of the deceased person was given a temporary burial before final interment, and 
that the soul was believed to undergo a parallel period of probation before entering 
the land of the dead. During this period, also, the living relatives are separated from 
the community in various ways, and mourning practices are in force until the second 
burial. Within this framework he finds considerable variation, both in Indonesia and 
elsewhere, but he sums up his results as follows: 

For the collective consciousness death is in normal circumstances a temporary exclusion of 
the individual from human society. This exclusion effects his passage from the visible society of 
the living into the invisible society of the dead. Mourning, at its origin, is the necessary participation 
of the living in the mortuary state of their relative, and lasts as long as this state itself. In the 
final analysis, death as a social] phenomenon consists in a dual and painful process of mental 

isintegration and synthesis. It is only when this process is completed that society, its peace 
recovered, can triumph over death (p. 86). 
rhese conclusions are still important today, though they are not a completely ade- 
juate formulation. There are other ways of solving the social problems brought about 
vy death (the Hopi are an instance), and the Dayak examples would now be seen as 
one subdivision of a more general type of mortuary practices. 

rhe second essay, ‘““The Pre-eminence of the Right Hand,” is concerned with a more 
controversial subject: the differentia! symbolism attached to the right and left hands 

many societies. Hertz seeks the basis for these differences in the fundamental 
opposition between the sacred and the profane and its extension to the social ard 
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natural worlds. A dual conception, he believes, is basic to primitive thought and not 
only dominates social organization but is reflected in primitive man’s world view, as 
well. Hence man’s body can hardly escape—“if organic asymmetry had not existed, it 
would have had to be invented.” 

Hertz has brought together many interesting illustrations, but they are less con- 
vincing today. Symbols have no necessary connections with their referents, and the 
dualistic conceptions of society and the universe more likely represent specialized 
developments under as yet unknown conditions rather than reflections of basic modes 
of thinking and feeling. That “‘the supremacy of the right hand is at once an effect and 
a necessary condition of the order which governs and maintains the universe” (p. 110) 
makes little sense to this left-handed reviewer. 

But we can still agree with Prof. Evans-Pritchard that this is an important volume. 
In his excellent Introduction he has “‘reviewed”’ it in a wider sense, placing the Durk- 
heim school in the context of the development of French sociological thought and 
discussing their basic assumptions and methodology. He has significant things to say 
on their application of the comparative method and on their conception of society as 
a system of ideas. Within this framework he finds Hertz’ contributions to be both 
new and significant, and he hopes their availability in English will lead to their further 
testing and modification. 

One deficiency of the Durkheim school, which Evans-Pritchard comments on, is 
a certain remoteness from the realities of primitive life induced by a lack of firsthand 
knowledge of primitive peoples. Hertz attempted to remedy this situation in the case 
of Borneo by immersing himself in the Dayak literature and learning the language. 
But Evans-Pritchard notes that he came to realize the importance of field research in 
his brief study of the cult of Saint Besse: ““How much more alive than the work in the 
library, this direct contact with realities...” (p. 11). 

Even so, Evans-Pritchard warns us not to underestimate the theoretical contribu- 
tions of library scholars such as Davy, Bouglé, Durkheim, and Lévy-Bruhi. Much of 
the ‘theoretical capital” on which modern anthropology lives, he believes, comes 
from such armchair anthropologists and we need to conserve and develop it. 

American anthropologists, in the early decades of this century, largely rejected 
the theoretical insights of the Durkheim school in favor of the realities of field research. 
But other scholars, notably A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and later Bronislaw Malinowski, 
were testing these theoretical conceptions in the field, with superior results. We need 
to understand and utilize all the theory available—here is one important source. The 
Année Sociologique has been in the transitional state long enough, and it is perhaps 
time for the final mortuary services so that these still living dead can join the company 
of our ancestors and again influence their descendants. 

A final note on the translation. These essays represent the third of a series of 
translations from the French sociological school sponsored by the Institute of Social 
Anthropology at Oxford. The translators have given us a literal but clear and concise 
translation which has added authority in the firsthand acquaintance of Rodney Need- 
ham with Bornean cultures. We look forward to other volumes in the promised series. 


Das Totenritual der Dajak. WALDEMAR STOHR. (Ethnologica, Neue Folge, Band 1.) 
Kéln: Kommissions-Verlag, E. J. Brill, 1959. viii, 247 pp., bibliography, frontis- 
piece, figures, map, plates. n.p. 

Reviewed by RoDNEY NEEDHAM, University of Oxford 


This is purportedly a culture-historical examination of mortuary rites in Borneo, 
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but in fact it is almost entirely an ethnographic survey of such usages, with very little 
in the way of historical argument. Stéhr has industriously brought together into one 
volume the salient facts on the disposal of the dead for each of the eight ethnic group- 
ings which he distinguishes, and only in the concluding few pages does he try to say 
anything original about the recorded facts. He appears to give an exact and reasonably 
comprehensive résumé of the literature for each grouping. There are some obvious 
mistakes: e.g., the name “Iban” is not derived from a Kayan word for ‘‘wanderer,” 
the Maanyan do not have matrilineal clans; but these are repetitions from the sources 
themselves, and in any case they do not affect the argument. The classification itself, 
however, is not satisfactory and the enterprise itself is doubtful in other respects. For 
example, part of the author’s intention is to discover the “original” death-ritual of 
“the Dayak’’; but whatever ethnic classification one adopts, there is no one homo- 
geneous Dayak people, form of society, or culture, and there is thus unlikely to be 
any original form of burial to be discovered. 

Stéhr’s treatment of the “Punan” grouping is especially revealing concerning his 
classification and his method. The plain fact is that there is no such thing, for his 
purposes, as a “‘Punan-group”’; the peoples known by this name differ greatly one 
from the other and have no ethnic, cultural, or historical unity. Moreover, the author 
uses differing criteria for their definition: on one page the criterion is form of economy 
viz. nomadic), while three pages later they form an “ethnic sub-stratum.” In any 
case, nearly half of the description of “‘Punan”’ death-ritual is devoted to the Hughes- 
Hallett tree-burial find in Brunei, though this has absolutely nothing plausibly to 
lo with any nomads ever in the area. Stéhr, however, thinks it ‘‘must” have, merely 
because a similar custom is reported from forest nomads away on the other side of 
this vast island, in the southeast. Having thus ascribed it to ‘““Punan”’ in the north- 
west, he then infers that such burial was formerly practiced in the very extensive area 

‘ween these two points. But this is not history of any sort, and however diverting 
such speculations may be, they must at least rest on a justifiable ethnic classification. 
lhe Punan case, however, constitutes only one faulty instance and does not mean 

| the author’s examination of the other groupings is also misdirected. Yet in each 
such case it is difficult to see what has been theoretically achieved. Stéhr begins with 
: classification of modes of disposal of the corpse, divided initially into “simple’’ and 
multi-stage” (mehrstufige), and it is primarily in relation to this that he concludes his 
examination of each grouping. Thus the Kenyah-Kayan-Bahau grouping is character- 
ved as practicing simple burial—except for those tribes which practice complex forms 
ind which must therefore have been influenced by other cultures. But the author 
listorts the situation by assuming that different forms of burial practiced by different 
social classes are of disparate cultural origins; yet there is no sure basis for such infer- 
ence, whereas we do know that different social statuses in life are commonly marked 
different modes of burial. In this connection, also, the map depicting the distribu- 

n of forms of burial is misleading in that it represents the practices in any one area 

) simply, without indicating fully the variety of forms associated with different 
classes and circumstances. 

[t is difficult to characterize this work without appearing discouragingly unap- 
reciative. On the one hand, it is certainly very nice to have in one volume a sort of 

t encyclopedia-entry on burial in Borneo. It would indeed be highly convenient 

ave such surveys of many other subjects also—types of cutting-tool, for example, 
lorms of jewelry, blowpipes, etc., etc. In themselves such surveys, if they are accurate 
nd thorough, may be useful for a variety of scholarly purposes, and on this count we 
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may welcome Stéhr’s monograph. But, on the other hand, Stdhr has not put his own 
survey to any very interesting or conclusive theoretical use. For instance, the sections 
on the influence of higher cultures add nothing to what is generally known, and that 
on the fascinating subject of the megaliths is very inadequate. One trouble is that 
Borneo is too huge, and its cultures too multifarious, to permit at this stage such an 
integrated survey as Stéhr attempts. A culture-historian would be better advised to 
tackle one ethnic group or one limited problem at a time. For example, a proper study 
of the megaliths would itself occupy a volume as large as the present monograph. Or 
if it is really thought meaningful to assert that the Kenyah-Kayan-Bahau grouping 
sprang from a sub-stratum of the Punan grouping of forest nomads, the thing to do 
is to make a minute enquiry into how, when, where, and why these events occurred, 
just what cultural items were borrowed, and from whom. Stéhr’s present contributions 
to such enquiries are merely marginal suggestions. 

Finally, it is the author’s closing pages which instill the gravest doubts about the 
validity of his study. He observes that the connection of mortuary ritual with other 
aspects of culture should be considered and admits that in the course of his enquiry 
he found it difficult to separate mortuary rites from myths and other matters. But 
surely it is a question why one should ever try to do so. The author’s very difficulty 
in disengaging these rites Shows in itself that (as we should expect) it is a system ot 
ideas and actions that he is dealing with, and the inference is that systematic (‘‘func- 
tional,” ‘‘structural’’) analysis is what is called for. In this respect, we may compare 
another examination of Bornean mortuary rites, in the essay on death by Robert 
Hertz (1907)—whose name Stéhr misspells and whose argument he misrenders. 
Whereas Stéhr gives us mainly a technical classification of what people do with dead 
bodies, Hertz goes behind superficial differences of practice, isolates the governing ideas 
and beliefs that they have in common, and permits us to grasp the rationale of the 
rites. It is unjust, of course, to reproach an author with not having written the kind 
of book he did not intend to write, but Stéhr has explicitly disregarded sociological 
considerations in favor of his own approach, and this forces the comparison. There is 
everything to be said for speculative reconstructions of the movements and past con- 
tacts of peoples and customs, but such investigations can only usefully be carried out 
when the practices to be related have to some degree been understood in themselves, 
and this understanding is quite precluded by Stéhr’s arbitrary separation of them from 
those other aspects of culture which define them and give them meaning. 


The Religion of Java. CLIFFORD GEERTZ. Foreword by DovuGLas OLIvER. Glencoe, 
Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. xv, 392 pp., indices, 2 maps. $7.50. 

Reviewed by Cora Du Bots, Harvard University 

The excellence of Dr. Geertz’ many journal articles on Java and Bali has prepared 

us for the distinction of his first book, The Religion of Java. It makes new and important 

contributions to our understanding of Javanese life; it is well-documented; it is clearly 

written; it is perceptively and creatively conceived. In sum, it is difficult not to be 

fulsome about Dr. Geertz’ latest publication. However, a ‘‘rave notice” is hardly 


appropriate to a professional journal. I shall therefore restrain myself to a sober 


description and appraisal. 

Undoubtedly the planning of the research undertaking itself contributed to the 
quality of the present volume. Professor Douglas Oliver of Harvard conceived and 
launched a project to study a Javanese community and its environs in about 1950. 
Support came from the Ford Foundation. Meanwhile the administration of the enter- 
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prise was transferred from Harvard to the Center for International Studies at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. By 1951 a group of Harvard graduate students 
in anthropology began their language and area training. They started Malay with Dr. 
Dyen of Yale and continued it subsequently with Mr. Hendon, who also undertook 
the far from easy task of field director. In October 1952 most of the group went to 
Djokjakarta where they continued their training at Gadjah Mada University. Here 
Dr. Geertz began to acquire what must, by inference, have been a highly competent 
command of Javanese. From approximately May 1953 to September 1954 the group 
was scattered in and about a small east central Javanese town of some 20,000 with 
the code name Modjokuto. Each research worker undertook an independent project. 
As Dr. Geertz gladly grants, he profited greatly from the findings and the collaboration 
of his colleagues. All deserve mention in the context of this first volume in a projected 
series: Alice Dewey, Donald Fagg, Hildred Geertz, Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Hendon, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Jay, and Mr. and Mrs. Edward Ryan. The present book repre- 
sents a reworking by Dr. Geertz of his report to MIT and of his Ph.D. thesis. 

The essence of this report is the distinction in world view and social behavior be- 
tween the Great and Little Javanese tradition, both of which blend in varying degrees 
animistic and Hindu heritage and are respectively known as the prijaji and abangan; 
and the more nearly orthodox Islamic tradition called santri. In a very general way 
the prijaji represent the old court elite, who are now a white collar, bureaucratic ruling 
group. The abangan can be roughly equated with the village-dwelling peasantry. The 
santri can be predominantly, although by no means exclusively, oriented to the 
market place. Whereas prijaji are predominantly town dwellers, both abangan and 
santri can be found not only in towns or cities but also in villages and neighborhoods 
of the countryside. In contemporary Java the distinctions, however, lie more in 
religious orientation and political alignments than in residence or occupation. 

Perhaps somewhat unfortunately, Dr. Geertz has organized his book so that the 
treatment of the abangan Little Traditions (Part I) is separated from the prijaji 
Great Tradition (Part III). This is particularly unfortunate because his data on the 
santri are predominantly sociological and political, whereas his abangan and prijaji 
data are predominantly ethnographic. Nevertheless, Dr. Geertz’ presentation makes 
quite clear that the generally accepted prijaji-abangan orientations were, in the past 
at least, “‘part’’ cultures whereas the santri are a ‘“‘third force.”’ He also clearly presents 
the santri value orientation itself as split between conservative, traditional Islamic 
syncretism of Java and the progressive reformism of the Muhammadijah. However, 
this organization is perhaps the one serious flaw in the book. 

Part I is a masterly piece of ethnographic description. The neighborhood feast 
slamelan) is presented as the core ritual of the Javanese peasantry around which and 
into which Dr. Geertz weaves a wealth of material on the life cycle, animistic beliefs, 
and even recent political expressions. 

In Part II we switch to the santri variant of Javanese Mohammedanism. Here we 
encounter an extensive discussion of political parties in the context of value orienta- 
tions: the progressive Moslem elements finding expression in the Masjumi coalition, 
and the conservative Moslem elements finding expression in the Nahdatul Ulama party. 
Here also we find an illuminating description of educational institutions. They are 
presented as a gradient from the conservative Javanese pondok—a group of youths 
ievoted to rote learning of the Koran and the Hadith frequently lead by untutored 
‘teachers and having somewhat the character of a retreat—to the schools of the state 
educational system. It is here that Dr. Geertz’ skill in sociological and political descrip- 
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tion emerges in contrast to his equal skill in more traditional ethnologic approaches. 

In Part III, the prijajior Great Tradition is described. Here Dr. Geertz provides a 
fine, penetrating analysis of the core values of traditional Javenese culture. Here most 
clearly we discover that Dr. Geertz, although presumably discussing Javanese religion, 
is in fact both analyzing and synthesizing the whole traditional Javanese value system. 
He does this marvelously well with a great richness both of illustrative detail and per- 
suasive integration. Like any good ethnographer, his analysis is in terms of indigenous 
concepts. His clarification of concepts like alus-kasar, batin-lair, étok-étok, andapasor, 
rasa,etc.,isexcellent. Their relation to each other and their relevance to etiquette, status 
language, art forms, and mysticism open up a whole new dimension for the Westerner 
interested in Indonesia. 

Any study as broadly conceived and richly documented as this one suggests a series 
of further inquiries. For example, what are the Islamic and the Hindu roots of Javanese 
mysticism? What are the psychological implications of such value orientations? (Dr. 
Geertz, incidenially, rigorously avoids any psychological speculation, although his 
presentation suggests many to his readers.) What are the social, economic, and political 
implications for the future of what is here portrayed? 

The whole book is ladened with imaginative formulations; with informal, elliptical, 
and often racy excerpts from field notes; and with implications for further research. 

It is customary to end a review by suggesting readers who might find the book 
profitable. Since the dust jacket suggests persons interested in Southeast Asia, in com- 
parative religion, in policy-making, as well as anthropologists and sociologists in general, 
there is little point in my adding to the list. I can only underwrite it. 

Unfortunately the index is trivial and there is a paucity of supportive evidence from 


published sources. 


The Emergence of the Modern Indonesian Elite. ROBERT VAN NIEL. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, Inc., 1960. vii, 314 pp., bibliography, index. $6.75. 
Reviewed by CLIFFORD GEERTZ, University of Chicago 


It is Van Niel’s express purpose, in this very illuminating account of the formative 
period of Indonesian nationalism, to assist in the revival of colonial history as a legiti- 
mate and valuable field of research. Traditionally, such history, so far as Indonesia is 
concerned, tended to view the development of colonial society largely in terms of the 
impact, or presumed impact, of alternative governmental policies on a given, but in 
itself largely undynamic, native population. Discredited by the simple fact that the na- 
tive population involved ultimately turned out to have rather more dynamism than 
any of the policies could contain, colonial history has fallen into some disrepute. This 
disrepute is not wholly undeserved, but it has had the unfortunate result that “the 
historian has reacted by abdicating the function of explaining change in colonial so- 
cieties to the behavioral scientist whose concepts and methods of study do not equip 
him to function as a historian.’”’ For Van Niel, therefore, a tracing of the rise of the 
modern Indonesian elite during the first quarter of the present century appears to be 
just that sort of task through which the once high office of colonial historian can be 
vindicated and a new, less one-sided, view of the evolution of East Indian colonial so- 
ciety be constructed. 

His book might well have been entitled “the rise and fall of the Ethical Movement,” 
for he sees the period with which he is concerned as divided into two contrasting phases, 
one in which government activity is animated by idealistic, visionary, and liberal aims; 
the other in which it is animated by realistic, ungenerous, and conservative ones, First 
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there appears, at the turn of the century, a new orientation in the colonial relationship, 
one which attempts to recognize, as Wilhelmina puts it in her 1901 speech from the 
throne, the Netherlands’ “‘ethical obligation and moral responsibility to the peoples of 
the East Indies.” And then, after this policy has over two decades led initially to a 
gradual acceleration of change in native society, including the appearance of the first 
nationalist stirrings, and subsequently, as these stirrings become more ominous rum- 
blings, to the “rampant radicalism”’ of the violent twenties, there occurs the quiet, 
unheralded, even unacknowledged abandonment of this self-consciously (and somewhat 
seli-congratulatory) high-minded orientation for one which “distrusted the Indonesian 
organizational movements, opposed any large extension of powers to the Indonesians, 
and favored the Europeanization of the East Indian government.” The grand and 
glorious mission, upon which Van Niel says the ethici conceived themselves to be em- 
barked—“‘the task of helping the Indonesian people to help themselves to the greatness 
i Western culture’’—dissolves into the disillusioned bitterness of the last of the ethici 
Governor Generals, van Limburg Stirum as, exasperated by the Indonesian national- 
sts’ inveterate tendency to respond to concessions by intensifying opposition, he warns 
them evenly in 1919: “whoever . . . leave(s) the path of legality bites on iron.” 

Drawing on personal interviews with surviving participants in the events he de- 
scribes, as well as conventional historical sources, Van Niel presents a carefully detailed 
and, although he occasionally writes as if he were himself the last of the ethici (“In a 
sense [the Reform Commission Report of 1920] is also a tragic piece, for coming when it 
lid, it could only serve as an epilogue to what had been a glorious epoch in Dutch 
colonial policy’’), reasonably objective picture of the evolution of colonial policy from 
1900 to 1927, and of the alterations in East Indian society which accompanied it. So far 
as the Indonesian side of the process is concerned he finds, even as early as 1900, the 
first signs of what becomes his dominant theme: the formation of a “functional elite”’ of 
Western trained intellectuals and professional men from the lower ranks of the tradi- 
tional native civil servant, or prijaji, class. The result of this development was a lower- 
ng of the upper prijaji, who clung to traditional hereditary claims to status, and a 
raising of the lower, who grasped eagerly the new opportunities offered by nonhereditary 

es; a trend which continued slowly, evenly, and irresistibly through the whole of the 
irst quarter of the century as Western-type schools and technically demanding ad- 

inistrative posts for Indonesians gradually opened up. It is out of this evolutionary 
process of restratification that ‘‘the modern Indonesian elite’ emerged. But as it was 
“not really a new elite, but rather an extension of the old,” it tended, too, to be con- 
servative, pragmatic, and conciliatory: ‘As long as Dutch authority was unshaken, 
they stayed with it and sought their future within the colonial system, limiting their 
lemands to attainable objectives within the existing system. Until they gave their sup- 
port, the [more aggressive] Indonesian political leaders would remain only symbols.” 

Despite the fact that, in the event the bulk of the new prijaji never did give their 
support but the political leaders triumphed all the same, this is a persuasive, enlighten- 
ng, well-documented thesis. Less persuasive, however, is Van Niel’s attempt to see this 
restratification process—and, in fact, the nationalist movement generally—to a sig- 
nificant extent the child of the Ethical Policy. Perhaps it is true that “the Indonesian 
eaders during this period had gone far in accepting the ideals of the Ethical Policy . . . 
and) these ideals served the leaders as keys for operation in the Western sphere of life.”’ 
But then again, perhaps it is not. For, the question of whether it is appropriately re- 
‘erred to as “‘glorious”’ aside, two decades is rather short for an epoch even in this event- 
‘| century; and as Van Niel never systematically demonstrates the precise way in which 
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the ideas of the ethici were transformed into dynamic social forces, he might be hard 
put to defend against a counter-argument that the Ethical Policy represented but a 
brief, ineffectual interlude in an enduring pattern of relationships between colonizer 
and colonized, a momentary attack of guilt feelings and inner doubts on the part of a 
few highly placed colonial officials and advisors, and little more. But whichever view, 
or neither, may be correct, the important point is that the determination of the precise 
relationship between government policy decisions and broader socio-cultural changes is 
the cardinal analytic problem facing any colonial historian, new or old. It is, therefore, 
unfortunate that while managing to rid himself ot so many other ghosts of the past, 
Van Niel has not been able to exorcise as well the false opposition between history and 
(behavioral) science and so has cut himself off from the very methods and concepts 
by means of which this cardinal problem could have been effectively approached. 


Double Identity: The Chinese in Modern Thailand. RicHarp J. COUGHLIN. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. xi, 222 pp., bibliography, index, 2 maps, notes, 11 
tables. $5.00. 

Reviewed by G. WILLIAM SKINNER, Cornell University 

Professor Coughlin, a sociologist formerly associated with Southeast Asia Studies at 
Yale University, tells us that his book is designed “‘to fill the gap between the profes- 
sional tomes and popular literature.’’ This is perhaps not the place to wonder if the 
need for semipopularization is so great that important field data must reach the printed 
page only in emaciated form, or to wonder why a university press should publish a 
study with none of the trappings and too little of the substance of scholarship. Here we 
can do no more than assess the extent and quality of the contribution which this book 
in its present form makes to anthropological knowledge. 

The author conducted fieldwork among the Chinese in Bangkok in 1951-52 and 
from that experience provides a considerable amount of ethnographic detail which 
supplements what has already appeared in the literature. Of particular value are his 
data on certain death practices (pp. 46-47), on the distinctions between Chinese and 
Thai religious specialists (p. 105), on ethnic prejudices (pp. 80-86), and on Sino-Thai 
business relations (pp. 122-24). It must be noted, however, that the ethnographic ma- 
terial is neither systematic nor wholly free of contradiction. For instance, on page 80, 
young men and women “‘invariably . . . wait patiently for their parents to find spouses 
for them,” whereas on page 160 “‘Chinese parents are permitting their children a greater 
freedom in the choice of a marriage partner.”’ The first contradicts and the second merely 
approaches what appears to be the emerging normative pattern, namely, that prospec- 
tive partners are selected by the young people themselves but marriages are made only 
with parental consent. 

A second contribution of Double Identity is that it updates earlier published works 
by citing material relevant to the years 1957-59. Dr. Coughlin notes that he made sev- 
eral trips to Thailand during those years, presumably from Hong Kong, where he was 
serving as Senior Assistant Representative of the Asia Foundation. Although the up- 
dating is by no means consistently done, there is enough new material here to suggest 
what the trends of recent years have been. 

The author approaches his major theme, acculturation and assimilation, with an 
almost militant ahistoricity. It has been well established that Chinese settlement in 
Siam has had a continuous history from at least the 15th century to the present and that 
Chinese immigration to Siam was especially heavy during the reign of King Taksin in 
the late 18th century; there is good evidence, furthermore, that Chinese immigrants 
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were arriving in Siam at a rate of about 7,000 annually in the 1820's, a rate which 
steadily increased on past the middle of the century. In the face of this documented 
picture, Dr. Coughlin tells us (p. 15) that “until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ... emigration from China was minimal” and writes (p. 146) of ‘the earliest 
Chinese settlers” as doing things in 1852! In keeping with this impossibly shallow time 
depth, he asserts that ‘‘a good guess would place the total Chinese population in the 
entire country at about 170,000 at the turn of the century.” This in spite of the fact that 
for the years 1882-1900 alone one can document an immigration surplus of more than 
170,000. There is in fact every indication that the total Chinese population of 
Thailand in 1900 was at least three times the author’s guess. 

Not only does Dr. Coughlin grievously underestimate the numbers of Chinese im- 
migrants and their local-born descendants in Thailand prior to this century, he fails to 
tell his readers what happened to them. The central fact which must inform any ap- 
praisal of the relevant 20th century developments is that prior to the turn of the cen- 
tury the descendants of immigrants invariably assimilated to Thai society. Virtually all 
persons in present day Thailand who are descended from 19th century Chinese im- 
migrants are Thai in each of the various senses that the descendants of 19th century 
European immigrants to the U. S. are today Americans. This basic empirical fact is 
nowhere suggested in the pages of Double Identity. The author gives the impression 
that if fourth-generation Chinese are a rarity, it is because the first immigrants to ar- 
rive in any numbers came only three generations ago, whereas the true reason is that by 
the fourth generation assimilation to Thai society was complete. 

Is this still the case today? The rate of assimilation has unquestionably slowed for 
a variety of reasons—not the least of which is the steady increase in the proportion of 
females among Chinese immigrants during the first 50 years of the century. In conse- 
quence, to appraise the current situation we need to know just how much less accul- 
turated a typical immigrant’s child by a China-born mother (common today) is than a 
typical immigrant’s child by a Thai or Sino-Thai mother (formerly the rule). Do the 
local-born Chinese all of whose grandparents were China-born immigrants invariably 
identify today with Chinese rather than with Thai society? And are they so much less 
acculturated than third-generation Chinese of mixed parentage used to be? Do we find 
today what never before existed in Thailand—an appreciable number of great-grand- 
children of immigrants growing up as Chinese rather than Thai? These are the critical 
questions, and if Dr. Coughlin adds little to our understanding of Chinese assimilation 
and acculturation in Thailand, it is at least partly because he failed to ask them in the 
course of his empirical research. 

Although the author warns against the misconception that ‘‘the Chinese group is 
culturally and socially homogeneous”’ (p. 188), he himself consistently generalizes from 
a part of the Chinese population to the whole. He tells us at the beginning of the chap- 
ter on family life (p. 67) that ‘‘while differences exist, and must be recognized, certain 
basic similarities run through all families, regardless of past origins. ...’’ He then 
offers a chapter on ‘“‘the overseas Chinese family” based almost entirely on observation 
of first-generation families. Litthe wonder that he reaches the mistaken conclusion (p. 
71) that the “overseas home” has been exceptionally successful in “enabling the 
Chinese for generation after generation to keep intact the basic values of their culture.” 
On another occasion (p. 175), after pointing out that only several thousand Chinese 
immigrants had applied for naturalization in a recent period—local-born Chinese are 
Thai citizens by birth—he writes: ““There could be no more telling evidence of the un- 
willingness of the Chinese minority to identify with the land in which they live.” Even 
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with regard to the minority of the minority who are immigrants, this is evidence only 
that people seldom bother to apply for what is unavailable to them or costs more than 
they can afford; as for the identification desires of the majority of the minority who are 
already Thai citizens, it tells us nothing. Elsewhere (p. 189), after noting that “the 
typical overseas Chinese has altered his way of life,” the author observes that ‘‘changes 
are particularly noticeable among the second-generation Chinese. ... ”’ What, then, of 
the third-generation, who are left unsung? And of the fourth? By keeping his gaze fixed 
on first- and second-generation Chinese and by generalizing from one or both of these to 
the whole, Dr. Coughlin sees a measure of acculturation but misses entirely the very 
considerable amount of assimilation going on all around him. 

Nonetheless, one of the most challenging passages in Double Identity (p. 195) con 
cerns a nonassimilation model: ‘The Chinese community . . . is so self-sufficient that 
by becoming a part of its life, the individual is relieved of making more than a super- 
ficial compromise with the demands of Thai society . . . the community does not act as 
a corridor to complete integration.” A reasonable testing of the hypothesis implicit here 
would throw light on what is admittedly a complex situation; it would, however, almost 
certainly fail to support the hypothesis. On Dr. Coughlin’s own telling (p. 87), second- 
generation Chinese are “acculturated . . . to such an extent that many have no trouble 
at all in passing for Thai nationals whenever they wish.”’ He neglects only to say that 
they often do wish to do so, and to point out that the statement applies a fortiori to 
third-generation Chinese, who still more often desire to be considered Thai. Implicit 
contradictions of this kind are so frequent in his treatment of acculturation and 
assimilation that one is led to believe that Dr. Coughlin is himself torn between two 
diametrically opposed views. Although the Chinese community in some passages is 
held to minimize acculturation by obviating all but a superficial compromise with Thai 
culture, in another passage (p. 190) that same community has become “an instrument 
for acculturation.”’ We are told on one page (124) that “few second-generation youths 
attend the local universities,” and on another (165) that no less than a quarter of the 
students in those universities have at least one Chinese parent. In prognosticating the 
future, Dr. Coughlin writes on page 204 that “conditions will favour the integrating 
of the Chinese minority during the next generation,” but the last words of the book, 
two paragraphs later, are that the overseas Chinese, “rather than a withering ethnic 
group ... may in fact be the present-day image of the future Southeast Asian.”’ 

The author of Double Identity thus shows himself to be almost as ambivalent in his 
interpretation as he believes the Thailand Chinese to be in their national allegiance and 
social identification. One suspects that he was maneuvered into this equivocal posture 

and into many of the unfortunate decisions underlying this book—by his illusory 
pursuit of the general reader. The latter will hardly be exposed to a university press 
book on this subject in any case, and in attempting to attract him Dr. Coughlin has 
given his academic colleagues no more than a pale reflection of the breadth of his knowl- 
edge or the quality of his interpretive ideas. 

The Games of New Zealand Children. BRiAN SuTTON-SmiTH. (Folklore Studies: 12.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. 193 pp., 3 appen- 
dices, bibliography, indices, map. $4.00. 

Reviewed by KATHARINE LuoMALA, University of Hawatt 
That Dr. Sutton-Smith has already contributed numerous articles on children’s 


games of New Zealand to journals not only of folklore and anthropology but to those 
specializing in recreation and education indicates the breadth of his approach to the 
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subject. The present monograph, largely folkloristic and historical in its emphasis, ap- 
parently represents a sampling, organizing, and assessing of the large amount of source 
material which he assembled for his doctoral dissertation at Victoria University, Well- 
ington. The work for this publication was done while he was a Research Fellow at the 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of California, Berkeley. Readers already familiar 
with his articles will not be surprised to find in his monograph the subject of New Zea- 
land children’s games discussed within the changing social and cultural contexts of New 
Zealand life between 1840 and 1950 and according to the developmental periods in the 
social and physical life of a child living in New Zealand culture. Two major historical 
eras are distinguished. The first is from the beginning of European settlement about 
1840 to 1920, and the second is from the end of World War I to 1950. The 1870’s really 
mark the effective date for the start of the first period because compulsory education, 
which began then, brought children regularly to the school playground, the most im- 
portant place for their learning games. 

Approximately three-fourths of this well-organized and concise study describes the 
European games that New Zealand children “play of their own free will, without the 
assistance or leadership of adults” (p. 1), varied though the original sources of their 
learning the games may have been. The 10 categories of games, distinguished partly 
according to their structure and partly according to the age groups playing them, are 
singing games, dialogue games, informal games, leader games, chasing games, rhythmic 
games, games of chance, games of skill, parlor games, and teasing activities. Question- 
naires, observation, interviews, and written communications from informants of all ages 
provided the source material. An appendix lists by geographical regions the names of 
schools and individuals who made contributions. The sample given in this monograph 
comes principally from the regions for which the information was richest. Although 
South Island is emphasized, the author believes that the ethnic homogeneity of the New 
Zealand population makes his geographical sampling acceptable as representative of the 
whole. One index lists the games by name, another by the first lines of the rhymes that 
characterize some of the pastimes. A chapter is devoted to each of the 10 categories of 
games. Occasionally a chapter will conclude with a discussion of some relevant cultural, 
historical, or developmental facet of the subject. Generally these conclusions and inter- 
pretations represent summaries of theories developed in the previously published 
articles. 

Unless the reader has a particular reason for immediately reading the descriptive 
data on each of the game categories which make up Part II, whether to recall nos- 
talgically familiar games or to make notes for comparative research with other regions, 
he will find that Parts I and III, together with the interpretative sections of Part 
Il, are most provocative of thought. Part I, aside from discussing the methods of col- 
lection, classification, and arrangement of source material, presents a brief historical 
synopsis which helps one to understand the interrelationship of games with pioneer 
social activities and with the later development of commercial toys and supervised 
playground activities. In Part III the author briefly discusses how the source ma- 
terial might be more thoroughly analyzed in terms of the child’s developmental periods. 
The categories of games would then be choral games, central-person games, individual- 
skill games, and team games. Of particular interest is the chapter labelled “Epilogue” 
in which the author discusses the subject of children’s games in the wider context of 
modern civilization in general rather than only in New Zealand. He takes issue with 
those who regard changes in children’s games as “evidence of the increasing standardi- 
zation of children’s lives” (p. 160). He points out that children now “find scope for 
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originality and autonomy in too many places to require as much from their games as 
did the children of the nineteenth century” (p. 164). Modern children, unlike those of 
the 19th century, can flit from old game to new game, as they wish, having fun and 
learning, the society of today hopes, to be ‘competent social mixers in play,’”’ rather 
than “‘craftsmen of play.” 

One gets the impression that the author has an almost embarrassing wealth of data, 
ideas, and research leads about children’s games which have had to be rigidly pruned to 
a manageable book size. Despite the pruning, the games do not wither on the vine nor 
the children who play them shrink to paper dolls. A student undertaking a study of 
games in relationship to the history and culture of a people could use this book as a 
stimulating model. 


Social Stratification in Polynesia. MARSHALL D. SAHLINs. (The American Ethnological 
Society.) Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1958. xiii, 306 pp., appendix, 

2 figures, glossary. $4.50. 
Reviewed by RAYMOND FirtH, London School of Economics and Political Science 


In this book the author has compared the social and technological systems and en- 
vironmental conditions of 14 Polynesian cultures, and produced an interesting classifi- 
fication and interpretation of some of the basic features of Polynesian society. He re- 
gards differences in Polynesian social stratification as basically a function of differences 
in environmental adaptation and productivity. Differences in the form of stratification 
are related to differences in descent group structure, associated with different ecological 
settings, and differences in the degree of stratification are related to differences in group 
productivity, especially in regard to food. 

A general introduction on social structure in “kinship societies’? examines some 
basic concepts, and emphasizes (in a way reminiscent of Malinowski) the role of chiefs 
in Polynesia as central distributive agencies. (The author suggests the term “‘steward- 
ship” for the type of kin-group-head control of resources common to the region.) The 
Polynesian cultures are then grouped into three major categories of stratification, rang- 
ing from the complex systems of Hawaii, Tonga, Samoa and Tahiti (1), each with three 
status levels, through the median types (IIA and IIB, not very clearly differentiated), 
each with two levels, including Mangareva, Uvea, Marquesas, Tikopia, etc., to the 
most simple types (III) including Pukapuka, Ontong Java, and Tokelau, also with two 
status levels but very few members in the upper level. 

This stratification classification is fairly obvious, but the author then continues in a 
novel way by linking the degree of stratification directly to degree of productivity, 
equating this for convenience with the production of food. Productivity is “‘measured” 
first by the ability to produce immediate surpluses, and second by the character of the 
technology—horticulture regarded as usually yielding higher productivity than col- 
lecting activity. Further included in the ‘‘measure” of productivity are two other fac- 
tors, the number of people encompassed in the largest single redistributive food network 
(the every-day distinct economic system) and the frequency per annum oi redistribu- 
tion through the network. (It is assumed that redistribution is egalitarian.) 

There are difficulties in this interpretation. The author admits that in some cases he 
has no accurate information about the size of the redistributive network. His allocation 
of numerical frequencies of distribution (e.g., 2, 3, 2-3) is clearly no more than a rough 


guess. His proposition that productivity is a function of technology, if environment is 
constant, (““P=/(T), E being constant’’), completely leaves out of account the human 
factors of incentive. 
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The discussion of descent group typologies, though not an integral part of the fore- 
going argument, is of more theoretical interest. A distinction is made primarily between 
a ramage system of organization and a descent-line system. The author uses the term 
ramage for a nonexogamous, segmentary, unilineal descent group, internally stratified. 
Status in the system is proportionate to the distance from the most senior line of descent 
in the group. By contrast, a descent-line is characterized by discrete localized descent 
groups in which status depends on the position of title holders in a territorial hierarchy 
of titles, with succession not necessarily a function of primogeniture. Both ramage and 
descent-line systems, it is argued, are found mainly on the high volcanic islands, whereas 
on the Polynesian atolls “interlocking social groups” of a different type again are found. 

Sahlins’ terminology is ingeniously constructed, and his analysis of Polynesian 
social structure in its terms gives a framework of typology which has the merit of clear 
statement. But I have some reservations about it. The term “‘ramage”’ has been given 
various definitions since its introduction 25 years ago. But since it has come to acquire 
the meaning of a descent group in which membership may be traced through either 
males or females, it seems a pity to refer it, as here, to unilineal groups for which the 
term “lineage” is already available. Moreover, the characterization of Polynesian so- 
cieties as patrilineal seems misplaced. Undoubtedly there is a patrilineal stress in most 
Polynesian societies, but with few exceptions (e.g., Tikopia, which is firmly unilineal) 
all do allow a very considerable entry of membership through females as well as through 
males. This is certainly so of the Maori. For the tracing of descent through a woman in 
Polynesia, Sahlins uses the term “‘ambipatrilineal.”” This term seems unfortunate since 
itimplies that the descent groups are based essentially upon the transmission of mem- 
bership through the male line, with transmission through females as only a deviation, 
not a right. (1 think the earlier term ‘‘ambilateral” more appropriate.) 

The major distinction drawn by Sahlins between ramage and descent-line does not 
seem to be clearly borne out by the evidence. From an abstract point of view several 
descent lines might be regarded as equivalent to a truncated ramage. Apart from this, 
empirical data from Samoa suggest that the descent groups there, labelled by Sahlins 
“descent lines,” are by no means as distinct and segmentarily unrelated as the author 
irgues. He states of the ramified system that it is a framework for social stratification, 
that differential status is inherent in the very process of ramification, and that since 
there is gradation of status it is often difficult for either a native or an ethnographer to 
determine where one status level ends and another begins. All this might well apply to 
Samoa, a so-called “‘descent-line system.” 

The author’s further attempt at correlating descent group systems with differences 
in ecological conditions does not seem conclusive. He relates variation in ramage struc- 
ture to population density, availability of free land, and differential land fertility. The 
ramified systems are correlated with islands having (1) diversified resources scattered 
over the area; (2) familial specialization of production; (3) scattered settlement of 
hamlet type. Descent line systems (where the genealogical connections are not ap- 
parent) are correlated with: (1) distribution of similar resources in ‘‘clustered exploita- 
tion zones,” each set fully utilizable by relatively small-scale kin groups. (The unit of 
population has within its borders what is needed for its own living, so there is no need 
ior relations with other specialized groups.) (2) Familial self-sufficiency of production. 
(3) Relatively concentrated village settlement pattern, nucleated. 

It is difficult to find such clear distinction in the empirical data. The Maori, for ex- 
ample, live in nucleated villages, the typical descent line type of settlement, yet their 
lescent group structure is of ramage type. The Tikopia, again, have a relatively even 
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distribution of similar resources, but have a typical ramage system in Sahlins’ termi- 
nology. Sahlins regards the Tikopia as a “‘borderline”’ case, but other small islands with 
“ramified” systems, such as Mangaia and Easter Island, would seem to have been 
exploited in much the same manner as, say, Uvea and Futuna, labelled as having 
“descent-line”’ systems. My feeling is that the author’s correlations are abstractly con- 
structed—that the genealogical linkage stipulated between ramages must mean eco- 
nomic linkage, hence exchange of specialized products, hence lack of self-sufficiency in 
production. Conversely, descent-line systems follow a concentrated, self-sufficient 
existence. But if the rigid separation between ramage and descent line type in itself is 
not borne out, then the correlates themselves look rather artificial. 

Granted these criticisms, the book must be regarded as a considerable contribution 
to Polynesian social studies. In the creation of such typologies there are bound to be 
differences of emphasis. Argument will presumably continue as to whether such sys- 
tems are patrilineal with only deviant recognition of membership through females, or 
ambilateral with a patrilineal stress. Moreover, though I think Sahlins forces too much 
the isolation of his two major descent-group types, the very manner of his statement of 
their differences calls attention to significant criteria for analysis of the actual range of 
variation in the Polynesian field. The book assembles much valuable data, with con- 
stant attention to typological criteria. I find the ecological treatment much over- 
simplified. But whether its major framework is acceptable or not, the book has given a 
set of generalizations which will stimulate further research. 


Economic Man in Africa. W1LL1AM O. JONES. (Reprinted from Food Research Institute 
Studies, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 107-134.) Stanford: Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, 1960. Bibliography, 5 charts. $1.00. 

Reviewed by Evuiott P. SKINNER, New York University 


This brief but programmatic statement about the existence of ‘‘economic man”’ in 
Africa compels the cultural anthropologist to look quite closely at the old concept as 
well as at its new implications for the peoples of independent Africa. The author tells us 
that it is “‘a matter of serious concern to economists engaged in studying or advising the 
underdeveloped countries to know whether the inhabitants of these countries do respond 
to price and income incentives in the expected fashion, whether they are indifferent to 
price or whether they act perversely” (p. 107). In looking at the African data he dis- 
covers that ‘‘Africans are thought to be without economic aspirations and unable to 
make economic choices either between contemporary alternatives or between present 
and the future... that Africans respond to price changes in an unpredictable fashion, 
that they either tend not to respond at all, or that they do so in what seems to be a 
perverse fashion, i.e., when prices rise, less is produced; when wages rise, fewer hours 
are worked” (p. 108). 

When we inquire as to those responsible for these bizarre notions, we find that the 
main transgressors are “anthropologists who wish to counteract what they believe to be 
an overriding economic determinism and who frequently fail to realize that the econo- 
mist’s analysis is concerned with aggregates, not individuals, and with only one part, 
not the whole, of human aspirations” (p. 108). Next in order of error are traders, busi- 
ness men, and government officials. 

These are serious charges, and ones about which anthropologists should be con- 
cerned. Alas, Professor Jones does not cite one shred of evidence to prove that anthro- 
pologists, competent or otherwise, hold these views. In fact, most contemporary an- 
thropologists such as M. G. Smith, Herskovits, Gulliver, and Bohannan writing on 
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African economic problems do assert that Africans attempt to maximize their satisfac- 
tion by the conscious exercise of choice between scarce means. Anthropologists would 
insist that this behavior is cross-culturally valid and occurs in all societies. Where we do 
differ from the economist is over the question of what constitutes satisfaction for the 
African, in contrast to the European, and as to what constitutes wise choice or “ration- 
ality.” These aspects of behavior differ in all societies, even among Western ones. Were 
it not for the fact that a great deal of sheer nonsense has been written about African 
societies, this reviewer would have been tempted to say that the author, in his obvious 
antipathy towards anthropology, has created a highly vulnerable straw man. Neverthe- 
less, economists and others, including anthropologists, can benefit from Professor Jones’ 
forceful demonstration that the economic behavior of Africans is not “perverse.” 

The excellent data which he uses are drawn from many modern studies treating such 
subjects as: the reactions of Africans to price control; the way in which they deal with 
inflation of food staples by the use of substitutes; the type of saving mechanisms used 
by African groups; African economic “rationality” in contrast to the “irrationality” of 
administrators; the economic bases of labor migration in Africa; and the ability of 
Africans to compete successfully with European planters. Since Professor Jones cites no 
data which are surprising to noneconomists working in Africa, the question arises as to 
why he finds it necessary to use the outmoded concept of “economic man” to explain 
the ordinary behavior of Africans. 

The concept of ‘‘economic man” is an analytical and terminological device which 
referred to the economic aspect of behavior and was a convenient necessity to econo- 
mists about one hundred years ago. However, we have come a long way from the days 
of the classical economist, and almost all scholars now admit that Homo economicus, 
like Eoanthropus dawsoni, does not exist and never existed. Even economists have 
largely given up the concept. The author himself tells us that he did not intend “to 
argue that economic motivation is as dominant in the societies of Africa as in those of 
the Western world. All that can be said is that economic drive is present in a great many 
Africans who are well able to order their affairs to serve it. And for the purpose of eco- 
nomic analysis this is enough” (p. 132). Again, no anthropologist would quarrel with 
this. But Professor Jones sees wider implications in his economic analysis. He adds that 
“the pioneer economists of France and England perceived how, in a properly ordered 
economy, the self-seeking individual members of society could be directed to serve the 
objectives of all. More than this, in all western civilization as we know it, economic 
drive has proved to be perhaps the most powerful force that the state can mobilize to 
its ends, whether these ends be economic growth, fostering of favored sectors of ac- 
tivity, the preservation of its sovereignty, or world domination”’ (p. 133). Here we have 
the crux of the matter and one of the major implications of Professor Jones’ essay: a 
purported amoral plea for laissez faire. 

This reviewer believes that the “unseen hand” is an outmoded concept and reflects 
an atavistic and even immoral approach to economic development in the modern world. 
Africans who are now writing about economic development appear to desire a more 
realistic interaction between the individual and his society in the economic process. 
Long ago Denise Paulme related that among the Dogon individual advantage, under- 
stood as the realization of a minimum of effort, was not the sole force that caused men 
to work in that society. Each person was motivated, more or less consciously, in direct 

or indirect ways, by the desire for the well-being, wealth, and prestige of the community 
as a whole. This is an African approach and it happens to coincide with the predilection 
of anthropologists who prefer to deal with “the whole of human aspirations.” This re- 
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viewer hopes that Africans will be wise enough to choose economic advisers whose views 
are more in keeping with the requirements of the 20th century. ‘‘Economic man” isa 
fossil of the 18th century and should not be disinterred. 


The New Nigerian Elite. HUGH H. AND MABEL M. SmyTue. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. xii, 196 pp., index, map, notes, 22 tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by IMMANUEL WALLERSTEIN, Columbia University 


How can one describe the elite, when the described characteristics are in fact the 
defining characteristics? Professor and Mrs. Smythe went to Nigeria and interviewed 
156 members of the elite—in fact, the elite, if I understand it correctly. The results are 
recorded in The New Nigerian Elite. 

The 156 they chose in the following manner. They analyzed the leading papers “‘to 
discover persons mentioned in connection with high-status roles in various contexts” 
(p. 9). They asked various informants (African experts, British administrators and 
educators, some Nigerians) for names. They also culled various listings (Who’s Who in 
Nigeria, calendars, etc.). In this fashion they obtained 276 names, which they ranked 
by frequency of inclusion (but they at no point in the analysis utilize this ranking). Of 
the 276, they chose 165 on some undefined principle of quota sampling. They succeeded 
in interviewing 156. 

On the basis of the interviews, the authors can report that 14 of them have a doc- 
torate as against 2 who have only a primary school education; that 9 percent were born 
before 1900 whereas 2.6 percent were born between 1930-39; that 37 are educators and 
2 pharmacists. And so on, for their family status, acquisition of honors, type of housing, 
foreign travel experience, tribal identification, regional distribution, etc. That such 
absolute percentages are of iaterest only if the sample is the whole universe or a repre- 
sentative sample seems never to be considered by the authors. That some elementary 
cross-tabulations might be of considerably more interest, given the nature of the sam- 
ple, seems also to be ignored. 

This basic methodological mishap mars what could otherwise be an important con- 
tribution to our expanding literature on the new African nations. Much has been written 
on the rise of the nationalist movement, on the decline of traditional authorities, on the 
problems of dislocation and resocialization of the rural migrant to the towns. But very 
little systematic work has been done on the emerging class structure in the new na- 
tional societies. It is by giving us a snapshot description of one such society that the 
authors perform a most useful task. For despite the fact that logically it turns out that 
most of their sociological generalizations are validated by little more than their im- 
pressions, it happens that their impressions correspond probably with those of most 
other serious observers of the African scene. One typical statement of this genre is: 
“The higher the status of the official, the less likely he is to be harsh with his servants 

..”’ (p. 143). It remains now for a future student to test this and other similar hy- 
potheses with hard data. 

It is understandable that the authors glide fast over the problem of the definition of 
the murky concept, “elite.” They define it in terms of a group who “have attained a 
position of prestige as measured by the current norms of the society” (p. 4). The rela- 
tion of such a group to the “‘men of power”’ or to “class” is not really discussed. 

The authors give us a short political history of Nigeria. One could have wished they 
would have tried to tie this political history more directly to their analysis of the 
“elite.”” Do the parties at all correlate with different segments of the elite? Is there a 
conflict between university-educated and those of lesser education which gets reflected 
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in the political arena? These questions are scarcely adumbrated, although the question 
of the fate of the American-educated vs. the British-educated is discussed. 

This book does fill a void. For one who wants a picture of the style of life of the elite 
and their attitudes towards the West and traditional culture, this book will serve as a 
good introduction. If the data are not useful to include in wider comparative studies, 
they will serve as temporary checkpoints until other analysts have pursued this kind of 
pioneering work further. 


Altoilker Siid-Athiopiens. Ap. E. JENSEN (Ed.) (Vélker Siid-Athiopiens. Ergebnisse der 
Frobenius-Institut an der Johann Wolfgang Goethe Universitat. Frankfurt am 
Main. Band I.) Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1959. xiv, 455 pp., appendices, 48 pp. 
drawings, 226 photos, 17 maps, with English summary. DM 42. 


Reviewed by C. FLeminG, Yale University 
AND HERBERT S. Lewis, Columbia University 


This big book is the first of 4 volumes to be published by the Frobenius Institute 
containing the results of 2 recent expeditions to southwestern Ethiopia. The authors 
have begun their projected series with the groups which they consider to be the “most 
archaic” in the area. “‘Archaic”’ or not, they were, until the publication of this volume, 
almost totally unknown. This book would be important for students of Ethiopia and 
Northeast Africa for this reason alone. 

The main groups treated at some length are the Baka (Bako), Shangama, Basketto, 
Dime, Male, Banna and Tsamako (Tsamai). Fifteen other peoples are discussed in less 
detail. They are located in the area directly north of the region between Lakes Stephanie 
and Rudolph, bounded on the west and north by the bends of the Omo River. The book 
contains data on the economy, socio-political organization, life-cycle, religious life and 
material culture of these groups. However, the coverage is not equal for all of the groups, 
and due to the relatively short periods the authors spent with most of these peoples it is 
inevitable that there is little depth in the studies. A wealth of figures, photographs, and 
maps supplement the text. Pauli’s drawings of material culture and settlement patterns 
are excellent. 

The authors are deeply committed to the German culture-historical point of view 
and throughout the book they attempt to relate these cultures to different “‘Kultur- 
schichten.”’ Jensen, in his introduction, discerns traces of 3 major cultural levels: Pre- 
Nilotic or Nigritic, Nilotic, and Cushitic. The peoples treated in the book are considered 
to be descendants of the Nigritic ‘‘Schicht,” although all of them are overlaid to a 
greater or lesser degree by the other two “Schichten.”’ The authors have tried to isolate 
the elements derived from these three sources. They feel that of the Ari group (Baka, 
Shangama, Ubamer, etc.), Basketto and Dime “have best preserved their Nigritic 
character,” as indicated by “‘their primitive method of farming”’ and by the fact that 
among them the “Negroid racial type appears most frequently.’’ The Ari peoples are 
said to be related to the depressed castes of hunters and artisans found elsewhere in 
Ethiopia. They believe that the Nilotic culture “probably contributed cattle-raising, 
grain-growing and dual organization.”’ The groups most strongly influenced by this 
Nilotic ““Schicht” are the Male, Banna, Hammar, Tsamako, etc. The Eastern Cushites 
have contributed their type of age-grading system and certain linguistic elements. 

[t seems to the reviewers that invoking the concept of culture strata to explain the 
culture history of this area is both unnecessary and inappropriate. The evidence pre- 
sented for the existence of the Nigritic and Nilotic strata in this area is weak and the 
arguments unconvincing. None of the peoples described differ markedly from neighbor- 
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ing Cushitic peoples. On the basis of both published linguistic material and that col- 
lected by the reviewers, Ari-Banna is clearly Cushitic. One finds a multitude of corre- 
spondences in vocabulary and morphology with Cushitic and rarely one with Macro- 
Sudanic. Moreover, Ari farming techniques are actually no different from, or more 
primitive than, those of many other Cushites. The crops grown are typically south 
Ethiopian. And why should millet cultivation and cattle-breeding be ascribed to the 
Nilotes when these are nearly universal among Cushites? Finally, it seems rather 
dangerous to call the Ari and physically similar people ‘‘archaic” because some traits 
seem “Negroid.” 

The Frobenius Institute must be complimented for its continued interest in, and 
furtherance of, the study of these neglected cultures of southern Ethiopia. However, the 
main contribution of this volume lies in its pioneering ethnographic effort rather 
in its interpretive conclusions. 


Nigeria: Newest Nation. Lois Mitcuison. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. x, 
122 pp., bibliography, footnotes, index, 2 maps. $3.00. 


Reviewed by H. D. Gunn, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


Reviewing here such casual effusions as this title is justified by the journalists’ use 
of the idiom and putative data of anthropologists. In fact, Miss Mitchison’s “‘ittle 
volume” (a British medium—the timely hardbacked pocketbook) much instructs the 
anthropologist concerned to communicate his materials to a nonspecialized public. Ii 
the journalist offends by investing the term ¢ribe (for example) with a burden that in 
an African context horrifies, he can cite all too many current professional anthropologi- 
cal precedents. 

Nigeria: Newest Nation demonstrates chiefly that the level of African travel litera- 
ture has not risen appreciably in some 25 centuries. As The Histories of Herodotus make 
quite bright reading even now, it is perhaps noteworthy that this work does not fall 
significantly below that primitive level. 

Miss Mitchison can boast not only the training and drives of an English newspaper- 
woman, but a firsthand acquaintance with a wide sweep of Asia and a considerable fund 
of goodwill: the result is not to be undervalued. Indeed, to the serious anthropologist 
commanding the Nigerian literature and some experience of Nigerian realities, it should 
prove fascinating not only for its mythic compound of rumor and fact (this side “1861 
and all that”’) but also for its devastating implications for “anthropology at a distance” 
whether in time or in space. 


Indian People in Natal. HitpA Kuper. Natal, South Africa: University Press, 1960. xx, 
305 pp., appendix, bibliography, frontispiece, index, plates, tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by EpuARDO C. MONDLANE, United Nations, New York 


Dr. Hilda Kuper’s study of the Indian people of Natal was conceived with the pur- 
pose of finding out how the Indian way of life might give useful leads towards answering 
the question: How do the Indian people manage to maintain low neonate and infant 
mortality rates (p. xvii) compared with those of various African ethnic groups of South 
Africa? With this aim, Dr. Kuper gathered information on practically every phase of 
the life of the Tamil and Hindi speaking sections of the Indian population of Natal. 

The book is divided into 3 main parts and 14 chapters. The first section, including 
chapters I to V, deals with the history of the immigration of the Indians into the Natal 
part of the Union of South Africa and the social structure which evolved therefrom. 
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Understanding of this part of the book is essential for the comprehension of Dr. Kuper’s 
thesis that in every society the individual derives his concepts of health from the groups 
to which he belongs, and that in this regard the South African Indian in his 100 years of 
struggle to adjust and survive in his new environment has developed peculiar ways of 


living. 

The second part of the book, including chapters VI to IX, deals with the relation- 
ship between the individual and the kinship structure, behavior, and ritual, from con- 
ception through marriage to death. 

The third and last part, which includes chapters X to XIV, is a fascinating study of 
the role played by the Hindu religion in shaping up the individual’s attitudes towards 
life crises, with special stress given to the more emotional aspects of mass ceremonies 
involving spirit possession and trances and their relation to health and social harmony. 

Although this reviewer is not unfamiliar with the main lines of either the history of 
Indian migration into South Africa or of their present social structure, he found in Dr. 
Kuper’s study an absorbing account of both. Dr. Kuper outlines, albeit briefly, the 
story of Indian indentured labor, which differed from slavery not so much in the meth- 
ods used for its recruitment as for the fact that it provided the workers with certain 
safeguards and the promise of freedom after the first 5 years. This freedom involved the 
option of free passage back to India, or a piece of Crown land in lieu of the fare. This 
was in 1860, when the Whites of South Africa had been in Natal for less than 40 years. 

lhe first indentured laborers worked in sugar plantations, but later they were sent 
to the railroads, dockyards, coalmines, municipal services, and domestic employment. 
For the first 30 years the system seemed to work fairly satisfactorily, except that in- 
stead of the “free” Indian option of return passage to India they tended to favor settling 
on pieces of Crown land. Thus, in 1891, the White settlers moved to withdraw the prom- 
ised land, while leaving the free passage to India open. In spite of this, more “freed” 
Indians chose to remain in Natal. — 

Meanwhile another type of Indian immigrant, the so-called ‘‘passenger Indians,” 
came into Natal. They entered the country as ordinary immigrants to trade or serve in 
commerce. This prompted another series of measures aimed at discouraging Indians 
irom entering and staying in South Africa, beginning with the 1913 laws, some 3 years 
alter the establishment of the present Union of South Africa as a British Dominion. 

Dr. Kuper concludes that Indians, unlike the Whites, did not emigrate to South 
\irica to escape any specific brand of persecution, political or religious; nor did they 
come in organized bands interested in creating a particular type of society or new 
Utopia. ‘The Indians came as individuals, occasionally with kinsmen or friends, fre- 
juently with complete strangers. They were driven to leave India by a variety of in- 
centives, such as poverty, ambition, domestic tensions, restlessness of spirit, the urge to 
escape an epidemic or other misfortune.” Some of them may have hoped to return to 
their homeland after acquiring some wealth, but others realized that they would never 
go back. 

The rest of the book is an attempt to piece together the various forces which re- 
sulted in the development of the particular kind of Indian that the South African en- 
vironment was able to produce. In order to achieve this, Dr. Kuper examined the 
relationships between the old Indian society and its present Natal Indian counterpart, 
giving special attention to the ways in which the caste system was changed from the 
very strict social system that it was in India in the 1860’s, to the present more or less 
pen system. 
rhe 3 chapters dealing with the new South African Indian elite and their associations 
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are full of useful information and valuable sociological generalizations which can apply 
to almost all human groups faced with the same problems which the present South 
African Indians are encountering. The South African Indian elites derive their values 
both from their past association with Indian and with South African European cultures. 
But the Indians have developed a subculture of their own which is less stratified socio- 
economically than that of the Whites, and since its members are denied admission to 
many positions, it operates ‘‘in a relatively retarded cultural area.”’ (Cf. E. Franklyn 
Frazier’s Black Bourgeoisie, 1956). The author goes on to say that adjustment to this 
has led to the emergence of two broad types of Indian elite (in each field of social life) 
the protest and the compromise elite—advocating different methods of producing 
status changes. protest elite, .. . identify with Non-European and ‘oppressed 
people’ in general; the compromise elite operate as a defensive and exclusive minority.” 
The general structure of the kinship system, behavior, and ritual of the Indians oj 
Natal follows patterns which are familiar in many other social groupings except that 
the very unique cultural configurations provided by the Indian background tend to color 
these with a special tinge. One generalization might be called for in this connection, 
namely, that the closer a generation is to the original immigrant group or culture, the 
more likely it will tend to condemn forms of adaptation to the new circumstances if the 
shape or form of the adaptation does not sufficiently reflect the old culture. Conversely, 
the farther away a generation is from the original immigrant group the less likely it 
is to adhere to the old cultural ways of solving problems arising from the new environ- 
ment. 

With regard to religion, Dr. Kuper was mainly interested in its relation to health 
and to social harmony. Therefore, she discusses Hinduism in so far as it provides the 
basic rituals and beliefs which are used therapeutically. It would have been very 
valuable to the general reader if Dr. Kuper had made more use of her very rich exper- 
iences among the Swazi (in her An African Aristocracy, Oxford University Press, 1947) 
to show how Hindu, spirit possession, and divination differ from or relate to the same 
phenomena among the Ngoni peoples of South Africa. 

Dr. Hilda Kuper has added another classic to her earlier masterpieces of depth 
studies of a people. Indian People in Natal is a must not only for those interested in 
the Indian people in South Africa but also for students of human behavior in general. 


A Handbook of the African Collections of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. HAROLD 
D. GuNN. Edited by JEAN M. DemMPEWOLF. Foreword by CARLETON S. Coon. 
Photographs by Raymonp G. MapIiLv. Philadelphia: Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, no date. 78 pp., 2 maps, 14 plates. $0.50. 


Reviewed by Francis P. CONANT, University of Massachusetts 


This short book on African material culture is a tour de force. Despite obvious 
deficiencies in its production, and a curiously complex writing style used by the author, 
the Handbook is a startlingly sensitive and acute analysis of the Commercial Museum’s 
collections of Africana, numbering some 3,000 specimens, acquired between 1890 and 
1930. Intended mainly as a guide for museum visitors, within the space of 78 pages 
Gunn (a) effectively introduces the layman to the inter-relationships of African geog- 
raphy, climate, races, and culture areas; (b) gives a brief but thoughtful synopsis of 
the major “Arts and Crafts’ (an unfortunate heading) found on the continent; (c) 
stresses the importance of markets and trading on much of the foregoing; (d) by means 
of carefully captioned and composed photographs, describes the Commercial Museum’s 
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collections according to 8 culture areas, and (f) provides the reader with a list of basic 
sources selected for their presumed availability in local libraries. In a brief Foreword 
to the Handbook, Carleton Coon writes that ““Mr. Gunn, an experienced Africanist, 
has written this handbook, not to make you gasp at the beauty of African art, which 
you can do in almost any museum, but to explain African cultures through these 
objects. He has done a splendid job.” 

The Handbook is a comprehensive work. No use is made of the pedagogical device 
of separating off Africa “South of the Sahara” from the rest of the continent—a 
device suited, perhaps, to academic convenience, but which, one fears, has been widely 
accepted as a historically accurate cultural fact both in books on Africa written for the 
layman and in college catalogue descriptions of African area courses. Mediterranean 
Africa, Eritrea-Ethiopia, the Somalias, and the Sahara are represented in the Com- 
mercial Museum’s collections and are discussed in the text by Gunn, both with respect 
to the distribution of specific traits and the problem of recognizing different culture 
areas. Gunn recognizes 8 areas for the purpose of organizing his material: North 
Africa, Sahara, Western Sudan, Guinea Coast, Greater Congo, Eastern Sudan, Horn, 
and Greater East Africa. These areas, according to Gunn, are distinguished less by 
unique, regional developments than they are by varying combinations ‘“‘of widespread 
features locally achieved” (p. 6). 

It would be pardonable in a work of this length for an author to excuse himself and 
the reader from some complex problems by resorting to generalities. Only rarely does 
Gunn make use of such a tactic. Thus, in introducing the Greater East African culture 
area, he writes in part that it is “in the main little more than an extension and in 
some respects an intensification of the Sudan” (p. 10). The Eastern Sudan, Horn, 
and Greater East Africa regions are all considered together (pp. 63-66), and very 
little more information is accorded the reader. Also, in his summary descriptions of 
the different culture areas (pp. 6-10), it is not clear to the reader whether the ethnic 
groups listed under each area are exhaustive, representative, or simply the sources 
of the Commercial Museum’s collections. Two fold-out maps are included in this 
section: one political and the other showing ethnic distributions in the different areas. 
lhe maps appear entirely adequate for their purposes. 

In his section on “Arts and Crafts,” Gunn takes up, first in synoptic form and 
then by culture areas, metal work, pottery, wood carving, weaving, leather work, 
and farming and farm tools. Many of his remarks are healthy antidotes to the layman’s 
assumed superiority of Western technology and know-how. With respect to indigenous 
\frican farming techniques and tools, for example, Gunn notes that while slash-and- 
as inefficient, ‘alternative systems 
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burn cultivation is ‘deplored by all outsiders 
have yet to be worked out.”” He then adds pointedly that the indigenous techniques 
have ‘‘sufficed to feed (hence stimulate the growth of) great cities, from time immemo- 
rial, as in the western Sudan and Guinea Coast regions of West Africa” (p. 14). In 
a sensitive and penetrating three paragraphs on African art, Gunn notes that Africans 
are “far less naive than we” in making any kind of absolute distinction between “arts” 
and “‘crafts.’’ While fully aware of the esthetic quality of what the European calls “‘art 
objects’ —Africans ‘affirm publicly (as it were) that these, too, have certain utilitarian 
iunctions—as objects that will enhance the prestige of individuals, villages and tribes 
that produce them, with a variety of attendant material effects” in economics, politics, 
and religion (p. 15). “On the whole,’’ Gunn concludes, ‘‘the arts of Africa have proven 
very durable; and African value systems, it must be recalled, have evolved in an 
environment where life has been characterized, for many thousands of years, by 
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incessant movement, new and varied contacts between peoples, and attendant oppor- 
tunities for culture change” (p. 15). Local and long-distance trading and markets 
facilitated both the spread and the development of regional specialization, sometimes 
involving “‘whole castes, whole villages, whole tribes” (p. 16). 

Photographic documentation of specimens mentioned in the text are cleverly con- 
ceived, but their execution and reproduction is of uneven quality. Plates I, II, IV, X, 
and XI are poor. On pages facing the plates (with the annoying exception of Plate.I), 
outline drawings of the photographed objects are numbered to correspond with the 
captions. Particularly disappointing is the photograph of a Liberian toy top (included 
in Plate VII) mentioned no less than 4 times in the text (pp. 4, 7, 34, 50) and claimed 
by Gunn to be a prototype of the gyroscope (p. 7, footnote 3). Another, more serious, 
deficiency in the Handbook is a lack of cross-referencing between descriptions in the 
text and specific objects in the photographic plates. An annoying number of typo- 
graphical or printer’s errors are spotted throughout the text indicating, perhaps, the 
lack of a professional editor or proof-reader. It is to be hoped that the Commercial 
Museum will correct these errors in any future editions, as well as making internal 
cross-references and improving the quality of photographic reproduction of the plates. 

Certainly the Handbook deserves these attentions, especially if the volume finds 
its rightful place as an important supplementary text in courses on African ethnology— 
a use to which this reviewer already has put it. 


African Design. MARGARET TROWELL. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 78 pp., 
frontispiece (in color) and 76 plates. $7.50. 


Reviewed by H. D. Gunn, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 


This volume ‘is directed primarily to British and Commonwealth artists and art- 


students—in the peculiarly defective sense that these terms have come to be under- 
stood commonly in our culture. Explicitly, the author—a distinguished art teacher 
and museologist who recognizes the shallowness of any distinction between “fine art” 
and “‘craft’’—is concerned with ethnological data only incidentally. However, the pub- 
lisher generalizes aptly that, as well as to art students, African Design will “ . . . appeal 
... to anthropologists and to all concerned with the life and development of Africa.” 

It soon becomes clear, however, that to eschew the African in favor of the subjec- 
tive or the ethnocentric (however much enlightened) viewpoint may serve ill the 
art historian and artist, to say nothing of the anthropologist. “Design” is ‘‘the whole 
process of planning the shape of an object and its construction in a way. . . not only 
functionally satisfactory but also pleasing . . . ; then we include ornament... . ” But 
in the end the term is used more often “in the more restricted sense,’ that is, “the 
decoration of an object... with a pattern in which... motifs are repeated in a 
rhythmical manner; or. . . are fitted together to make a balanced whole,”’ presumably 
in the eye of the author, for “when we turn to the use of representational forms... 
in calabash decoration we find much that really shows no intention whatever of design.” 
(It would be fanciful to suppose that “‘shows” is meant to be specially stressed.) In 
this way Mrs. Trowell seems to dismiss a whole class of work that may or may not be 
simply a manifestation of what is apparently the dominant canon of African graphic 
art (mobile or otherwise), namely, dynamic asymmetry—to which the author gives no 
recognition in her text and plate-captions. 

Fortunately, African ‘‘design” is both voluble and eloquent in this matter, nowhere 
more so than in Mrs. Trowell’s plates. One wonders incidentally if she is right, that 
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this art (“design’’) has not had “the same violent impact . . . as did African carving 
on... Western artists a decade or two ago”’ (surely over the better part of a half- 
century now)? World art historians would be well advised to examine the craft exhibits 
of ethnological museums in their task of documenting Euro-American innovations in 
plastic media. As regards innovations in graphic forms, it is noteworthy that the sub- 
jects of Mrs. Trowell’s Plate XLVIII reached the Musée de Homme prior to the 
adoption by Picasso of the two-eyed profile of man, beast, and fowl. 

Otherwise, Mrs. Trowell’s treatment of her materials is conventional. A certain— 
by no means exhaustive—variety of tools and materials, techniques, and styles of 
decoration in 12 categories are discussed briefly from the point of view of the plates 
illustrating them: wall decoration, mats, textiles, basketry, beadwork, leatherwork, 
cicatrization, calabash decoration, wood and ivory carving, metalwork, and pottery. 

rhe plates are magnificent and, particularly in conjunction with the relevant color 
plates in Bossert’s Folk Art of Primitive Peoples, will earn Mrs. Trowell countless 
blessings from museologists who, under the pressure of news headlines, are intent 
upon dusting off and providing meaningful labels for specimens in their long-neglected 
African collections. 

In the area with which the reviewer is particularly familiar, it is surprising to find 
a‘‘Tombutu cloth” attributed (quoting a Pitt-River Museum label) to Fulani, properly 
speaking (Plate XVIId); and inexplicable that on the map (p. 42) Fulani should 
be shown in Sokoto when the cloth is explicitly derived from the Macina district 


correctly or not). 


Histoire de Madagascar. HUBERT Descuamps. (Mondes d’outre-mer.) Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 1960. 348 pp., 31 photographs, 13 maps. NF 19.50. 


Reviewed by JEAN Gutart, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris 


Two centuries of contact and dependence between France and Madagascar ended 
| 1960 with the proclamation of the independence of this great island (5 million 
nhabitants in 1958). Having behind him both an administrative and scholarly career, 
ilways closely linked with Madagascar (he once taught Malagasy in the School of 
Oriental Languages and is Director of Human Sciences at the Office of Scientific 
Research Overseas [O.R.S.T.O.M.]), Governor Hubert Deschamps is certainly well- 
equipped to give us a detailed account of ancient, traditional, and modern Madagascar. 

This fair-sized work is divided in 3 major sections: ““The Early Centuries” (origins 
and migrations); ““The Time of the Ancestors” (European contacts, Malagasy king- 
doms, traditional culture); ““‘The New Era” (The kingdom of Madagascar and its 
organization, from the French administration to the Malagasy Republic; evolution 
i the country and its in>abitants). 

‘From catamarans to a modern State” could have been the title. The author 
knows and loves the country and people he describes; this knowledge allows him to 
avoid overstatement of the issue of colonization versus anticolonization. He records 
facts as they happened, without giving in to the temptation of value judgments or 
elf justification, but also without concealing that the slow birth of an independent 
republic did not occur without pain or blood. 

lhe discussion of the origin of the Malagasy people is certainly of interest, especially 
ior the student of Oceanic migrations. Points stressed by the author with regard to 
the probable routes of migration would be indeed illuminating, if it were not for the 
total lack of archeological evidence. 
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As regards the ‘‘Middle Ages” of Malagasy history, a thorough study of the rich, 
but as yet untapped, documentary sources should yield valuable information on the 
rise, extent, and disappearance of a multitude of petty native kingdoms, mostly along 
the coast. The known details of the constitution of the Merina Kingdom are evidently 
sufficient for an excellent description of the process which gave birth to a nation in 
the span of only a few decades. 

One can expect the numerous French-speaking Malagasy to appreciate this well- 
timed study. The 13 maps and the wealth of quantitative data from the best available 
sources add to the value of this book. 


Native Peoples of South America. JULIAN H. STEWARD AND Louis C. FARON. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. xii, 481 pp., 64 photographs, 30 drawings, 13 
maps, 3 tables. $8.50. 

Reviewed by InviNG Rouse, Yale University 


This volume is an outgrowth of the Handbook of South American Indians (Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 143, vols. 1-7, 1946-59), which the senior author 
edited. Its authors state their aims as follows: ‘‘we undertake to present a simple, 
straightforward description of the native cultures of South America [based upon the] 
information in the Handbook. ... But, more importantly, we go beyond factual or 
descriptive accounts that follow the conventions of ethnography; we offer interpreta- 
tions and explanations that are not usually found in the literature” (p. 1). The authors 
add that they are not interested so much in historical interpretation as in explaining 
the “‘sociocultural’’ changes that have taken place in ecological and functional terms, 
i.e., in applying the approach developed by the senior author in his Theory of Culture 
Change (Urbana, 1955). 

These aims are not entirely compatible. To condense the Handbook into a single 
volume, while at the same time incorporating the results of more recent research, 
requires drastic selection of data. A person interested only in “‘simple, straightforward 
description”? would select so as to illustrate the varieties of South American culture 
and might well produce something like G. P. Murdock’s Our Primitive Contemporaries 
(New York, 1934), if written on a continental rather than a world-wide scale. Authors 
interested primarily in South American culture history would make a different selec- 
tion of data and theories to illustrate the origin, development, and diffusion of South 
\merican culture, producing, for example, a continental version of Ralph Linton’s 
Tree of Culture (New York, 1955). The ecological and functional explanations favored 
by Steward and Faron focus attention on a third and only partially overlapping set 
of facts and theories. As a result, the book is not likely to be entirely satisfactory to 
readers who seek knowledge of South American ethnography or understanding of 
South American culture history. 

From an ethnographic standpoint, perhaps the best part of the book is the chapter 
on the Southern Andes (pp. 262-83), since it incorporates original field work and 
historical research by the junior author. As in the rest of the book, however, this chapter 
suffers descriptively from the authors’ decision to concentrate upon subsistence and 
socioeconomic structure in the belief that these are the basic factors in culture change. 
The life cycle, for example, is not discussed. 

rhe two chapters on the Central Andes (pp. 65-173) will be of most interest to 
readers oriented towards culture history. Here, archeology, ethnohistory, and the re- 
sults of ethnological research on the modern Indians are skillfully blended into a single, 
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comprehensive synthesis, extending from the earliest times to the present; and this 
synthesis is enriched by the authors’ explanations of the changes that have taken 
place—irrigation and militarism are the factors stressed—as well as by comparisons 
with the course of cultural evolution in other parts of the world, especially in Meso- 
america. 

For the rest of South America, the book offers occasional flashes of historical in- 
sight, but these are not integrated into a single synthesis nor are they always consistent. 
Compare, for example, the following statements: ‘‘It is not now possible to say whether 
[the Mississippi cultures in the southeastern United States] represent some kind of 
diminished Meso-American culture or are a temperate hardwood-forest variant of the 
Circum-Caribbean type” (p. 14); and “this area [the West Indies] was negligible as 
a center of diffusion for culture between North and South America”’ (p. 180). Similarly, 
on page 62 the authors cite Meggers and Evans’ theory that Marajoara culture is 
the result of a migration from “the Napo River in Ecuador and the Putumayo River 
in Colombia”’ down to the mouth of the Amazon, but on page 291 they present another 
theory of their own that the migration originated in the Montafa of eastern Peru 
“because the Marajoara art style has certain striking resemblances to the painted 
designs of the Panoan people,” while on page 343 they repeat both theories. 

As these quotations will indicate, the senior author has apparently abandoned 
the historical synthesis he presented in his American Culture History in the Light of 
South America (Southwestern Journal of Anthrovology, vol. 3, pp. 85-107, 1947), 
bowing to the archeological evidence which subsequently accumulated against it. He 
seems to feel that the development of a new synthesis must await further archeological 
research, since the book refers repeatedly to the inadequacy of archeological sequences 
outside of the Central Andes. 

The authors’ interest in problems of culture change leads them to depart signifi- 
cantly from the organization of the Handbook of South American Indians, The cross- 
cultural, topical surveys which constituted the latter part of the Handbook (vols. 5-6) 
are here condensed into 3 introductory chapters (pp. 16-64), which emphasize the 
environment, the means of producing food therefrom, and the role played by surpluses 
of food, where available, in the development of more complex ‘‘sociocultural types.” 

The remainder of the volume is arranged not according to culture areas, as in the 
Handbook, but according to sociocultural types: (1) the civilizations of the Central 
\ndes, (2) the chiefdoms of the Circum-Caribbean area and eastern Bolivia, (3) the 
iarmers and pastoralists of the Southern Andes, (4) the tropical forest villagers, and 
5) the hunters and gatherers. 

As the names imply, types (1) and (3) are derived from two of the three areas dis- 
cussed in volume 2 of the Handbook. There is practically no change, since these two 
types coincide with the corresponding areas in the Handbook. 

Type (2), on the other hand, represents a major departure from the Handbook. 
Steward and Faron have adopted the concept of chiefdom from Kalervo Oberg (Amer- 
ican Anthropologist 57: 484-485) but go beyond him in distinguishing three subtypes: 
a) warring chiefdoms in the Northern Andes and Central America, (b) theocratic 
chiefdoms in Venezuela and the Greater Antilles, and (c) tropical-forest chiefdoms in 
eastern Bolivia. In effect, (a) cuts across vols. 2 and 4 of the Handbook, by joining the 
tribes of the Northern Andes (vol. 2) with those of the western half of the Circum- 
Caribbean area (vol. 4); (b) separates off the eastern half of the Circum-Caribbean 
area (vol. 4); and (c) brings in some of the Tropical forest tribes which were treated 
in volume 3 of the Handbook. 
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The reviewer considers these changes to be an improvement over the Handbook. 
Subtype (a) is more consistent with the current tendency among archeologists to dis- 
tinguish an “Intermediate” area between the civilizations of Mesoamerica and the 
Central Andes; (b) corresponds to the unit which some of us prefer to distinguish as a 
separate Caribbean area; and (c) constitutes recognition of the fact that tropical forest 
conditions do not necessarily inhibit the development of more advanced societies. 

Types (4) and (5) are derived from volumes 3 and 1 of the Handbook, respectively. 
The principal change in the former case is to group the tribes of tropical-forest type 
in the Circum-Caribbean area with those of the same type in the Tropical Forest 
area. Similarly, type (5) has the effect of grouping the hunters and gatherers in the 
Circum-Caribbean and Tropical Forest areas with those in the “Marginal” area oi 
southern South America, which were treated in volume 1 of the Handbook. These dis- 
tributions are well illustrated with a series of maps and again make the important point 
that geography and ecology do not necessarily determine the type of culture. 

If the reader of this review finds the foregoing comparison of culture types and 
culture areas a bit confusing, he is likely to be more confused in reading Native Peoples 
of South America. The confusion there is compounded by the authors’ failure to define 
areas as well as types and by their tendency to use the names of areas as synonymous 
for the names of types. As a result, this reviewer was sometimes uncertain whether a 
given term was being used in an areal or a typological sense; an example is the reference 
to ‘‘Circum-Caribbean type” quoted above. 

The authors explain that their adoption of the concept of culture type in place 
of the concept of culture area was necessitated by their interest in “‘total sociocultural 
systems rather than agglomerations of elements originating in certain centers” (p. 374). 
There is convergence here with the current archeological trend towards the study ol 
“phases” and “traditions” (though not ordinarily at the expense of using individual 
traits to define areas and periods). As this trend develops, the authors should be enabled 
to bring the standard of their treatment of culture change in lowland South America 
up to that which they achieve for the Central Andes, and it is to be hoped that they 
will do so. 

The book will be most useful as an introduction to the study of the South American 
Indian, for it clearly surpasses any previous one-volume treatment of the subject. It 
points up the need for a comparable survey of current knowledge concerning the North 


American Indian. 


Los Indigenas de Milpa Alta, Herederos de los Aztecas. R. A. M. VAN ZANTWIJK. Amster- 
dam: Instituto Real de los Tropicos, No. CXXXV, Seccién de Antropologia Cul- 
tural y Fisica, No. 64, 1960. vi, 100 pp., bibliography, 8 illustrations, line drawings, 
2 maps. n.p. 

Reviewed by PEpRO Carrasco, University of California, Los Angeles 


Unlike most scholars working in Mexican ethnology, the author of this pamphlet 
has achieved a working knowledge of both spoken and classical Nahuatl, as he proved 
recently in an article entitled “In ihiyoyaoyotl, in atl in tlachinolli teoyotica’’ that 
he published in the first number of Estudios de Cultura Nahuatl (Mexico 1959). The 
author tells us how his knowledge of Nahuatl enabled him to gain the confidence oi 
the people of Milpa Alta and to obtain important information about their traditions. 
The pamphlet has useful data about technology, social organization, beliefs, and accul- 
turation, but the author’s main interest is focused on the survivals of pre-Spanish 
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Aztec religion and philosophy. He found among the people of Milpa Alta a group 
who call themselves teomexica (true Mexicans) as against the macehualtin, the old 
word for “‘people”’ or “commoners” which is today the usual term for “Indian” through- 
out Mexico. The teomexica claim to be descendants from the Aztecs, are proud of 
their traditions, and differ from the macehualtin in various respects. Unfortunately, 
the author does not explain clearly what is part of an oral folk tradition and what is 
bookish knowledge or the modern literary production of an educated minority, as is 
the case of some of the poetry. Actually the field data given here are not many, con- 
siderable space being devoted to the author’s comparisons with 15th century sources. 
The few texts he publishes show that he collected interesting material. Let us hope 
he will publish a full collection of texts in which his informants’ background and 
education will be clearly described. 


Tropical Childhood: Cultural Transmission and Learning in a Rural Puerto Rican Vil- 
lage. DAvip Lanpy. (A Social Science Research Center Study, College of the Social 
Sciences, University of Puerto Rico.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1959. xii, 291 pp., appendices, 1 figure, 38 tables. $6.00. 

Reviewed by ELENA PADILLA, New York City Community Mental Health Board 


Tropical Childhood is the product of a problem-oriented field study of socializa- 
tion in a community of the sugarcane belt in eastern Puerto Rico. In addition to 
the already well established field techniques of participant-observation, and inter- 
views based on structured questionnaires and schedules, the ethnologist also drew 
on a standardized free-doll play technique adapted to elicit responses from children 
growing up in the village. The study had several objectives; basically it aimed at ‘‘(1) 


an exploratory-descriptive ethnographic study of socialization . . . within the context 
. culture and social structure; [and] (2) systematic comparisons of child training 

and child behavior between [the] village families and those of an urban New England 
community [studied] by the Laboratory of Human Development at Harvard Uni- 
versity”’ (p. 4). By using this method of comparison, the author expected to develop 
“some indices of culture change and acculturation in one region and one social segment 
| the dependent society.”” He had also hoped to throw light “on the cultural factors 


that affect fertility.” 

Survey trips on the island preceded the final choice of the village. A research uni- 
verse, comprising 113 families living within a two-kilometer radius, was delimited 
p. 25). Eighteen of these families were selected for intensive study on the basis of a 
special census. These families were representative of the lower class population depend- 
ing on the cane crop for a living, as they fell within the range of a number of criteria 
adjudged to be characteristic of this class. Eighteen children from these families were 
administered the free-doil play tests. 

Early in the 1950’s, Landy and his family spent 8 months in the village. He was 
issisted by 2 Puerto Rican interviewers. A brief description of Valle Cafias as a com- 
munity and some of its social and cultural characteristics precedes the introduction 
to the families studied. Socializing agencies other than the family, for example, were 
ot discussed as part of the relevant social and cultural context. One could hardly 

‘egorize this volume as the result of a community study. This is a methodical study 

: number of families with focus on their function in child training and on social 

hanisms for the transmission of cultural knowledge. The comparisons between 


the Massachussetts suburban and working class samples of mothers with that of 
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Valle Caiias should be of particular interest to students of socialization. Several discrete 
categories, e.g., infant feeding, toilet training, sex and modesty training, revealed 
already suspected contrasts between the New England and the Puerto Rican samples. 
These differences were measured by Landy and tested for significance at a .05 level 
of confidence. Tropical Childhood should be of interest to anthropologists who are 
concerned with techniques and problems derived from the theoretical frameworks oi 
other disciplines. 


Crow Indian Beadwork: A Descriptive and Historical Study. WILLIAM WILDSCHUT AND 
Joun C. Ewers. (Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, Volume XVI.) New York: Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, 1959. vii, 55 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, 47 plates (3 in color). $3.50. 


Reviewed by ERNA GUNTHER, University of Washington 


This publication takes advantage of the skills of two people with very different 
approaches to a single field, Mr. Wildschut, a collector, and Mr. Ewers of the United 
States National Museum, among whose specialities is the artistic history of the Plains 
Indians. Ewers, in his usual knowledgeable manner, has brought together the historic 
references to the art traditions and clothing styles of the Crow, thus adding signifi- 
cance to the collections of Wildschut. This augments immeasurably the meager ma- 
terial, long at hand in the work of Lowie on the material culture of the Crow. As is 
explained in the introduction, Lowie’s work in these phases of culture was not his 
primary concern in the field and the publication was a compilation of notes he hap- 
pened to have gathered. 

The collection on which the publication is based was made by Wildschut, a business 
man who lived on the Crow Reservation, and relies on a long interest in and acquaint- 
ance with the Indians. It is not part of the extensive holdings of the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation. Many of the pieces are illustrated in the publica 
tion. 

Wildschut questioned in a manuscript prepared in 1927 the Crow origin of the 
majority of the bead decorated specimens described or illustrated in Lowie’s ‘*Crow 
Indian Art’? (American Museum of Natural History, Anthropological Papers, vol. 
21, Part IV, 1922), as well as the conclusions that the style is borrowed from the 
Western Sioux. Lowie himself states in this paper, ‘The history of Crow art cannot 
be satisfactorily traced without fuller data from the Hidatsa and on the general 
evolution of Plains aesthetics.”’ 

Since this was written, very little new material on this subject has been forthcoming, 
consequently this volume is especially welcome. There is discussed in detail all classes 
of items in the Wildschut collection, relating them to the literature available and, 
wherever possible, placing them in time. The technique of using every shred of 
historical evidence on the history of Plains costume is one of the fine contributions to 
the development of ethnohistory in its present phase which has been made by Mr. 
Ewers. Lowie was certainly aware of the use of historical records and used Maximilian 
extensively in his writings, but the careful analysis of costume, its materials and 
styles, had not been developed at that time and Lowie, with his interest focused on 
social, ceremonial, and political institutions was not the man to carry the use of these 
records into this field. 


Going far beyond the description of this collection, Mr. Ewers gives under the 
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headings ‘‘Characteristics of Crow Indian Beadwork,” “Symbolism in Crow Bead- 
work,” and “‘History of Crow Beadwork,” the type of analysis of art style and history 
that will become a point of departure for other studies of a similar nature for surround- 
ing tribes. He stresses the need to supplement the study of museum collections with 
detailed search of literature and illustration as well as intensive field work. From a 
series of such studies principles of primitive art can be established on much firmer 
ground. 


Crow Indian Medicine Bundles. W1LL1AM Wiipscuut. Edited by Jonn C. Ewers. 
(Contributions from the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. 
XVII.) New York: Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 1960. ix, 
178 pp., bibliography, 3 color plates, 68 figures, frontispiece. $6.50. 


Reviewed by J. ALDEN Mason, University Museum, University of Pennsylvania 


William Wildschut, a businessman of Billings, Montana, spent much of his time 
irom 1918 to 1927 with the Crow Indians, gathering data and purchasing objects 
which he sent to the Museum of the American Indian. He was especially interested in 
religion, and by the latter year had secured more than 260 medicine bundles. He then 
wrote a long manuscript on the tribe in which the medicine bundles, with their his- 
tories, legends, functions, and descriptions, played a large part. Shortly after Wild- 
schut’s death in 1955, John C. Ewers was asked to read this and to edit for publication 
the parts that treated of the bundles; the present publication is the result. With such 
excellent original material, an enormous collection of bundles, and his unexcelled 
knowledge of the region, Ewers has produced an admirable monograph on his sub- 
iect, supplementing Wildschut’s data with much personal information, in text or in 
footnotes, and writing a final chapter on ‘Historical and Comparative Survey.” 

\s Ewers says, “‘The medicine bundles of the Crow Indians provide a key to the 
better understanding of some of the basic beliefs and practices of the most conservative 
tribe of the Upper Missouri.’’ This conservatism is due to their relative isolation. 
\nd, as the basic beliefs regarding medicine bundles are common to most of the other 
tribes of the Upper Missouri, the study has much more than tribal importance. The 
subject of the bundles naturally brings in such topics as religious concepts, leader- 
ship, war honors and insignia, and much other important ethnological information. 
In 1920 Wildschut had many old men as informants who had been very slightly affected 
by White acculturation. 

Crow medicine bundles are typed into ten classes: Sun Dance, War Medicine, 
Shields, Skull Medicine, Rock Medicine, Medicine Pipe, Love Medicine, Witchcraft, 
Healing Medicine, and Hunting. Several of these are not mentioned by Lowie, and at 
least one, the Skull Medicine, was heretofore unknown. All are fully treated, with their 
iistories, origin myths, and other data. Shields are ‘‘medicine”’ and are treated the 
same as bundles, for their protection is purely magical. 

The majority of the bundles are, of course, War Medicine, or some other types ot 
medicine that were carried for supernatural protection of men on war parties. These 
were made as a result of dreams or sought visions. To secure the latter, the man, 
generally at about adolescence, retired to a spot for up to 4 days without food or 
vater; self-torture also sometimes played a part. A supernatural helper having appeared 
ind given him instructions, he then made his bundle that incorporated symbolic 
representations of the beings and forces seen in the vision or dream. The medicine 


might be transferred from a successful warrior to a young and inexperienced one. 
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Ewers presents good evidence that medicine bundles—or at least their basic con- 
cepts—were known in prehistoric days, as well as certainly in early historic ones, 
Personal war medicines were common to all the tribes of the northern plains, as well 
as the securing of a supernatural protector by means of dreams or visions, and some 
medicines of all 10 types are known among these other tribes. 

The study is amply provided with photographic illustrations, 4 of them in color. 
It is a welcome companion to its predecessor in this series, Crow Indian Beadwork, 
by the same authors. In these days when material culture and technology tend to be 
neglected, it is refreshing—to this reviewer at least—to see museum objects utilized 
as a basis for a sound and valuable ethnological study. 


The People Are Coming Soon: Analyses of Clackamas Chinook Myths and Tales. Met- 
VILLE JAcoss. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1960. xii, 359 pp., frontis- 
piece, notes. $4.50. 

Reviewed by ANN CHOWNING, Barnard College 


This is the fourth volume devoted to the texts which Jacobs obtained in 1929-30 
from Victoria Howard, one of the last speakers of Clackamas Chinook. Two volumes 
of Clackamas Chinook Texts contained transcriptions and translations. In The Content 
and Style of an Oral Literature, Jacobs analyzed 8 myths in detail and discussed general 
features of the whole body of material. In this volume, he retells and analyzes the 
content of the 56 remaining myths and tales, one by one. The absence here of literal 
translations, a summary, or conclusions, and the presence of numerous references to 
the earlier works, make it necessary to read all 4 books together. Only then can one 
appreciate the magnitude of Jacobs’ task and the degree of his success. Comparison 
also reveals interesting features, such as possible alternative interpretations (Text 15) 
and variations in Jacobs’ own treatment of the material (motives attributed to Tongue 
in Text 42). This discussion, however, will refer only to the last volume. 

Jacobs is well aware of the problems inherent in his data, though he occasionally 
loses sight of them. All of the texts were obtained from one highly acculturated female 
informant who had learned the tales long before, and they cannot be assumed to 
represent the whole of Clackamas literature. Little is known about the culture, which 
has completely disappeared. The picture of it which emerges from this analysis is con- 
sistent, fascinating, and often persuasive, but cannot, under the circumstances, be 
thoroughly convincing. Furthermore, the assumptions which underlie the analysis 
are subject to question. One is that the stories “really express the dominant anxieties 
and tensions in the lives of the Indians” (p. x). Another is that, if so, an outsider can 
accurately identify and label such tensions, even though “a recitalist never once 
verbalized a motivation, feeling, or mood of the actors.’’ Another is that the actors, 
despite their frequent animal names, all represent human types: “Blue Jay is a clumsy 
and sadistic juvenile who represents feelings about youths and older persons who sufier 
from character disorders.” Finally, a high degree of psychic unity is assumed so that 
the interpretation can be based on a mixture of intuition and Freudian psychology. 
Jacobs expresses occasional doubts about the validity of this method, but more often 
uses it without comment, speaking of the “feelings which they felt were present in 
siblings and co-wives” (p. 217), and saying that “in each myth which presents @ 
graudmother in the role of villainness ... an Oedipal basis of the plot must be as- 
sumed” (pp. 142-43). The frequent use of such words as “romantic” and “sadistic” 
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strengthens the impression that the interpretation is sometimes ethnocentric, if not 
personal. It is often difficult to believe that Clackamas audiences necessarily reacted 
with the emotions of horror or delight attributed to them. As a minor point, the 
Bungling Host motif, which I thought was generally regarded as humorous, is described 
only as “macabre” (p. 163). With his wide knowledge of the area, Jacobs is much 
more likely to interpret Clackamas emotions correctly than I, but if he is depending 
on the reaction of neighboring tribes to similar motifs, the fact is not made clear. 
Comparative material, in any case, is deliberately kept to a minimum. 

\s a final criticism, the attempt to identify basic areas of tension by reducing all 
the actors to human types sometimes, in ignoring the obvious, creates what may be 
artificial problems. A case in point concerns the deduction that relations between 
polygamous wives were bad, which is derived primarily from the story in which 
a Grizzly Woman attaches herself to a married man (Text 34). Her behavior is typically, 
if excessively, Grizzly, and it is by no means evident that she actually represents a 
normally acquired second wife. The fact that conditions in the Myth Age are often 
and explicitly said to be different from those that obtained later makes it doubly 
dangerous to equate the two, at whatever level, in the absence of complete knowledge 
of either. 

In spite of these reservations, I found the book most impressive, especially as an 
attempt to make the material in the texts interesting and meaningful to alien readers. 
Jacobs also wished to provide a model for future workers, and he is undoubtedly right 
n believing that detailed analysis of content and style are necessary before we can 
iully appreciate, understand, or utilize oral literature in anthropology. I particularly 
hope that Jacobs himself will undertake another such analysis with a more complete 
body of material from a functioning culture, and so really demonstrate the possibilities 
and value of his approach. 


Colonial Expeditions to the Interior of California, Central Valley, 1800-1820. S. F. 
Cook. (Anthropological Records, Volume 16, Number 6.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1960. iii, pp. 239-292, bibliography. $1.50. 


Reviewed by A. H. Gayton, University of California, Berkeley 


Beside the major reports of discovery, exploration, and occupation of California, 
hich have been fully exploited by scholars, there are many obscure records of minor 
expeditions from coastal settlements into the California hinterland during the colonial 
period. From such unpublished sources, chiefly manuscript copies in the Bancroft 
Library, Dr. Cook has selected, translated, and annotated the most useful portions. 
Diaries, reports, and letters contain information about pristine conditions, ecology, 
veather, locations and names of tribes, and incidental ethnographic facts. Whether 
short or long, they all convey the human element of fresh experience in an ephemeral 


is a living reality and not an academic phrase. Here are the high winds of May, 

the soldiers sloshing through the treacherous ‘ular, the native women and children 
scattering like quail, and the drenched priest whimpering about his meager fare. 

rhe incorporated data are a miscellany which must be winnowed and evaluated 

‘y various specialists according to their interests, but as a new, accessible source 

Dr. Cook’s publication is a primary aid to research for which many will be grateful. 
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Excavations in the Plain of Antioch. RoBERT F. AND LinpA S. BRAIpwoop. Appendices 
by JoAN Crowroot PAYNE AND HANs HELBAEK and Technical Notes by Frep- 
ERICK R. MATSON and others. (Volume I: The Earlier Assemblages Phases A-J.) 
(Oriental Institute Publications, Volume LXI.) Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. xxvii, 601 pp., 2 appendices, 3 indices, 89 plates (9 in color), 5 tables, 
386 text figures. $100.00. 

Reviewed by RoBERT H. Dyson, Jr., University Museum, Philadelphia 


This heavy, thick, and expensive volume presents the results of excavations carried 
out a quarter of a century ago at the sites of Tell al-Judaidah, Tell Dhahab, Tell 
Kurdu, Tell Ta’yinat, and Chatal Huyuk in the plain of Antioch in northwestern 
Syria. The excavations were part of the ‘‘Syro-Hittite’’ Expedition of the Oriental 
Institute of Chicago and cover the period from around 5500 B.C. to around 2000 
B.C. A second volume is projected to cover the historic periods from 2000 B.C. to 
A.D. 600. Some of the major conclusions of this work have been published previously 
in summary form by Braidwood in the American Journal of Archaeology (1937 :10-11), 
in Relative Chronologies in Old World Archaeology (Robert W. Ehrich, ed., 1954:36-41), 
and in the Journal of World History (1953:278-310). The final report now provides 
the substance upon which these conclusions were based. Like a number of other 
reports delayed by World War II, this one suffers from a split personality brought on 
by the attempt to write up material in one intellectual climate which was produced in 
another. Like Woollev’s Ur: The Early Periods, this book must be judged first against 
the standards which gave it birth, and secondly against current standards. The in- 
genuous authors pass their own verdict on these points. “‘None of our readers can be 
any more impatient with our work of twenty and more years ago than we ourselves 
now are...In the ‘Amuq we were largely doing ‘object archeology’—I suspect 
probably about as well as anyone else at the time. .. . We did not arrange our opera- 
tions for the greatest possible advantage in the exposure of village plans or even indi- 
vidual houses. ... Our attention to the important, coarser, ground stone categories 
was slight, and we were not conscious that microlithic-scale flint and obsidian tools 
need to be looked for with greatly tightened techniques of excavation” (p. 498). 

In this presentation, the assemblages recovered at the 5 sites are merged into a 
series of alphabetical ‘‘phases.’’ The phases are defined basically by ceramic typology 
depending upon the appearance, appearance in bulk, or disappearance of particular 
“Wares,” the characteristic feature of which “‘is in the fabric and surface treatment or 
decoration, never the profile” (p. 30n34). The disappearance of certain profile types is 
sometimes a criterion of the end of a phase, however, as at the end of J when goblets 
and cylindrical spouts disappear. In some instances, changes in other material cate- 
gories support the separation of “‘phases.’’ For example, an earlier flint industry is re- 
placed by the Cananean industry in F. The primary basis for the phase nomenclature is 
typological. The broad sequence of the typology is said to be stratigraphically based. In 
a general sense this statement is true, but it should be noted that the operational field 
definition of that word “stratigraphy” differs markedly from what is now considered 
“stratigraphic” excavation by followers of the Wheeler methods (cf. Sir M. Wheeler, 
Archaeology from the Earth, 1954). Excavation units as given are largely arbitrary levels, 
10 centimeters above a floor, etc., with “floors” or ash layers used to split the units of 


fill apart—a very different approach from excavation by actual soil units. The typo- 
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pressed Ware. In each ware the decoration is restricted to small bowls. For some reason, 
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logical analysis in several cases orders the stratigraphy in establishing the phase, as for 
example in phase F (p. 228). Thus, at the very beginning, we are warned that the entire 
superstructure of phases rests on a somewhat unstable foundation. “I have no great 
confidence in the order of completeness of the present archaeological record in the area 
of concern as a basis for conclusive interpretation” (p. viii). 

Taken in conjunction with the already published excavations at Mersin, Tarsus, 
and Ras Shamra, this report adds a significant quantity of new material for the recon- 
struction of the cultural history of Syro-Cilicia. Beyond this contribution, ‘I feel that 
the real meat of this report is in the descriptive section” (p. viii), the report makes a 
major contribution through its stimulation of discussion concerning field methods and 
problems dealing with cultural continuity, dispersion, and diffusion. Braidwood de- 
fiends his “generalizing, impressionistic, and personal’’ interpretive section on the 
grounds that definitive conclusions are premature, given the available evidence, and 
that it is, therefore, more useful to provide a ‘‘suggestive’’ discussion which will lead to 
further study. Since his “suggestive” interpretations are clearly indicated as such there 
should be no objection to their presentation. The reader must only remember that, like 
all archeological hypotheses, they must be constantly tested against available facts. 
With 600 pages of evidence behind these speculations, and, more significantly, an addi- 
tional 20 years of field work and study not presented here, it will take more than a single 
book review to examine their validity and ramifications. In this respect, the Braidwoods 
have ploughed many furrows which should yield a rich future harvest. 

Let us now examine a few of these conclusions and their problems. The earliest 
assemblage, phase A, is of great general interest in that it reveals the cultural pattern 
upon which subsequent phases through E are based. Characteristic is the so-called 
“Dark-faced Burnished Ware,”’ a handmade pottery with a burnished surface of dark 
color, decorated sometimes with impressed patterns. Techniques of chipping, pecking, 
grinding, and polishing stone are evidenced by narrow sickle blades, tanged javalin 
heads and fully ground celts with axe-type bits and rectangular sections. These celts add 
significantly to the quantity previously reported in the Near East and bear indirectly 

n the important problem of the origins of similar techniques and objects in India at a 
relatively later date. Ground stone bowls, a ‘‘double-axe’’ head, and stone sling pellets 
ire also present. Six stone stamp seals begin a tradition of geometric patterning on 
tton and pyramidal forms which continues into phase G when cylinder seals appear. 
Obsidian and two Mediterranean mollusc shells indicate external trade. A neolithic 
village economy is demonstrated by remains of emmer wheat, hulled barley, pig, 
sheep ‘goat and cattle. A single spindle whorl suggests weaving. 

lhree aspects of phase A deserve special attention. These are: its distinctiveness as 
compared to other early assemblages; the presence of impressed decoration on the 
pottery; and the fact that it by no means represents the earliest phase of the area. 
Point one has been discussed by Braidwood in the Journal of World Hisiory (1953). In 
relerence to the second point it may be pointed out that the pottery in this volume has 
not been analyzed separately by shape, decoration, or probable use. “It will be obvious 
to the reader that our treatment of pottery, for example, is not primarily in terms of 
vessels which living men and women made to keep something in but rather as something 
nade tor archaeologists to catalogue”’ (p. 498). An analysis along lines other than fabric 
raises new questions. Note, for example, that the various methods of decorating by 
upressing are shared by both the Dark-faced Burnished Ware and the Washed Im- 
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small bowls were considered the suitable form to decorate. The form of the vessel, there- 
fore, would appear to be more important than the specific fabric, and the use of the 
bowls more important still. 

Another line of study lies in the variety of impressed patterns themselves. Such 
decoration in phases A and B includes the following distinct techniques: stick-impressed, 
comb-impressed, pinched, barbotine, plain and serrated “‘rocker-stamped,”’ incised, and 
imitation rope impressed. Some of these techniques are common to the “‘cardial’’ and 
“barbotine” wares found scattered around the Mediterranean basin from Tangiers to 
Turkey and in the Balkans. The “rocker-stamp”’ technique is especially typical of these. 
Other impressed types—the stick-impressed, comb-impressed, pinched, and barbotine 
—are found preceded and followed by painted wares in the Late Dalma Phase of the 
Hasanlu sequence in Iranian Azerbaijan. This phase represents a local manifestation of 
a province of impressed wares which covers Kurdistan from Hasanlu to Tepe Giyan and 
Tahkt-i-Suleiman (R. H. Dyson, Jr., Early Cultures of Azerbaijan, Fourth International 
Congress of Iranian Art and Archaeology, New York, 1960). Sherds of identical stick- 
impressed and pinched ware occur at Nuzi in northern Iraq in mixed but early levels, 
while the stick-impressed and barbotine techniques occur in different form at Hassuna 
and Matarrah. The cardial ‘“‘rocker-stamp”’ technique is, however, absent. This evident 
geographical distinction of impressed wares inland and cardial wares along the coast is 
potentially significant in connection with Milojéic’s Thessalian stratigraphy which 
places barbotine wares (including pinched and stick-impressed) below cardial wares 
with painted pottery both preceding and following (Archaeologische Anzeiger 1954:1- 
27). In central Anatolia this decorative tradition is found in terminal form in the Chal- 
colithic levels at Alishar Huyuk (finger impressions, Figs. 83: 10 and 84: 1; barbotine, 
Fig. 68: 14; finger nail and stick or tool impressed, Fig. 68: 7, 9, 13; in H. H. von der 
Osten, The Alishar Huyuk I, 1937). The pinched decoration survived into the Copper 
Age as seen from sherds and several complete vessels from Alaga Huyuk (H. Z. Kosay, 
Les Fouilles d’ Alaga Héyiik, 1951: 143, Pls. C and CII). It seems quite certain that an 
earlier phase of this type of impressed ware will be found on the plateau. What the 
cultural relationship between the Balkans, north Syria, and Iran was, and how central 
Anatolia fit into the picture, remains to be seen. That a significant relationship does 
exist in early times has already been indicated by the recent excavations at Hacilar 
(J. Mellaart in Anatolian Studies, 1958, 1959, and 1960). 

The third point of major interest lies in the Braidwoods’ conclusion that the culture 
of phase A was already well formed and that some preceding phase remains to be dis- 
covered. This conclusion points up the fact that we still do not have in the Near East 
anything resembling an initial stage of pottery production. At Jarmo, Braidwood con- 
cludes: ‘‘Pottery is available only in the upper third of the deposit, and seems not to 
have been developed in situ’? (Journal of World History, 1953: 303). In Palestine, 
Kenyon states that the Pottery Neolithic A people at Jericho “certainly arrived at the 
site already possessing the art of making it” (Archaeology in the Holy Land, 1960: 62). 
Thus, the evidence for this very important stage in the Near East remains to be dis- 


covered. 

The provincialism of phase A breaks down in B with the appearance of Coarse 
Incised and Brittle Painted Ware which appear to be inspired by Hassuna Incised and 
Archaic Painted Wares. The reciprocal nature of this contact is indicated by the pres- 
ence of sherds of Dark-faced Burnished Ware and a chipped javelin head at Tell Has- 
suna. The exchange, in effect, marks the establishment of a basic trade connection be- 
tween these areas which still exists. 
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In phase C the pottery provides an instructive illustration of cultural dynamics. 
For the first time, beautifully painted Halaf Ware appears in the ‘Amuq. Concomitant 
with the arrival of this elegant painted pottery is, on the one hand, the abrupt decline 
oi all previous decorative techniques and, on the other, the production of an imitation 
Local Painted Ware. These events illustrate the effect of an imported luxury item on 
the home market. Local imitation indicates the great prestige attached to the original 
import, a prestige which no doubt extended to the makers as well as to the owners of 
such pottery. An esthetic and economic orientation toward the source of the import is 
necessarily implied. One may only wonder at what social and political orientations 
may also be involved. The demand for the new ware or its facsimile was sufficiently 
strong to cause a virtual collapse of the market for older decorative forms. Such an 
event could occur as the result simply of importation of the new ware by the local upper 
class. It might also reflect a change in the makeup of that class. Changes in other as- 
pects of material culture provide a clue here. The Braidwoods hypothesize that such 
changes occur from B to C (the actual transitional horizon being absent from the 
excavated record, however). These changes include the replacement of narrow sickle 
blades with broad long ones, the replacement of chipped projectile points by clay sling 
pellets, and the introduction of mud bricks. These latter, say the authors, occur first at 
Mersin in level XXIII and “the generalization has been that mud brick appears with 
the ‘Ubaid assemblage in northern Iraq” (p. 507) as well as at prepottery Jericho. In 
actual fact, mud bricks per se, occur already at Mersin in level XXIV in a wall, a kiln 
floor, and a burial (J. Garstang, Prehistoric Mersin, 1953: 46, 47, 54). In Iraq they are 
reported from level XX at Tepe Gawra, well back into Transitional Halaf-Ubaid times 
(A. J. Tobler, Excavations at Tepe Gawra II, 1950: 47-48). Mud brick already appears 
in Iran at Tepe Sialk at the start of period II. Curiously they are of the long, rectangu- 
lar, thumb-impressed variety (bearing two, four, or six paired imprints; R. Ghirshman, 
Fouilles de Tepe Sialk I, 1938: 26; Pl. XI, 4; Pl. LVIII) found also at Eridu in southern 
Iraq in Level XV (Sumer, 1948, IV (2): 121) just below the first ‘“Ubaid” level (ordinary 
bricks were found in the ‘‘Eridu” level below this), and in Prepottery Neolithic B at 
Jericho. Sialk II is generally considered as about equal in date to Halafian remains 
elsewhere, although no Halafian pottery is known from Iran. Add to this peculiar dis- 
tribution of mud brick evidence the fact that the flint industry which now appears oc- 
curs elsewhere, with Halaf Ware only at Sakje Geuzi, Tell Zaidan, and possibly Mersin, 
and a major rule of cultural diffusion and evolution is at once apparent; namely, that 
different categories of objects have independent rates of development and acceptance, 
and further, that fusion rather than total replacement is more often than not the rule in 
prehistoric cultural shifts in this area when the full record is available. In later and more 
populous historic times the problem is more complex due to policies of military con- 
quest and the political shifting of populations. 

The developments in phase C allow the Braidwoods to raise the whole question of 
“Halaf” and its operational definition in space and time, Halafian pottery is distributed 
irom Syro-Cilicia to the western border of Iran (but to date not across that border) and 
north into the Malatya region of Anatolia. Much of that which has been reported as 
“Halaf” the Braidwoods feel should more properly be placed in the Halaf-Ubaid Transi- 
tional range as indicated by the deep deposit at Tepe Gawra and by phase D in the 
‘Amuq. As true “Halaf” they propose Schmidt’s “Glanzmalerei” from Tell al-Halaf, 
the material below TT6 at Tell Arpachiyah, Gird Banahilk, and Chagar Bazar. As to 
the origin and development of Halaf and its relation to the Transitional period, only 
‘urther excavation can clear up the confusion. From the time of the appearance of the 
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Halaf pottery in the Antioch plain ‘“‘the complexions of the assemblages in the ‘Amugq 
and in Cilicia become more largely dissimilar than similar, though there are generally 
some useful points of comparison”’ (p. 507). 

A cultural phenomenon, similar to that following the introduction of true Halaf 
Ware is witnessed in phases D and E, which sees the rise of Ubaid influence emanating 
from the then civilized center of the world—southern Mesopotamia. The development 
begins with the appearance of monochrome and bichrome variants of Painted Ware in 
D and ends with a dominant imitation Ubaid Monochrome Ware in E. None of this pot- 
tery is classical southern Ubaid but rather forms a regional variant which penetrates to 
the Mediterranean coast. Coastal contact is indicated by trade in the Murex shell, 
used for obtaining purple dye. Referring to Ubaid influences reaching the coast, the 
Braidwoods state that ‘“‘they may have been late in doing so and... they manifest 
themselves within a universe of local pottery profiles and painted decoration of quite 
different complexion from that of the ‘Amugq and eastward” (p. 509). The absence of 
such typical Ubaid objects as the stone hoe, pottery sickle, clay nail, etc., again illus- 
trates the fickle nature of diffusion. On the other hand, both of these cultural situations, 
taken with the similar situations seen at Tepe Gawra in the pre-Ubaid and Ubaid levels 
and at Tepe Sialk in period III and IV, provide a most useful new block of evidence for 
the study of cultural change within a system being heavily influenced from a more ad- 
vanced outside center. In the case of both Gawra and Sialk the process ended with the 
political conquest of the site by the influencing power. In the case of the ‘Amugq such 
conquest is not evident. Yet in all 4 locations changes were induced in different tech- 
nical activities with consequent social ramifications. A detailed analysis of a comparative 
nature should now be undertaken in order to better understand ‘“‘acculturation” in an 
archeological sense. 

In phase D a number of direct links appear with Palestine, and we are immediately 
plunged into the question of the dating of Jericho. The question has become so opaque 
that it may be useful to summarize its present status here. A triangle of typological 
relationships is involved (see Fig. 1); ‘Amuq-Jericho; ‘Amuq-Byblos; and Byblos- 
Jericho. The first of these involves a direct inland correlation, the second and third a 
less direct coastal connection. The evidence for the first connection has been presented 
by Wright (Bull. of the Amer. Oriental Soc. no. 122, 1951: 52-55). Specific links include 
the bow rim, smeared red wash or slip decoration, footed bowl or stand with holes in 
the foot, hole-mouth jars, and a raised combing or ribbing on the exterior of certain 
vessels. These are found in ‘Amuq D and Jericho Pottery Neolithic B (which subsumes 
much of Garstang’s contaminated VIII level). Wright, Braidwood, Kenyon, and Me- 
laart all agree that the Jericho assemblage is closely similar to the Yarmukian in Israel. 
Braidwood accepts Wright’s correlation which makes Jericho P.N.B. equivalent to the 
Halaf-Ubaid Transitional range and the Ghassulian by inference (and some threads of 
evidence) equal to the Ubaid. Miss Kenyon does not accept this position (see below). 
Related to the general problem is the Ghrubba neolithic excavated by Mellaart (An- 
nual of the Department of Antiquities of Jordan IIT, 1956: 24-40). This pottery Mellaart 
and Braidwood agree (Antiquity 1957: 81n3) is typologically closely related to ’Amugq B 
pottery. But Braidwood points out it also has shared elements with Jericho P.N.B. 
Nevertheless he accepts Wright’s typological positioning of Ghrubba as pre-Jericho 
VIII (American Philosophical Society Yearbook, 1957; 396-397). 

The second relationship, that of ’Amuq-Byblos, is less clear. Some Dark-faced 
Burnished Ware sherds occur at Byblos and there is some evidence that “certain basic 
similarities apparently existed in the tool kits of early villagers from Cilicia down into 
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Palestine” (p. 503). Nevertheless, Braidwood comments “As to the two more southerly 
coastal sites, Tabbat al-Hammam and Jubail [Byblos], the genera! complexion of their 
basal assemblages is sufficiently different that we have no firm grounds for judging 
whether they are of phase A or B” (p. 506). “If the basal material at Jubail represents 
Phase B rather than Phase A, it might explain at least some of the time discrepancy 
between the basal Mersin and Byblos A radioactive-carbon dates” (p. 506). 

The third relationship, that of Byblos-Jericho, produces the crucial problem. The 
flint industry provides one point of departure for the comparisons. Braidwood com- 
ments: 

The Tabbat al-Hammam industry has more specific connections with Palestine than with the 
‘Amuq, however; its projectile points are of types seen also at Jubail, Abu Ghosh, and basal 
Fell al-Sultan [Jericho]. Its simple sickle blades are longer than those of Syro-Cilicia and more 
similar to those of early Tell al-Sultan and Abu Ghosh. Among the sickle blades are a few coarse- 
toothed examples that are specifically southern, and some specimens of this type appear at Jubail 
also. Double-ended blade cores and the relative abundance of gravers bind Tabbat al-Hammam to 
early Tell al-Sultan and Abu Ghosh; gravers are less common in Syro-Cilicia. Finally, the Tabbat 
al Hammam celts, of flint and limestone, shaped by chipping and with the bits defined by polish, 
definitely fit into the Palestinian rather than the Syro-Cilician picture. On the basis of the illus- 
trated material from Byblos ‘énéolithique A,’ its flint industry seems not unlike that of Tabbat 
al-Hammam (p. 503). 


Aside from this flint evidence which has not yet been worked out in terms of the new 
Jericho sequence, Kenyon points out that the typical Jericho-Yarmukian incised ware 
with chevron patterns occurs in Byblos A. In this, Dunand apparently agrees (An- 
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tiguity 1957: 83). Furthermore Kenyon points out similar pebble figurines occurring in 
the Yarmukian and at Byblos. On the basis of these two items she equates Byblos A 
and Jericho P.N.B. (Archaeology in the Holy Land 1960: 65-67). If Byblos A also equates 
with ‘Amugq A or B, as Braidwood says it does, then Jericho P.N.B. cannot also be 
equated with ‘Amuq D unless it lasted a very long time or else a cultural lag of signifi- 
cant proportions between the areas is involved. 

Two fundamental problems are thus pin-pointed for this part of the Near East. One 
is the distinctive nature of the Byblos A assemblage, in spite of some shared elements 
and its indefinite dating. The other is the inadequate state of the Palestinian sequence 
for the pottery periods preceding the Bronze Age. The internal stratigraphy at Jericho 
is firmly established: Prepottery Neolithic; Pottery Neolithic A; Pottery Neolithic B; 
and Proto-Urban. The period from the first to the last phase represents about three 
thousand years. The disconformities which separate each of these assemblages are of 
unknown duration, as indeed are the assemblages themselves. One can only conclude 
that these assemblages were very long lived, or else that additional cultural phases 
exist comparable to Ghrubba which will ultimately be interpolated into the system. 
Until a more complete sequence is established stratigraphically this problem seems in- 
soluble. 

Beginning with phase F, simple buff colored wares made with a wheel or rotary 
device replace the older handmade varieties of pottery, including the Dark-faced Burn- 
ished Ware. In the earlier part of this new buff ware era (F and G), Reserved-slip Ware 
is dominant along with beveled-rim bowls and turned-down spouts. Curiously the grey 
ware normally associated with this late Proto-Literate assemblage is absent—although 
occurring at Tarsus and Mersin! The second half of this era (I and J) is characterized 
by the rise of Painted Simple Ware with goblet and truncated cup shapes, all of which 
seem to be related in part to the later ““Khabur Ware.” Simple Ware itself is often cor- 
rugated and recalls the few enigmatic vessels found by Woolley in the Royal Cemetery 
at Ur, one of which is on exhibition at the University Museum in Philadelphia. The 
disappearance of the typical goblet and cup shapes defines the end of phase J. In gen- 
eral, this production of wares with a “‘factory-made”’ look parallels similar drab ware in 
Mesopotamia dating from Late Uruk through Early Dynastic times. 

It is possibly significant that an abrupt decline in the quality of ceramic decoration 
coincides with the first appearance of metal in quantity. The availability of a new me- 
dium for esthetic expression—which was at the same time costly—may have caused a 
shift of interest among the buyers. Most important among the new hammered and cast 
objects are a group of six bronze figurines, three men and three women, from phase G. 
They are cast by the lost wax process and are probably of a religious nature. Aside from 
details (including weapons, hair styles, and circumcision), the figures themselves form 
an important archeological document on the history of the development of the sculp- 
tured human form in Syria in contradistinction to the development of the Sumerian and 
Egyptian schools of representation. Other metal objects (from J) include the shaft-hole 
axe, the roll-headed pin, the toggle pin, and so on, all of which are found from Baluch- 
istan to the Aegean. One type of lancehead is of special interest. It has two narrow slots 
cut through the blade wings on either side of the mid-rib (Fig. 371: 5) and is assigned 
tentatively to phase I. Similar blades are known from Til Barsib, Tarsus (E.B.A. III) 
and Alagca Huyuk (Copper Age). The form spreads north as far as England and Scotland 
in the late Bronze Age. Usually the two slots are taken to be aides to hafting. Recently, 
however, a cemetery rich in bronzes typologically derived from central Asia and 
Luristan has been unearthed in Yunnan province of China. Among the objects is 4 
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spearhead of this type. To each slot a small human figure is attached by a wire so that 
it dangles as an ornament (The Ancient Cemetery of Shichai Hill, Yunnan [in Chinese}, 
Peking, 1959). To spearheads with simple loops, pieces of metal ribbon appear to have 
been attached. While these specimens are considerably later in date their derivation is 
unquestionable and they may, therefore, shed some light on the subject. Connected 
with the fact of the wide distribution of types is the fact of the local production of many 
metal objects as shown by fragments of molds found in the excavations. A survey of 
metallurgical data in terms of methods of production, equipment, and living habits of 
known smiths and metal traders in historic and modern times would be a rewarding 
study in itself, as well as being of great assistance in understanding the cultural mean- 
ing of these discoveries. 

Among the other events occurring in the F-J time range is the change-over to the 
Cananean flint industry which occurs at the beginning of F. To the east this industry, 
together with beveled-rim bowls, has recently been excavated in Iran near Kermanshah 
by Braidwood (Illustrated London News, Oct. 22, 1960). To the west it occurs at Tarsus 
in E.B.A. I, but without the ubiquitous beveled-rim bowls. Cylinder seals bearing geo- 
metric motifs appear first in G. Representational scenes precede the cylinders, appear- 
ing on stamp seals in F. One of these seals shows an animal with horns pointing both 
jorward and backward (Fig. 191: 7) like those seen on Tepe Gawra seals of the Gawran 
period. A “three-legged”’ view of an animal on a stamp seal from G (Fig. 253: 8-11) is 
virtually identical to one from Nuziin a cache of late Proto-Literate date (R.F.S. Starr, 
Nusi, 1939:Pl. 41). 

The evolution of the Simple Wares is modified temporarily in the middle of its 
course (in phase H) by the superimposition of a number of elements of culture with 
clear connections with eastern Anatolia, the Caucasus, and northern Azerbaijan Iran. 
These elements include the substantial appearance of Red-Black Burnished Ware 
(known more commonly as Khirbet Kerak Ware) which begins in late G, becomes 
dominant in H (which it defines), and fades away in I. The pottery, colored red-black 
in firing, is decorated by surface manipulation, using patterns of dimples and grooves 
and raised double spirals. These decorative techniques are well known in the Cau- 
casian area and have been reviewed recently by Lamb in Anatolian Studies (1954). 
Pottery of this type occurs south along the western shore of Lake Urmia in Iran, 
where it forms the basal exposed strata at Karatepe near Shapur (sherds now in 
the University Museum collection, Philadelphia) and of K period at Geoy Tepe near 
Rezaiyeh. The excavator, Burton-Brown, dates this black burnished ware to the first 
half of the third millennium B.C. In the ‘Amug, the burnished ware is associated with a 
Multiple-brush Ware named from the painting technique with which it is decorated. 
rhe style of painting recalls the painted vessels from the Trialeti kurgans and sherds 
irom Karatepe in the levels overlying the burnished black ware. Whether any connec- 
tion exists between these somewhat later painted wares of the Caucasus region and 
those of the ‘Amuq requires further study. Another item which links both regions is the 
pottery “‘andiron”—a kind of three-armed support for vessels used in hearths. Andirons 
oi a somewhat different variety occur at Mersin in level XIII and later. All of these so- 
called Anatolian elements occur together in the Antioch plain, but not elsewhere. The 
red-black pottery is not found in Cilicia, nor in the Euphrates area to the east, nor even 
at Sinjirli. Yet the technique of producing this pottery spread south into Palestine 
where it was established by E.B.A. III times. The Braidwoods argue that because of 
the persistence of the basic elements of the G assemblage through H that it is impos- 
sible to accept Hood and Woolley’s contention that the Red-Black Ware represents a 
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totally separate invading culture. Rather it seems to be like a cloud moving out of 
Anatolia to Palestine where it is absorbed. But we are left wondering what it is that 
moves. The swiftness of the ceramic march from the Caucasus toward Palestine, and its 
restricted distribution, suggest that at least a movement of potters was involved, if not 
more. 

Typological links to Palestine in the Middle Bronze Age, and to Brak in the Ur III 
period, provide an estimated date for the end of Phase J and the prehistoric part of 
the Antioch excavations. Using Sydney Smith’s chronology, the authors place this 
event around 2000 B.C. From this conclusion follows the further important implication 
that Woolley’s dates for early Tell ‘Atshanah are unacceptable and must be lowered by 
about 1,500 years. Nothing recorded from ‘Atshanah has any connection with phase J 
or earlier ‘Amuq materials. This point of view has already been expressed by Machteld 
Mellink in her review of the ‘Atshanah excavations (American Journal of Archaeology, 
1957). 

So much for the general nature of the descriptive data and a few of its exciting 
problems. Turning to the report as such there are four fundamental criticisms that may 
be leveled at it. These are: (1) the blending of separately excavated sites into common 
“‘phases”’; (2) the total inadequacy of the excavation methods used; (3) the inconvenient 
organization of the report from the point of view of its use as a reference document; and 
(4) unneccessary repetition of information and comments which adds to the length and 
consequent high price. 

Wheeler has commented that the excavator’s primary duty is “to secure beyond 
doubt the orderly succession of the vestiges with which he deals, even though, in any 
given phase of research, he may be compelled to leave finer adjustment and interpreta- 
tion to his successors” (Archaeology from the Earth, 1954:40). By this ‘‘orderly succes- 
sion” he means the concrete data level by level, site by site, as excavated by strati- 
graphic methods. If we accept this objective as one of our first duties as excavators then 
we can only be dismayed by a publication which blends the materials from the multiple 
levels of 5 different sites into common units for the purpose of presentation, without 
maintaining the discrete identity of the individual units. It is even a greater shock when 
the authors bluntly tell us that ‘Since we present the materials not by successive floors 
but rather in the phase groupings, the reader must trust mainly our own assessment of 
the ‘preponderance of characteristics in common’ for a group of floors or layers. To have 
done otherwise would have called for a hopeless amount of repetition of minutiae, all 
out of proportion to the total reliability of the materials taken from the relatively small 
exposures we made”’ (p. 26). Thus we are in effect presented with a fait accompli, 
namely, the Braidwood interpretation—which, however fine it may be, is not Wheeler’s 
“orderly succession” of primary excavation data. The latter may in part be recon- 
structed of course. By turning to the Index of Field Numbers the illustrated objects 
may be relegated to their respective sites. Unfortunately, this cannot be done for the 
pottery which forms the basis for the whole phase system. The conclusions cannot be 
checked, therefore, without going back to the original collections. 

The choice of the term ‘“‘phase,” used to describe ‘“‘what must have been ten rea- 
sonably distinct and successive cultures” (p. 4), Braidwood says is made ‘‘in preference 
to ‘period’ because certain categories of items in one assemblage may extend into one or 


more of the following assemblages. The impression is one of development and flow of 
artifactual materials along with the appearance of new traits, and not a succession of 
completely new assemblages” (p. 4). From this it follows that the entire sequence from 
A to J, a period of about 3,500 years, is essentially continuous. The cultural implication 


n 
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is that a technological continuum exists beneath the superstructure of economic, social, 
and political change. This implication is only partially true as already indicated above. 
To achieve a more complete model of the total configuration, the evolving phases should 
have been grouped into some higher unit reflecting the more obvious changes in de- 
velopmental direction as for example, phases A-B, C-E, F-I, etc. An additional listing 
might have been paralleled, giving the Braidwoods’ interpretative designations on a 
broad scale. The combined structure might have then been elucidated for the reader 
with a chart or two dealing with the full phase range A—J which as it stands is never 
dealt with except as separate units. Even so, in their “‘phase”’ treatment the authors 
have stressed an important point—the need to study cultural continuities as well as 
differences in the Near East. 

In reference to the changing quality of excavation, it is refreshing to read the au- 
thors’ candid comments on the inadequacies of such methods in the ’30s. These inade- 
quacies were in part related to the intellectual preoccupation with the later periods on 
the part of the main expedition, and in part to the fact that “In the ‘Amuq we were 
largely doing ‘object archeology’ . . . but we were little conscious of ‘idea archeology’ ”’ 
(p. 498). As a result, the authors point out the work suffered from (1) inadequate super- 
vision, (2) inadequate excavation technique, (3) inadequate areas excavated, (4) in- 
adequate quantitative results and (5) an incomplete sequence. The consequent un- 
certainties are reflected in the ‘‘Mixed Ranges ’’of materials, and the need to shift from 
one site to another to unscramble the typology of the phases. Plans of these sites show- 
ing the location of the excavated areas are given along with a succinct description of the 
work. ‘‘Sections” showing the relationship of excavated features within an area are also 
given. These are not, however, measured sections drawn in the field as they would be 
made by a more advanced expedition today, but are abstract reconstructions based on 
floor or ash levels ‘‘worked up in Chicago” (p. 28). They are, therefore, inferred con- 
structs, similar to those published for Ur, which have little meaning since they do not 
reflect actual strata. 

As a report set forth from the excavators’ viewpoint, the volume is logically organ- 
ized with an introduction dealing with sites and methods followed by a descriptive 
section on the phases. Within each phase, objects are grouped by material. A chapter 
on interpretation is followed by two appendices, ‘Flint Implements from Tell al- 
Judaidah” by Joan Crowfoot Payne, and ‘‘Cereals and Weed Grasses in Phase A” by 
Hans Helbaek, and three indices, “Index of Illustrations with Field Numbers of Ob- 
jects,”’ “Index of Field Numbers,” and “‘General Index.’”’ The procedures employed in 
preparing the report are set forth in a section of Chapter I entitled ‘‘The Presentation of 
Materials.”’ It is to be highly recommended as reading for graduate students faced with 
the problem of preparing written papers (more of which should be required to judge by 
the inarticulate condition of many of them). By reviewing the steps taken in preparing 
this report, the authors in effect point to those aspects of any report which must be 
given consideration. The section performs an important service as an impetus to 
thought about writing and evaluating reports in general as well as being an explanatory 
supplement to this particular volume. The objects in each phase are illustrated by line 
drawings and profiles supplemented with photographic plates. The inclusion of 10 
colored plates showing key ceramic wares is of considerable usefulness to those unable 
to examine the original sherds but cannot, of course, replace such examination by the 
serious scholar. Furthermore, they add significantly to the heavy cost of publication. 
The inclusion of the diameters of the sherds drawn in profile is particularly to be com- 
mended as it makes possible the partial reconstruction of over-all shape for compara- 
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tive purposes. It would be useful if archeologists could agree to accept the spelling of 
site names as published in the excavator’s report as the standard in order to reduce the 
proliferation of spellings, e.g., Shagir Bazar for Chagar Bazar, etc. In regard to English 
usage (the proper concern of any writer and not just students of English) there is a 
tendency for the authors to use words which are unusual (e.g., the Ubaid “complexion,” 
profiles became “crisper,” the “consistency” of sickle blades); which are sometimes 
highly colloquial (e.g., “hoist with our own petard”’); and which in some instances 
are tediously repeated (e.g., ‘‘consistency,” “‘regular,” etc.). These usages at times ob- 
scure the precision of meaning (“Such observations on stratigraphy as the speed of our 
operations allowed indicated regularity”’). In note 20 of page 24 the figure 25 should be 
supplied in the parentheses giving the Table reference. 

Points of style do not affect the usefulness of the book as an archeological report. 
More critical is the organization as seen through the eyes of the research scholar. Nor- 
mally he will be seeking specific objects and the data concerning them, including their 
field number, field context, description and dimensions, the discussion concerning them, 
and frequently (although seldom provided) their present location. As a reference work, 
how does the Braidwood volume function? Let us suppose that we are interested in a 
stamp seal shown as Fig. 68:2. The caption tells us that the illustration is life size (so 
with our ruler we obtain the dimeis:ons), of stone, and from phase B. The text on the 
nearby page describes what we see and refers us to Pl. 71:22. Two pages later in a list 
of stone identifications we find the item under “Stamp Seals” listed in order of field 
numbers (indicated for the first time) rather than the figure number which we have at 
hand. Fortunately, the list is short and we are able to find our object quickly, since the 
figure number is added in parentheses after each item. We now know the object was 
made of kaolinite and had the field number x4672. From the Index of Illustrations we 
learn that the field number is indeed x4672 and the plate reference 71:22 is confirmed. 


From page 25 we have kept a small note listing symbols which informs us that x means 
Tell al-Judaidah, 1935/36 season. By looking up the field number (x4672) in the Index 
of Field Numbers we are able to ascertain that the gross category is stone, that it be- 
longs to phase B, that the text references include Fig. 68:2, Pl. 71:22, pp. 94, 97, and 
that the field context was JK#3:24 f 1 (as explained in Chapter I). To this we may then 
add any general remarks on stamp seals we may find in the final chapter on interpreta- 


tion. 
All of which brings us to the fourth and final criticism: repetition and consequent 


undue length. It seems to this reviewer, at least, that much of this material could have 
been condensed within the phase units to a more concise and readily available form, 
related directly to the illustrations, with no loss of substance. Furthermore, with the 
introductory and concluding chapters devoted to explanations and interpretations there 
seems little value in repeating the discussion of inadequacies a phase at a time. ‘The 
yields were always inconsistent, and the stratigraphy was uncomprehensible during 
the short duration of our operations” (phase A, p. 46). “Although the exposures were 
very restricted and the bulk of materials controlled was relatively minute, there was 
every indication of stratigraphic regularity and consistency of material” (phase C, p. 
137). ‘The step trench was not excavated with respect to architecture, but the stratig- 
raphy of JK 3 was regular and contained domestic architecture; the materials show a 
satisfying consistency” (phase G, p. 259). The reduction of this type of drawn out com- 
mentary (which has already been made in the introduction and again in the conclusion 
of the book) to something more in the nature of a brief descriptive catalogue with the 
integration of some of the redundant indices would have reduced the cost of publication 
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and placed the report in the hands of more of the scholars for whom it is intended. In 
view of the fundamental inadequacy of the excavations, as continually pointed out by 
the authors themselves, such condensation was certainly called for. 

In spite of all these limitations and criticisms, produced by the passage of time, the 
growth of publication costs, the pressure of other duties, etc., the Braidwoods may still 
be congratulated on persisting in their efforts to produce a public record of these early 
excavations. In a day when administrations are reluctant to sponsor the publication of 
noncurrent research, this itself is an achievement of note. As a measure of the progress 
which has occurred in a quarter of a century the report is most revealing. The Braid- 
woods’ most recent field work shows in no uncertain terms the revolution the study of 
prehistory has undergone in those years. The mass of material now published lights the 
dawn of a new day of which the ‘Amugq was one of the early hours. 


Sumerian Proverbs: Glimpses of Everyday Life in Ancient Mesopotamia. Epmunp I. 
Gorpon. A chapter by THORKILD JACOBSEN. (Museum Monographs.) Philadelphia: 
The University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 1959. xxvi, 556 pp., bibliogra- 
phy, glossary, 79 plates. $7.50. 

Reviewed by ARCHER TAYLOR, University of California, Berkeley 


Doctor Gordon has here made available 2 large collections of Sumerian proverbs 
irom the 16 known to him. He has already published some smaller collections. Although 
there are many difficulties yet to be resolved in interpreting the texts and many lacunae 
to be filled, we have a generous number of the earliest proverbs to be committed to 
writing. The edition is noteworthy for an excellent “Cultural Analysis” (pp. 285-323), 


social status and social institutions, religious beliefs and institutions, education (includ- 
ing fine arts and recreation), the individual (including references to physiological and 
psychological allusions and the relations of the individual to society and other individ- 
uals), and abstract ideas. Such emphasis on the cultural and social background of the 
texts is not frequent in the editing of proverbs and makes this collection especially 
valuable. The notes to particular texts make occasional comment on stylistic features, 
but there is no general historico-critical summary of this aspect. They also include some 
helpful parallels in other languages. Perhaps the most interesting and curious stylistic 
detail found in these proverbs is the use of two dialects, one standard Sumerian and the 
other a language used by women and priests. I cannot cite a parallel to it. English and 
other languages preserve in proverbs words and idioms lost to ordinary speech, but do 

ot, so far as I recall, employ substandard or nonstandard language in proverbs. Dr. 
Gordon has presented these difficult texts well and has given a commentary that makes 
social and cultural studies easy. 

He finds the world described in these proverbs simpler than the world we know the 
Sumerians to have lived in: “It is perhaps noteworthy that neither of these proverb 
collections contains a single reference to the weaver, the goldsmith (/silversmith), 

asket-maker, seal-cutter, or other important arts of the time” (p. 293). There is, to be 
re, a possible reference to the weaver, “‘one of the lowliest crafts in ancient Meso- 
tamia.’’ The lack of such references is, however, just what we find in modern Euro- 
pean proverbs. References to the printer, the locomotive engineer, the electrician, or the 
plumber are scarcely to be found. An explanation is to be sought in the fact that the 
“tricks of the trade” are not common property and are therefore not suited to allusive 
| proverbs. The peculiarities of a horse are, or at least they were not long ago, 
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familiar to all; those of an automobile are not. It should be said that allusions to the 
technicalities of the later and more highly developed arts and trades occur frequently 
in modern proverbial use, but characteristically in the proverbial phrase and not the 
proverb. A proverbial phrase like ‘‘to have an ace up one’s sleeve,”’ or ‘‘to cut it close” 
is a form to be set apart from the proverb. Its intelligibility varies greatly from instance 
to instance and depends on the acquaintance that the speaker and hearer may have 
with a particular activity. How many of us understand the allusion in ‘“‘to pass the 
buck’’? Although I can claim no knowledge of Sumerian idiom, I see nothing in Pro- 
fessor Gordon’s collection that seems to be a proverbial phrase. 

This Sumerian collection differs from a modern collection in interesting ways. There 
are here more proverbs dealing with law, debts, land, and the life of merchants than we 
would expect to find in a modern collection. The conceptions of the fox (p. 286) and the 
dog (p. 287) differ from those familiar to us. The circumstances of Sumerian life no 
doubt explain the lack of allusions to cats and rats or mice. 

Professor Gordon deals briefly with the stylistic peculiarities of Sumerian proverbs 
(pp. 14-17). To his list we might add personification of abstract ideas as found in a 
proverb about Destruction and Disease (p. 297). In the typology of proverbs (pp. 17 
19) he might have named the Priamel and the Wellerism. The Priamel—a variety of 
proverb for which we have no English name—is an enumeration of ideas that may be 
preceded or followed by a general statement or may omit it, leaving it to be inferred. 
An example is: ‘A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree, the more they are beaten the better 
they be,” in which the generalization concludes the proverb. I cite only one of the many 
Sumerian examples: ‘‘My husband heaps up (grain) for me, My son metes it out for 
me.— Would that my darling husband would pick out the bones from the fish (for me)!” 
as found on pages 107, 465-466. The Wellerism is a proverbial quotation citing the 
speaker’s name and often the circumstances in which the words are spoken. An example 
is: ** ‘Everyone to his taste,’ said the farmer and kissed the cow.’’ The Sumerians 
ascribed various Wellerisms to the kalim-priest (pp. 220-222), but the most interesting 
one is: ‘‘The fox having urinated into the sea, ‘The whole of the sea is my urine!’ (he 
said),’’ as found on pp. 222-223. This was widely known in the Renaissance. See the 
variant ‘‘ ‘Everything helps,’ quoth the wren when she p--- in the sea,” cited from M. P. 
Tilley, A Dictionary of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(Ann Arbor, 1950), p. 763 (W 935). 


The Face of the Ancient Orient: A Panorama of Near Eastern Civilizations in Pre-Classical 
Times. SABATINO Moscatt. (Translation.) Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1960. xvi, 
328 pp., 5 illustrations, map, 32 plates. $6.00. 

Reviewed by Epitu Porapa, Columbia University 


This survey acquaints the general reader with the outlines of ancient Egyptian and 
Near Eastern history and civilization. The author establishes a pattern of Components, 
the earliest civilizations (Mesopotamian and Egyptian); Catalysts, the people whose 
appearance in the 2nd millennium B.C. had a decisive impact on the cultural and his- 
torical development of the ancient world (Hittites, Hurrians, Canaanites, Arameans, 
Israelites); and Synthesis, which the author sees in the Achaemenian Empire, specifi- 
cally in the Zarathustrian religion. The archeological and epigraphic material concerning 
these peoples is summarized under the following headings: historical outlines, religious 
structure, literary genres, and artistic types. Well chosen excerpts from ancient texts 
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enliven this fluidly written presentation. Numerous notes encourage the reader to ex- 
tend his knowledge of the vast panorama here unfolded. 

The simplified historical and cultural patterns, easily grasped and retained, how- 
ever, correspond only in small measure to the complex world of thought and action of 
the ancient cultures which they claim to characterize. A recent article by A. Leo Oppen- 
heim, ““The City of Assur in 714 B.C.” (Journal of Near Eastern Studies, XIX, 1960, pp. 
133-147), illustrates this point. In a commentary on military reports to the gods by 
Assyrian kings, especially Sargon, written in the form of letters, Oppenheim demon- 
strates the variety of motifs involved on the part of the king and of the author of the 
letter, also the variety of cultural or, better, intellectual levels among the Assyrians, 
who must have listened to a public reading of such letters. This shows how much more 
the Assyrian reports can yield beyond a mere account of cruelty and conquest, as im- 
plied by the excerpt given in the present book on page 66. 


{ychaeological Surveys in the Zhob and Loralai Districts, West Pakistan. WALTER A. 
FAIRSERVIS, JR. (Anthropological Papers, Volume 47, Part 3.) New York: American 
Museum of Natural History, 1959. 171 pp., 2 appendices, 84 figures, 500 illustrated 
painted-pottery motifs, index, 3 maps, 24 plates, 7 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Patty Jo Watson, Pomona College 


Fairservis’ surveys were conducted in November 1950, during the field season of the 
American Museum’s Second Afghan Expedition. Fairservis and two others (George 
MacLellan and the Pakistan government representative, Sadurdin Khan) were respon- 
sible for the survey work, which was intended to provide material (i.e., late prehistoric 
to early Indus Valley civilization) comparable to that produced by the Expedition in 
their Quetta Valley excavations. Loralai is a town about 100 miles east of Quetta; Zhob 
is a river about 25 miles north of Loralai. The surveys were limited in scope; the work 
was restricted to a three-week period and was confined to regions easily accessible by 
autoroads. Only 13 sites in the Loralai area were visited (5 of which were already known 
irom the work of Sir Aurel Stein, E. J. Ross, or Fritz Noetling), and 4 in the Zhob River 
valley (Z 1 is not a mound but refers to a petroglyph site; the other 3 were again known 
rom the publications of Stein, Ross, and Noetling). Hence, the survey did not result 
n the locating and mapping of any quantity of new sites. One item suggested by the 
survey is rather intriguing, however: Fairservis found that the only two Harappan sites 
now known in the Loralai region both lie in areas which approach the geographic con- 
ditions of the Indus Valley, whereas Baluchi prehistoric sites tend to be distributed in 
the upland regions. A larger-scale survey would, of course, be needed to confirm or in- 
validate these apparent tendencies. 
The book consists primarily of an analysis of Stein’s and Ross’s excavated material 
mostly potsherds, and all from preliminary trenching operations), as supplemented by 
the Fairservis group’s collections and trenching. The result is a relative chronology of 
the various sites derived from a study of the dozens of pottery types involved. Given the 
present status of prehistoric research in Pakistan and Baluchistan, one must admit that 
such chronological studies are useful and even necessary as the first stage of archeo- 
logical investigation. The two descriptive appendices (Appendix 1. Pottery Types of 
Loralai-Zhob, and Appendix 2. Design Catalogue), when combined with the Quetta 
Valley report (Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Volume 45, Part 2), provide a good handbook or corpus of late prehistoric painted pot- 
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tery for the region in question. Some of Fairservis’ pottery types may have to be deleted 
or altered (he has made some modifications himself in the present volume), but the 
standards he has set are good ones. It also seems desirable for other workers to continue 
his use of type-names modelled on New World pottery terminology (Kechi Beg Poly- 
chrome, Faiz Mohammad Painted, Kili Gul Mohammad Black-on-Red Slip, etc.), 
though there is the usual danger that a type described from one locality will later be 
found to be better explicated elsewhere. 

There are two or three obvious small weaknesses in the report. For instance, the 
photos of mounds (PI. 14) include no scale; several times non-English words, sometimes 
italicized, are used with no explanation (p. 287: kach, karez, nullah; p. 289: dak; p. 290: 
sangar); the graph of ceramic chronology at Sur Jangal (fig. 10) is idiosyncratic and 
somewhat difficult to use—it would have been better to have listed the pottery types 
and their quantities in a simple bivariate table which could then be graphed if desired. 
There are more serious items, especially in his treatment of the Sur Jangal site: Fair- 
servis presents acceptable, diagrammed sections of the pits he and his companions dug 
at Sur Jangal (Loralai site 4; Fairservis’ sections are figs. 7, 8, and 9) with the different 
strata numbered and indicated by various conventions (dashed lines, grouped hachures, 
herringbones, etc.), but nowhere within the published report does he describe the nature 
of the strata or make any systematic use of them. He defines 3 phases at Sur Jangal 
(SJ I, SJ II, SJ III), but these are based solely on pottery typology: ‘‘a study of the 
succession of pottery types at Sur Jangal reveals that certain types dominate in one 
horizon and are subordinate, or even absent, in others. Accordingly, we can utilize these 
types to define our cultural phases”’ (p. 300). It is true that pottery is important and 
forms the great bulk of remains recovered from small pits or trenches, but one receives 
the impression that Fairservis is overly attentive to painted pottery and does not make 
the most of such other lines of evidence bearing on the extinct Pakistani cultures that 
are available to him. He refers to fragments of sheep/goat and cattle bones at Sur 
Jangal and mentions evidence for dog and fox, giving credit for the identifications to a 
member of the Museum’s Department of Mammals, but publishes no details on the re- 
mains whatsoever. On the other hand, he assumes the cattle were fully domesticated. 

In his discussion of nonpottery artifacts at Sur Jangal, he mentions the finding oi 
flint flakes (no quantities are given) similar to those found earlier at the same site by 
Stein, but says they are probably by-products of tool manufacture and the finished tools 
have not yet been found. He seems unaware that such amorphous, unretouched flakes 
may comprise the larger part of a flint industry as they did at Matarrah in Iraq (Journal 
of Near Eastern Studies. Volume 11; a similar flint industry was found at a pre-Has- 
sunan site in northern Iraq—Gird Ali Agha, see Sumer X). 

In his final section on the Sur Jangal site, Fairservis concludes that because the oc- 
cupation levels were continuous from top to bottom and because the pottery types 
overlap, ‘‘the essential nature of the economy (agriculture, cattle domestication), the 
character of the occupation (small village), and the basic technology (characteristic 
bone, stone, and clay implements, and house type) changed relatively little during the 
history of the occupation of the site.”” These conclusions seem much too comprehensive, 
to say the least, considering the nature of the evidence, and reveal an unfortunate 
tendency, implicit throughout the report, to identify pottery with culture. Now that 
Fairservis has blocked out a chronology and a pottery typology, one may strongly hope 
that future work in Pakistan will concentrate on large-scale site excavations and will 
include detailed analyses of nonpottery aspects of the assemblages. 
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Book Reviews 


sian Perspectives: Special Palaeolithic Issue. (Volume 2, Number 2.) Hatta L. 
Movivs, Jr., Guest Editor. Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1960. xiv, 
102 pp., bibliographies, figures, 11 plates, tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by ALEXANDER SPOEHR, Bishop Museum 


This is an important publication for students of the Paleolithic archeology of eastern 
and southern Asia. The introduction by Movius as guest editor provides informative 
comment on the articles which follow and helps to set them in relation to the present 
state of Paleolithic studies in the area. As Movius states, these articles do not attempt 
to examine a set of defined and inter-related problems, but rather are summaries of 
current research of which Paleolithic archeology is the underlying theme. 

To the reviewer, the paper by Serizawa and Ikawa on the oldest archeological ma- 
terials from Japan is the outstanding contribution in the volume. The authors sum- 
marize the history of investigation into the nonceramic cultures of ancient Japan, pro- 
ceed to a synthesis of results accomplished to date, and conclude with a number of 
hypotheses concerning the Paleolithic relations of Japan with neighboring regions. The 
paper is a reflection of the vigorous and competent work accomplished by Japanese 
archeologists during the past decade. 

K. C. Chang’s summary of work in China is equally welcome, particularly as he 
reviews sources not readily available. He includes consideration of both artifacts and 
jossil hominid and anthropoid finds, which augur well for future important discoveries. 

The articles by Heider on a pebble tool complex from Thailand, by von Koenigswald 
on finds in northern Luzon, and by van Heekeren on the Tjabengé flake industry from 
the southern Celebes are essentially brief field reports, to which Hooijer’s account of the 
Pleistocene vertebrate fauna from the Celebes is a useful addition. Solheim’s paper on 
the Paleolithic artifacts from the great Niah Cave of Borneo is the latest report on this 
fascinating site, undoubtedly one of the most significant in all the Far East. The final 
article by Sieveking deals with the Paleolithic industry at Kota Tampan in northern 
Malaya. Sieveking proposes that the Tampanian of Malaya may well be either of first 
nterglacial or early second glacial age and that it is derived from the Kafuan of eastern, 
southern, and equatorial Africa. Both Sieveking’s discussion and Movius’ comments on 
his point are intriguing and provocative. 

With this issue, Asian Perspectives assumes a much improved format and a new 
publisher. The editor, Wilhelm Solheim II, is to be congratulated on his fortitude and 
energy in developing this journal and raising it to its present professional stature. 


O Sambagut do Macedo, A. 52. B.—Parand, Brasil. WEsTLEY R. HurRT AND OLDEMAR 
BLASI. (Publicagéio do Conselho de Pesquisas da Universidade do Parana, Sec4o 1, 
No. 2) Curitiba, 1960. 98 pp., 21 figs. 


Reviewed by Betty J. MEGGERS, Smithsonian Institution 


The shell middens or sambaqués of the southern Brazilian coast have been the sub- 

ect of more discussion and speculation founded on less scientific data than almost any 
other archeological phenomenon. The Centro de Ensino e Pesquisas Arqueolégicas of 
the Universidade do Parana is the first institution to concentrate on this aspect of 
brazilian archeology, not only by systematic survey and excavation, but by publication 
well-documented site reports. The report under review is the second in the series, the 
irst number of which appeared in 1959. It provides a well-organized description of the 
te, the excavations, and the artifact types, with charts and diagrams showing the 
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stratification and the levels from which the artifacts were recovered. If other investi- 
gators follow a similar presentation, we will ultimately have a body of data on which 
reliable inferences about the origin, development, and geographical distribution of the 
sambaqui culture can be based. 

The Sambaqui do Macedo is located about 2.5 km. south of the Baia de Paranagua 
in the state of Parana4. The area between the sambaqui and the bay is mangrove, inun- 
dated only at exceptionally high tide. The deposit is ovoid, 55 meters long, 34 meters 
wide, and about 8 meters high. An excavation 16 by 8 meters made near the center of 
the southeast side showed the deposit to be built up of layers of shell and ash, inter- 
mixed with fish, animal, and bird bones, crab carapace fragments, and stones. The upper 
levels contained a few sherds. No post molds or other evidence of structures were de- 
tected. Ash was typically distributed over large areas, although hearths could be recog- 
nized. Eight burials were encountered, 6 of them in the upper 50 cm. 

Of the 654 artifacts recovered from the excavation, 73 percent were stone, 6.8 per- 
cent bone, 9.4 percent shell, and 9.9 percent pottery. The majority of the stone tools 
were axes, produced by bifacial or unifacial percussion chipping, and in a few cases semi 
polished. Differences in technique of manufacture had no apparent stfatigraphic Siz- 
nificance. Other stone artifacts included scrapers, hammerstones, grinding stone:, 
knives, chips, picks (the latter 4 rare), and a single triangular stone pendant. The m-st 
abundant bone objects were perforated fish vertebrae; five bone knives, 4+ peccary teeth 
used as gravers or perforators, and 4 projectile points constituted the remainder. Worked 
shell was even rarer. Except for 5 pendants, the shells were beads belonging to a single 
necklace found with the burial of a child. Fifty-eight sherds, from the upper level, were 
decorated by corrugated applique, broad incision, fine incision, corrugation, or zoned 
red paint. Two pottery net weights, a pipe fragment, and 5 fragments of tile comprise 
the rest of the pottery objects, all of which are attributed to recent occupation. 

The paucity of reliable comparative data makes it difficult for the authors to arrive 
at any general conclusions. They suggest that the correlation of the Sambaqui do 
Macedo and a number of the other sambaquis with a sea level 1.3 meters above that of 
the present places them in the interval between 5,000 and 3,000 years ago. All of the 
sambaquis that have been well described exhibit slight or marked differences in type 
and frequency of artifacts, and there are not enough data to determine whether these 
represent temporal or regional variations. Neither is it possible to decide whether oc- 
cupation was continuous, intermittent, or seasonal. On the question of the length of 
time required to produce a midden of the dimensions represented by the Sambaqui do 
Macedo, the authors calculate that 15 people living there 6 months of each year could 
produce the accumulation in about 50 years. The large number of sizable sites along the 
south Brazilian coast thus does not necessarily imply either a very large population or a 
long duration for the type of culture that they represent. 


The Eastern Dispersal of Adena. W1Lu1AM A. RITCHIE AND Don W. Dracoo. (New 
York State Museum and Science Service, Bulletin Number 379.) Albany, New York: 
State Education Department, University of the State of New York, 1960. 80 pp., 
bibliography, 2 figures, 16 plates, 5 tables. $1.25. 

Reviewed by JOHN WittHoFT, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


This short monograph, with abundant illustrations and trait lists, collects together 
a large body of new information on the distribution of Adena artifacts in regions beyond 
the area in which they had been manufactured. The presentation and interpretation of 
the data are excellent, and the volume represents a basic contribution to the archeology 
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ol the Early Woodland culture stage of eastern North America. Partially because of the 
utility of this monograph, partially because of the basic nature of the cultural problems 
involved but not elucidated, a discussion of the hypothetical significance of the data is 
called for. 

Adena sites of the Scioto and Kanawha Valleys represent important culture centers 
of the upper Ohio Valley of the first millenium B. C., and they played major roles in the 
culture history of eastern North America. Recent advances in knowledge of the Adena 
Culture represent rapid additions to an inventory of spectacular, typologically crisp, 
diagnostic technological traits and symbolic representations. Discovery and mapping of 
widespread sites of various types characterized by an Adena technology have proceeded 
rapidly. Large series of radiocarbon determinations for Adena and related sites serve to 
give gross dates for Archaic, Adena, and Hopewell stages. They have provided unsatis- 
factory bases for refined chronological differentiation between substages within and 
among these three stages. Rapid accumulation of this data serves to emphasize the 
sparsity of information on fundamental topics such as economic base, ecological rela- 
tionships, functional identification of artifact types, settlement pattern, and archeo- 
logical implications for Adena social order. 

Certainly, most of the literature on Adena offers reconstructions in social and politi- 
cal terms, but the imaginative poverty of the reconstructions underlines the need for 
something beyond nonintegrated trait lists. Ritchie and Dragoo attempt to use wide- 
spread site comparisons and type identifications as tools to get beyond these limitations. 
Lacking data on economic base and developmental ecological change, their conjectures 
are confined within one nonfunctional hypothesis. The spirit of this hypothesis is that of 
iormal historiography, the processes which it sees are those of historical accident rather 
than those of culture history, ecological adaptation, or social development. Lacking 

undamental data on the Adena bases of life, Adena archeological traits are interpreted 
alter a model of metal-age militarism and migration. 

lhe Adena Culture marks a major stage-wise change in the evolution of social life 
in the upper Ohio area. Sedentary habit with year-round house-life, house-burial, re- 
building of habitations above house-burials, the first manufacture and use of ceramic 
hollowware, incipient agriculture, the first tobacco usage, and specialization toward one 
ecological niche, and broad fertile river terraces were all progressive cultural changes 
that seem to have appeared with Adena. The appearance of Adena in the Ohio repre- 
sents a cultural revolution, a revolution which many of us believe to have been emergent 
irom local Archaic cultures, as part of a geographically-broad stage-wise change 
throughout the great Interior Basin, its basic forces more developmental than dif- 
fusional. 

\s might be expected with sites of an incipient agriculture, Adena sites have certain 
peculiarities. Except as they are marked by earth monuments, they have rarely been 
identified, since industrial debris and garbage-stains are slight. Tools are few, highly 
used and worn, kept long in use, made to perfectionistic industrial standards, and are 
not normally associated with debris from lithic industries. Housefloors are bare and 
clean, rarely holding any trace of garbage or household debris. Tool types, house forms, 
mound-structure, and symbolic emblems are moderately well known and are distinct, 
crisp stereotypes. We know very little of their integral significance or of the way of life 
vhich they represent. Trait lists have leaped far ahead of the creative imagination of 
the archeologist. 

Tools of distinct Adena styles, made from peculiar lithic materials obtained within 
the Adena area, are found in considerable numbers in many distant regions of the East- 
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ern Woodlands. As compared with the dispersal of lithic materials and artifact types 
by Archaic peoples, they suggest a vastly intensified and extended pattern of social 
contact among the peoples of the Woodlands and prairies. 

In recent years, field studies in the east have produced something even more spec- 
tacular than scattered Adena objects. Several sites in the Delaware Valley and on the 
shores of Chesapeake Bay include pure Adena components, in which practically every 
tool within a large sample is of Adena type and is of lithic material carried from the 
Adena area. These sites represent communities which have been totally transplanted, 
and which have not replenished any part of their tool-kit with Adena types of local 
material or with local implements. The Middlesex sites of New York represent a related 
but different situation; they show the blending of Adena industry and mortuary prac- 
tice with the material culture of local communities, a blend in which Adena technology 
and tradition seem to have been dominant. Many tools were made of local material after 
Adena patterns. In contrast to these two field situations, the somewhat later Hope- 
wellian of western New York and western Pennsylvania represent a still different pat- 
tern of geographic displacement of industries. The artifact inventories of these mound 
building communities consist of tools of Scioto Valley Hopewell types made of Scioto 
Valley materials and tools of local Archaic types, somewhat modified by subtle innova 
tions in shape and technique, made of local lithic materials. The bridge between the two 
categories, tools of Scioto Valley type made of local material and tools of local type 
made of Scioto Valley material, has not been found. In some cases, the local tool tradi- 
tion includes some residue of an earlier Middlesex-like blending of the local tradition 
with Adena technology and Adena mortuary practice. 

Thus we have four striking archeological situations which have resulted from sig- 
nificant social interaction between Ohio Valley people and the folk of the woodlands: 
(1) many Early Woodland sites of entirely local character contain a few objects of 
Adena origin, in the ordinary pattern of chronological cross-ties; (2) sites in a single 
region are undiluted transplants of Adena technology, such as are the Adena sites of 
Eastern Maryland; (3) to the north and south of this, sites include a mixture of Adena 
and local technology which have also become blended into a changing technology; (4) 
at a later date and to the west of these areas, Hopewell and local technologies are mixed 
without interblending as the equipment of single communities. 

Ritchie and Dragoo interpret these field situations as the result of the military de- 
struction of the Ohio Valley Adena communities by invading Hopewell communities, 
with migration of Adena remnants into more easterly regions, and later secondary 
movement and amalgamation with local stocks. I feel that their “‘solution of this fas- 
cinating problem” is too symplistic a hypothesis and leans too heavily upon series of 
Adena and Hopewellian datings which lack the precision needed for this pattern of 
interpretation. Adena archeology is a realm of many mysteries, and Ritchie and Dragoo 
do a very good job of assembling and interpreting the data for the problem of eastern 
dispersal, but have not solved this mystery. 


Indian Life in the Upper Great Lakes: 11,000 B.C. to A.D. 1800. GEorGe IRVING 
QuimBy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. xv, 182 pp., bibliographies, 63 
figures, frontispiece, glossary, index, 13 maps. $5.95. 

Reviewed by DONALD D. Hart Le, The American University 
This book is a regional, over-all view of the chronological developments of the Upper 

Great Lakes area from 11,000 B.C. to about A.D. 1800. The area includes the drainage 

basins of Lakes Superior, Huron, and Michigan. At the climax of the Wisconsin glacia- 

tion, some 18,000 years ago, the entire Upper Great Lakes region was covered with ice. 
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The major climatic change occurred about 13,000 years ago and from that time until 
the present this region has become increasingly warmer. Quimby indicates the impor- 
tance of ecological adaptation of the American Indian to the area and thus throughout 
the book we are constantly reminded of the dynamic interaction of environment and 
peoples producing the cultural continuities which are discussed for the last 13 millennia. 
The earliest inhabitants of the area were the Paleo-Indians, characterized by fluted 
projectile points for the hunting of large game animals. These peoples initiated the 
northward migration into the region, following these animals who in turn were following 
the northward movement of flora due to the process of deglaciation. They occupied the 
area from 10,000 B.C. to 7000 B.C. Between 7000 B.C. and 4500 B.C. the area was 
inhabited by hunters who utilized the Aqua-Plano style of lanceolate blade and by 
another group of ancient Indians who worked the quartzite quarries in the northern 
part of the region. From 5000 B.C. to 500 B.C. the Archaic boreal hunters, noted par- 
ticularly for their woodworking tools of polished stone, roamed the area, and contem- 
poraneous at least in part with this group of hunters were the Old Copper Indians who 
made tools and weapons of copper and hunted elk and barren-ground caribou. The Old 
Copper Indians occupied the area from 5000 B.C. until about 1500 B.C. and were 
specifically noted for mining and fabricating copper by cold hammering and annealing. 
From 500 B.C. to about 100 B.C. the region was occupied by Early Woodland peoples, 
who, although still hunters and gatherers, added fired pottery and the erection of burial 
mounds to their cultural inventory. During the sequent Middle Woodland period, 100 
B.C. to A.D. 700, the area was invaded by the Hopewellian peoples from the Illinois 
River Valley in the south and this group produced a cultural climax which was never 
surpassed by the later Indians. The Hopewellians were particularly noted for building 
elaborate burial mounds over their dead, engaging in extensive trade and commerce, 
and for making very fine pottery. Also during this time agriculture had its beginnings. 
The last major prehistoric period, Late Woodland, extended from A.D. 800 to 1600 and 
was characterized by increasing cultural differentiation of the various regional groups. 

After 1600 the Indians of the Early Historic period are known by their particular 
tribal names. These include the Huron, Chippewa, Ottawa, Potawatomi, Sauk, Fox, 
Miami, Winnebago, and Menomini, and the ethnological discussion of these terminates 
the cultural continuity for the area. The last chapter, ‘““The Breakdown of Tribal Cul- 
ture,” concludes the over-all chronology of the Upper Great Lakes Indians and discusses 
pertinent problems regarding the American Indian. 

his book was not written for the specialist but is aimed more toward the interested 
lay reader and the introductory student or someone who has a general regional interest 
in the Upper Great Lakes. Consequently, the specialist will find some rather serious 
faults. These are inconsistencies, lack of organization of subject matter in the chapters, 
contradictions, and an extremely superficial treatment of the social, religious, and po- 
litical organizations of the ethnological groups. Most of these could have been eliminated 
with proper editing. However, the book is very well illustrated and contains a wealth of 


valuable source material. 
LINGUISTICS 


The Diffusion of Counting Practices. A. SEIDENBERG, (University of California Publica- 
tions in Mathematics, Volume 3, Number 4.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1960. pp. 215-299, 2 bibliographies, 8 figures, 2 maps, 1 plate. 

0 (paper-bound). 
Reviewed by ZDENEK SALZMANN, Sedona, Arizona 
The purpose of this monograph is “‘to establish the diffused character of counting” 
Introduction, p. 215). A future work promised by the author is to show the origin of 
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counting practices ‘‘as a device for calling the participants in [the creation] ritual onto 
the ritual scene” (p. 215). The entire study “is intended as a contribution to Lord 
Raglan’s general theory that civilization had a ritual origin, . . . [a] theory [which] is 
associated with another, namely, the theory of the Diffusion of Culture... ”’ (p. 215). 

Seidenberg’s thesis, in brief, is this: Since it can be clearly shown that counting is not 
instinctive behavior, there is no need to assume that it arose spontaneously in different 
places. The pure binary method of counting which, judging from its distribution, was 
the first numerical system to be invented, had a single origin in time and space and sub- 
sequently spread over the whole earth. Only later did other methods of counting arise, 
which by diffusion superseded pure binary counting throughout the world except in 
certain peripheral areas. Since a system of counting is a form of knowledge, its origin 
must be sought in an ancient center of civilization. 

Drawing on many different sources of data, but primarily on Theodor Kluge’s Die 
Zahlenbegriffe der Volker Americas, Nordeurasiens, der Munda und der Palaioafricaner 
(Berlin, 1939) and Wilhelm Schmidt’s Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erd. 
(Heidelberg, 1926), Seidenberg arrives at a number of conclusions: Historically, the 
pure binary system (‘‘the [pure] 2-system,” i.e., a method of counting using two as the 
base throughout) preceded the neobinary system (‘the neo-2-system,” i.e., a method oi 
counting characterized, with minor variations, by arrangements of either 6=2 3, 
7=6+1 or 8—1,8=2X4, and 9=8+1 or 10—1 [Type I], or 6=3+3, 7=4+3, 8=4+4, 
and 9=5+4 [Type II]), which in turn preceded the quinary-vigesimal system (‘the 
5-20-system’’). Each of these three number systems appears to have diffused succes- 
sively from a single center; other methods of counting seem to be but combinations of 
these basic ones. 

Seidenberg further shows how, in his opinion, the few present-day instances of the 


pure binary counting methed found among some of the simplest peoples in Australia, 
Brazil, and southern Africa connect with a variant of the same system used by the 
ancient Sumerians (the epigraphic evidence goes back to at least 3000 B.C.). He 
does not localize the origin of the counting practice, though he seems to be hinting at 
some ancient civilization lying between the Sumerians and the Yukaghir (one may 


presume that the disclosure will be made in his sequel). 

The author thinks that there is good reason to believe that much finger-counting 
originated in and diffused from Egypt; that beginning a finger-count with the thumb 
“is associated in origin with the identification of the hand with the family” (p. 269); 
that ‘‘finger counting is the residue of a complex system of parceling out various parts 
of the body to various gods” (p. 270); etc. In addition to arranging the different vocal 
and nonvocal (gestural and body-counting) systems of counting in a genealogical dia- 
gram, Seidenberg also comments on the category of number (in particular the dual and 
the trial) and other matters as they relate to his previous discussion. 

Seidenberg’s argumentation is not always easy to follow, and in my opinion his 
subsequent works on this general subject would profit by more careful organization. In 
spite of the author’s intricate handling of many different data in support of his several 
sweeping conclusions, the result is not impressive, much as I am willing to commend 
the effort put forth. I am not on principle opposed to a diffusionist approach in inter- 
preting cultural phenomena, having a great appreciation, for instance, for the historic- 
geographic or Finnish method used by students of the folk tale (for an excellent example 
of application see Stith Thompson’s study “‘The Star Husband Tale” in Studia Septen- 
trionalia 4:93-163 [1953]). Why am I then skeptical of Seidenberg’s method and his 
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conclusions? I shall raise here only certain general objections, though in fairness to the 
author one should perhaps go into considerable detail. 

(1) The author states that he rejects “‘psychological explanations on principle: the 
principle is that we should understand or explain a historical fact in terms of its his- 
toricai ingredients, that is, of prior historical facts [only], . . . ” (p. 234). I, on the other 
hand, view with suspicion any theoretical work in anthropology with such a serious 
objective as the quest for origin, if it arbitrarily excludes any kind of evidence or con- 
sideration in arriving at final interpretation. The self-imposed methodological restric- 
tions of Seidenberg lead to such hard-to-stomach statements as “... my theory de- 
mands that some significance had been attached to the number 10 before man noticed 
that he had ten fingers’’ (p. 266, footnote 106). 

(2) The general handling of data strikes me as not being in accord with the author’s 
professed (pp. 215, 237, et passim) adherence to inductive procedure. I have a distinct 
impression, particularly from pages 237-248, that a spotty distributional situation has 
not been appreciated. As far as the South American data are concerned, my own con- 
clusions (in “A Method for Analyzing Numerical Systems,’’ Word 6:78-83 [1950]) de- 
rived from Kluge’s materials are not in complete agreement with Seidenberg’s. 

(3) Noting his references to Sumer and Egypt, one will likely be surprised at the 
recency assigned to the universal cultural feature of counting, when Seidenberg does 
commit himself further to its “origin in the ancient East” (p. 219). I for one would 
be disappointed if Seidenberg’s scheme of things did not allow at least rudimentary 
counting systems to those peoples who were responsible for the exquisite Upper Paleo- 
lithic art sequences of western Europe some twenty thousand years ago. 

(4) Last but not least, I am bothered in this rigorously diffusionist study by the 
implicit refusal to grant the many different human groups even the slightest degree of 
inventiveness and originality. If matters were indeed (and sadly) so, many diffusionist 


writings, contrived as they are, would not by definition be possible, this one included. 


Maya Hieroglyphic Writing: An Introduction. (Second Ed.) J. Eric S. THompson. 
Norman, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. xx, 347 pp., addendum, 5 
appendices, bibliography, frontispiece, glossary, 64 illustrations (including maps), 
indices, 22 tables. $10.00. 

Reviewed by LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, University Museum, University of Pennsylvania 


This great synthesis includes a thorough exposition of the ancient Maya chrono- 
logical system and the “‘calendrical”’ hieroglyphs which reveal it. But the author pushes 
far beyond the mere arithmetical mechanics of chronological “‘decipherment.” He 
marshalls all available evidence for specific meanings and the philosophy of time behind 
the extraordinary Maya preoccuptaion with dates. The calendric glyphs do not confine 
themselves neatly to chronological portions of the texts and their other uses are explored 
along with those of various noncalendric signs. The extensive treatment of the calendric 
ones is preceded by a masterly chapter on “Principles of Maya Glyphic Writing,” and is 
iollowed by one on some 40 noncalendric glyphs and glyphic elements. 

No comparable publication is so authoritative, complete, and penetrating. For this 
reason Morley’s An Introduction to the Study of the Maya Hieroglyphs (1915) is perhaps 
a more suitable text book for students who are merely expected to understand the 
“Calendar Round” and the “Long Count.” Thompson’s book describes important later 
calendrical as well as noncalendrical break-throughs, many of them his own. One needs 
it, if he is interested in complete chronological decipherment and/or actual translation 
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and understanding. Thus it is fortunate that the University of Oklahoma Press has not 
permitted it to remain out of print. This second edition is a facsimile reproduction of 
the first edition, published in 1950 by Carnegie Institution of Washington. New ma- 
terial, noting progress since then, is confined to a two-page second-edition preface. 

An important question is whether the glyphs were entirely, partially, or not at all 
phonetic. In an appendix Thompson rejects a clearly unsuccessful phonetic attempt by 
the late great linguist, B. L. Whorf. He also turned away from the all-ideographic as- 
sumptions of William Gates and Hermann Beyer. Instead, in addition to pictorial and 
ideographic signs, he allows for phonetic rebuses, as did Morley, and, I think, the 
pioneer, D. G. Brinton. He seems for the first time to have put the rebus theory on a 
firm foundation, and the approach is now being pursued by others. In the new preface 
he accepts a correction of one of his rebus proposals by T. S. Barthel. 

He cites Barthel as well as himself for rejection of a supposed new “key” by the 
Russian Y. V. Knorosov, whose first paper appeared in 1952. As the reviewer remem- 
bers the scheme ideographic glyphs are not denied, but there is also what Thompson 
characterizes as “‘a sort of cross between an alphabetic and syllabic writing.”’ Internal 
evidence suggests that the first step in Knorosov’s avowedly ‘“‘Marxist-Leninist”’ ap- 
proach may have been a study of this book by Thompson. Be that as it may, he seems 
to have turned to other fields without properly establishing his rather elaborate set of 
phonetic principles. 

The new preface notes two important research tools published since 1950. The first 
is a thorough analysis, classification, and labeling scheme for all of the glyphs of the 
three paper codices by Giinter Zimmermann, replacing an inadequate one by Gates. A 
similar catalogue for the noncalendric glyphs of the older inscriptions is noted as in 
preparation by the author, who informs the reviewer that it is now ready for press. This 
will greatly expand the corpus of main signs and affixes for study, and give it great 
depth in time. The second already published tool deals with the calendar and lunar 
astronomy of the inscriptions—a critical complete list of decipherments of the Supple- 
mentary Series by E. W. Andrews (1951). Doubtless by inadvertence the supplemental 
bibliography does not list A Study of Maya Sculpture by Tatiana Proskouriakoff, of 
great utility when contemporaneous dates of texts of the Classic period are in doubt on 
epigraphic grounds alone (1950). 

Two apparent recent break-throughs dealing with specific glyphs are noted. The 
first, by Heinrich Berlin (1958), identifies “emblem” glyphs at various sites with a 
common element. It is suggested that these refer to local rulers, groups, or political 
entities. The second, in two manuscripts by Proskouriakoff (1959) had not been fully 
digested. One has since been published. It establishes noncyclic patterns in dates selected 
for recording on the Classic monuments, and proposes that history in the normal sense 
may be involved. Thompson, lacking time to form considered opinions, says that “it 
may well be” that this new approach may lead him to revise his ideas on the imperson- 
ality of the texts on the Maya monuments. Several recent contributions of less general 
interest are noted. 

The author notes that the publishing process precluded textual alterations, and 
that this prevented expansions, new interpretations, and also omissions which would 
have been appropriate if he were writing anew. One regrets that space was not found 
for at least listing the ideas which would not now be defended. Presumably these are 
confined to those only tentatively advanced in the now republished text or considered 
to be of minor importance. | 
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The Lore and Language of Schoolchildren. IONE AND PETER Opie. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. xix, 417 pp., figures, footnotes, 3 indices, 11 maps including 
frontispiece. $8.00. 

Reviewed by ABSOLOM VILAKAZI, Hartford Seminary Foundation 


This is a book that will be read with keen interest by all anthropologists for it records 
what the authors call the ‘“‘unselfconscious culture” of “‘the greatest of savage tribes, 
and the only one that shows no sign of dying out’’—the children. 

The material for the book was collected by the authors from 5,000 children attend- 
ing 70 elementary “secondary modern” and grammar schools in different parts of 
England and Wales and one school in Dublin. The sample is believed to be representa- 
tive of the population of the British Isles as a whole, although the lore current in private 
fee-paying schools and that of delinquents was not deliberately sought. 

The book sets out, then, to record children’s school lore, which is distinguished 
from nursery lore. The distinction lies in the fact that nursery lore is learned in child- 
hood but is not passed on until the listener has grown up and become a parent and so 
transmits it to his or her own children. The period between learning and transmission 
is anything between 20 and 70 years. 

Playground lore, on the other hand, may be excitedly passed on within the very 
hour it is learned and is generally passed between children of the same age group with- 
out the intermediary of the adult world. 

The study shows that children are “tradition’s warmest friends’”’ who respect and 
venerate custom and carry on their basic lore and language and their superstitions with 
scarcely a change from year to year. An interesting example of this is that “‘the boys 
continue to crack jokes that Swift collected from his friends in Queen Anne’s time; they 
play tricks which lads played on each other in the heyday of Beau Brummel; they ask 
riddles which were posed when Henry VIII was a boy.” 

What is also remarkable about children’s lore and oral tradition is the phenomenal 
speed with which it is spread. This is particularly true of topical verses and jokes. The 
lightning speed of school child grapevine is illustrated by two examples. In 1936, with- 
out the help of radio, TV, or even the theater, the following parody on a Christmas 
carol, in a version which could not have appeared in any of the popular media, was sung 
by children at Christmas parties: 

Hark the Herald Angels sing 
Mrs. Simpson’s pinched our king. 
rhe authors point out that news of a constitutional crisis did not become public in 
England until November 25, and the abdication was announced on December 10. Yet 
at Christmas parties, the amended carol was sung not only in London but also in 
Chichester in the South and at Liverpool and Oldham in the North! Yet another juicy, 
if scurrilous, little ultra-juvenile verse which went: 
Temptation, Temptation, Temptation 
Dick Burton went down to the station 
Blonde was there 


All naked and bare 
Temptation, Temptation, Temptation! 


spread with amazing rapidity from Kirkcardy in January 1952 to children in Swansea in 
January 1952 and reached the “fraternity” at Alton in February 1952—places up to 400 


miles apart! 
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Several significant points which emerge from this study may perhaps be summarized 
here because of their theoretical interest; They are: (a) that the lore and language of 
children seem to suggest that there is a whole cultural world here which operates without 
the encouragement of the adult world. In fact, adults are often derisive of it and actively 
suppress its livelier manifestations. The authors are definite about this world and posi- 
tively assert that ‘‘the Folklorist and Anthropologist can, without travelling a mile 
from his door, examine a thriving unself-conscious culture—which is unnoticed by the 
sophisticated world and quite a little affected by it, as is the culture of some dwindling 
aboriginal tribe living out its helpless existence in the hinterland of a native reserve”’ 
(pp. 1-2). (b) There is a surprising degree of persistence and continuity about this cul- 
tural world of children. This would seem to suggest that there is some cultural mecha- 
nism by which the lore and language can be passed on from generation to generation 
without the intermediary of the adult world. The theory of cultural learning with which 
most anthropologists operate is that children receive all their culture from the adult 
members of the society. (c) The study shows that city and country children, and ‘‘chil- 
dren with homes and backgrounds as different from each other as mining community 
and garden suburb, share jokes, rhymes, and songs which are basically similar” (p. 3). 
This apparent uniformity of traditional lore may indicate that we need to take another 
long look at the basic theoretical assumptions about the influence of environment in 
cultural learning or else have a theory that will take in issues raised by this study. (d) 
Finally, the facts brought out about the speed of oral transmission and the efficiency of 
school child grapevine, together with those about the wear and repair of oral tradition 
during transmission, seem to this reviewer to have implications not only for communi- 
cation theory but also for the place of local idiom in cultural learning, espe -ia!ly in ac- 
culturative situations. 

This reviewer cannot help feeling, however, that the writers were perhaps over- 
impressed by their first contact with children’s lore and language. He remembers that, 
in his own childhood, riddles and rhymes were definitely taught by elders. 

Sometimes children overhear a snatch of “juicy” scandal in verse and spread it 
around with modifications. Anyone who has lived in an African village, as the reviewer 
has, knows that there are some songs of ridicule and censure which originate from adults 
but which are sung by children who are oftentimes unaware of the real significance of 
the words and who often are punished by their parents for repeating profanities. 


Animals of Acculturation in the California Indian Languages. W1LL1AM Bricut. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 4, No. 4.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. pp. 215-246, 4 maps. $1.00. 

Reviewed by E>warp P. Dozier, University of Arizona 


William Bright provides interesting sets of loan words, especially of Spanish deriva- 
tion, in a number of California Indian languages. The data were gleaned primarily from 
materials collected by the Survey of California Indian Languages of the Department of 
Linguistics at the University of California, Berkeley. The loan words are almost all of 
names for domesticated animals introduced by the Spanish. 

Bright reports that, while the southern California languages have a large number of 
Spanish loan words, the number of borrowings from English in the northern quarter of 
the state is comparatively small. The northern California Indians have been in close 
contact with Anglo-Americans for a period of a century or more and ordinarily one 


would expect considerable borrowing from English. To explain this anomaly, Bright 
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notes that contact experiences of California Indians with Whites contrasted in the two 
areas. While the treatment southern California Indians received in Spanish missions 
was not particularly exemplary, they fared much better than the northern Indians at 
the hands of Anglo-Americans. Early American settlers considered the Indian in north- 
ern California as ‘‘vermin”’ and tried to kill him off. The relative resistance of the north- 
ern languages to borrowing Bright attributes to this difference in socio-cultural rela- 


tions. 


OTHER 


Becoming More Civilized: A Psychological Exploration. LEONARD W. Doos. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1960. xii, 333 pp., appendices, index, references. $6.00. 


Reviewed by MARSHALL H. SeGati, Columbia University 


The small but growing group of psychologists conducting field research on the accul- 
turation process has reason to expect much from this “psychological exploration,” for 
we look to its author as a founder of our little movement. By exhortation and example, 
he convinced a number of us temporarily to abandon our classrooms and laboratories, 
that we might, hopefully, contribute something in the way of new insights, or at least 
new techniques, to a problem area heretofore largely preempted by anthropology. 
Anthropologists must be becoming increasingly aware of this seeming intrusion, as 
Doob and the rest of us continue to turn up in the African bush and other unlikely do- 
mains; thus they are likely to be as curious about this book as we are, and possibly as 
enthusiastically hopeful. 

Now we have it, the first book-length report of Doob’s psychological inquiries into 
acculturation. (Previous reports by Doob have appeared in numerous journals, includ- 
ing this one.) It is a beautifully written book, containing a wealth of provocative hy- 
potheses and conceptualizations, bolstered by data stemming both from the author’s 
own studies and from others’, with the latter often cleverly reworked in the light of 
Doob’s hypotheses. Few psychologists could have succeeded as did Doob in assembling 
so many diverse facts and abstracting from them a set of related hypotheses. These are 
it once bold and cautious, designed for generality yet linked to specific data, and often 

ovel while tending to ‘ring true’ to most students of culture change. 

If, in spite of all this, anthropologists and psychologists alike end up being ambiva- 
lent about the book, might we not trace the source of our disappointment to unrealisti- 
cally high hopes? A definitive account of the psychology of acculturation must await the 
accumulation of considerably more data than currently exist. This fact Doob must have 
appreciated even better than we. So, if we simultaneously rejoice and despair that Doob 
was persuaded to write this book, we do so while acknowledging the author’s request 
that it be viewed as no more than a highly tentative ‘‘psychological exploration” into a 
problem area for which rational speculation must often substitute for fact. This is a 
reason for regret, but the fault lies in the state of our science and is merely reflected in 
the book. 

We could, of course, avoid the regrets merely by choosing to consider the book as 
either a compilation of some few existing data or as a humbly proffered example of how 
a psychologist might go about collecting relevant data. For it is these, to be sure. But 
Doob himself chose to build the book around a preliminary theory designed to account 
for behavioral changes taking place in a culture-contact situation. Premature theorizing 
is always difficult to defend, however well done, and no matter how many caveats are 


olfered by the theorist. 
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In this case, the need for a defense may have been aggravated by the fact that Doob 
does his theorizing in terms of “degrees of civilization.” The importance attached to 
this conceptualization may be implied from its appearance in the book’s title. We ought 
not to be unduly disturbed by the title, nor by the conceptualization underlying it. 
That societies, or individuals, may be arrayed along a continuum described variously as 
degree of westernization, modernization, Europeanization, or civilization is a funda- 
mental assumption underlying most anthropological inquiries into the acculturation 
(still another -ation!) process. Of all the alternative labels for that well-worn hypotheti- 
cal continuum, civilization is most likely to provoke indignation from those who detect 
insidious value judgments in one-word summaries of manifold behavioral differences. 
Aware of this problem, Doob deals with it adequately in his preface. His reasons for con- 
ceptualizing acculturation as a process of change from less to more civilized behavior 
are there set out. The discerning reader will comprehend those reasons. He will also 
understand that the choice of a label constitutesa rather trivial problem and will proceed 
without delay to the substance of the book. But, as has already been suggested, legiti- 
mate regret may be felt that so much of the book’s substance consists of a working-out 
of some 27 hypotheses concerning both causes and implications of behavioral change in 
a culture-contact situation, hypotheses for which critical data are so seldom available. 

But some data there are, provided by research techniques that anthropologists are 
likely to find sometimes familiar, sometimes novel. Much of the research cited is the 
product of Doob’s own field work in Africa and Jamaica, studies which are among the 
first truly psychological investigations of acculturation. Although students of culture- 
change have long been concerned with psychological dimensions, so much so, indeed, 
that many anthropological studies have included psychological data and/or interpreta- 
tions, major emphasis to date has been on analysis at the societal level, with aggregates 
of individuals, rather than individuals per se, as the units of analysis Where the an- 
thropologists’ concern has sometimes shifted to individuals, psychologists have not 
universally welcomed it, primarily because the anthropologists have tended to use a 
shockingly meager assortment of psychological techniques and concepts. Doob among 
us has criticized the anthropologists’ over-enthusiasm for projective techniques and 
psychoanalytic notions, but he does not stop there. Not content to jeer from the side- 
lines, he has picked up the loose ball and put it into play. This book suggests that it is in 
good hands. While reminding us that cultures change only when the behavior of their 
members change, he does not fall into the reductionist trap of insisting that changes in 
social institutions are explicable solely in terms of changes in individuals’ behavior. 
Rather, as a psychologist, he appropriately focuses on behavioral changes, all the while 
cognizant that we have yet to learn which behaviors are in fact involved in culture- 
change. Armed with a multi-splendored kit full of techniques and theories, he sets out to 
provide tentative answers to variants of two questions: Why do some people in less 

civilized societies become more civilized in certain respects, and what behavioral changes 
are involved in the process? This reviewer at least shares Doob’s enthusiasm for this 
eclectic, empirical approach, if not his eagerness to provide a unified conceptual frame- 
work in advance of sufficient data. It is sincerely hoped that readers will penetrate the 
theory to find Doob’s observational techniques. If the hoped-for answers have yet to be 
provided, more, and more varied, research is surely called for. 

Suggestions for future research abound in this book. Some stem from Doob’s hy- 
potheses (however premature they might be), others more directly from the numerous 
enigmatic empirical findings, occasional facts which could not be incorporated into the 
theoretical framework. For example, among a sample of Baganda, Doob found that 
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lesser educated people tended to be Catholics, while Protestants were more numerous 
among better educated individuals. Several explanations are suggested, including the 
possibility that the less intellectually able Baganda may have been attracted to 
Catholicism rather than to Protestantism, or that one of the religions may have en- 
couraged formal education to a greater degree, etc. Provocative findings of this sort, 
jor which alternative explanations cannot be sorted out solely on the basis of existing 
data, should, and undoubtedly will, provide the basis for further, more narrowly fo- 
cused research. The book draws the guide-lines for that research with wise caution, 
particularly in those sections where Doob discusses some methodological problems 
currently prohibiting the extraction of truly causal hypotheses. Some of these problems, 
subtle as they are, must be licked before we can improve on the necessarily qualified, 
nondirectional (spiraled, as Doob calls them) hypotheses that Doob has drawn for us. 

Those intrigued by methodological problems will follow with interest some implica- 

tions of Doob’s argument that acculturation research of the psychological genre ought 
to be based on observations made within societies, rather than on comparisons across 
societies. He reminds us that a difference one might be tempted to attribute to accul- 
turation could in fact be simply one of many inter-societal differences existing prior to 
the introduction of forces which set acculturation in motion. This reviewer would have 
liked to see this point expanded. That comparisons across societies are often confusing 
is a corollary of a more general problem. The explanation of any difference noted across 
groups already known to differ in other ways is always less than obvious. Should we not 
then explore alternative methods that entirely avoid inter-group comparisons, whether 
these be made across or within societies? Since he is here dealing with a concept still to 
be rigorously defined, Doob might have begun with the classical psychometric approach, 
determining first the dimensionality of acculturation, viewed as a behavioral construct. 
On the basis of numerous behavioral observations, each individual observed would re- 
ceive many scores which could later be summarized on the basis of some empirically 
determined weighting procedure. Interrelations among the items scored would be ap- 
parent, the concept itself would be defined operationally, causal and resultant factors 
vould be suggested, but, and this is the essential point, spurious relationships that 
might result from comparisons across a somewhat arbitrarily established dichotomy 
would be minimized. Instead, he used “a simple, straightforward procedure of compar- 
ing groups, one of which is known to be less, the other more acculturated.” From among 
all the measures available to him Doob chose simply one—degree of education—and 
made it the basis for dichotomizing the several tribes studied in his own field work. The 
other measures are then evaluated against this one; i.e., for each measure, a better 
educated subgroup is compared with a less well educated one. In effect, acculturation is 
defined, for purposes of this study, solely in terms of education. 

Thus, not only is Doob a legitimate target of the complaint that his findings might 
consist of nothing more than a demonstration that groups already known to differ do 
differ (albeit in some ways perhaps not previously documented) but he has seemingly 
ignored the basic conceptual problem with which all students of culture-change must be 
concerned, viz., the definition of acculturation. To equate degree of acculturation 

ith degree of education merely invites the reader to substitute educated for acculturated 
vhenever the latter term occurs in a hypothesis or summary of findings. The impact of 
the substitution is occasionally ludicrous. This, in itself, is not likely to endear the book 
‘o anthropologists who have laboriously evolved a concept which rightly involves a 
implex of personal history and behavioral indices. 
lhe problem stemming from the fact that most conclusions in the book are based on 
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comparisons of percentages of individuals in two groups is further complicated by the 
fact that these conclusions and most of the hypotheses are stated in terms of three 
groups, “the unchanged, the changing, the changed.” Thus, hypothesis I states: ‘In 
comparison with those who remained unchanged or have changed, people changing 
from old to new ways are likely to be more discontent.”’ (Incidentally, the causal nature 
of the relationship suggested here is unspecified, rightly so.) For a number of indices of 
“discontent,”’ the data from three African societies show higher incidence among the 
individuals in the less well educated group, and these data are taken as support of the 
hypothesis. Given this interpretation, it must be concluded that the ‘“‘low” groups with 
respect to education contain those who are changing and that no representatives of the 
unchanged group are represented in the total sample. If one were to argue that the less 
well educated group was better viewed as representative of those who are essentially 
unchanged, while those in the better educated group were taken to be those engaged in 
change, the hypothesis would have to be reversed. The procedure, then, is not so “‘sim- 
ple and straightforward.” 

But, for all that, I must insist that this book is a fine one. Doob has tackled an ex- 
ceedingly difficult problem and has handled it in a way that few could do. Merely as a 
demonstration of the successes and failures to be expected from a psychology of accul- 
turation, given existing knowledge and techniques, it is an invaluable document. For 
those seeking insights of a more substantive nature, it must also be considered an impor- 
tant book. Psychologists are likely to be enlightened by Doob’s incredibly thoughtful 
analysis of the acculturation process as it affects the behavior of those involved, an anal- 
ysis that has implications for other more broadly conceived psychological problems 
concerning the learning process, personality development, and the like. For anyone con- 
cerned with the real-world problems of the newly emerging nations Doob’s lucid, yet 
sufficiently complex ideas, may provide long sought explanations for some of the more 
perplexing behavior which seems characteristic of individuals ‘becoming more civilized.” 
Even colonial administrators, struck by the tenacity of some traditional behavior forms 
in the face of (what seems to them) unequivocally negative empirical evidence may 
find in Doob’s book some clues as to why ‘‘these people always sooner or later let you 
down.” For anthropologists, the book offers an indication of how psychological theories 
other than psychoanalytic schemas and psychological techniques other than projective 
tests may be productively applied in studies of acculturation. For all of us who would 
study acculturation, here is a book that will be a springboard to productive research. 
As a source of challenging, ultimately testable hypotheses, no other treatment of accul- 


turation is as rich. 


The Forest and the Sea: A Look at the Economy of Nature and the Ecology of Man. 
Marston Bates. New York: Random House, 1960. 277 pp., index. $3.95. 


Reviewed by ALEXANDER SPOEHR, Bishop Museum 


In The Forest and the Sea Bates has written a sequel to his earlier The Nature of 
Natural History. He has used the same simple and informal style, with a similar objec- 
tive—an over-all view of the biosphere, ‘the thin film of living stuff that covers the 
surface of the planet.” I regret that as an undergraduate 30 years ago I was not intro- 
duced to college biology by way of The Forest and the Sea instead of the extremely dull 
tome which served as our text. 

The first three chapters of the book deal with certain of the more outstanding char- 
acteristics of the biosphere as a whole. Bates then turns to the diversity and unity ol 
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life as these are expressed in a number of distinctive environments: the open sea, the 
coral reef, lakes and rivers, the rain forest, the woodland, the savanna, and the desert. 
In these descriptive chapters, he draws on his own extensive field experience, particu- 
larly in the continental and maritime tropics. Thereafter, he surveys the organization 
of biological communities and the pattern of relationship among individuals, popula- 
tions, and species. His concluding chapters deal with man as a part of, and apart from, 
nature. As Bates points out, man has not escaped from the biosphere, but has rather 
got himself into a new and unprecedented kind of relationship with it. This relationship 
involves the complex of organisms parasitic on man, his domestic plants and animals, 
and the wild species which exist in association with man. Bates’ comments on this com- 
plex are among the most interesting parts of the book. 

The Forest and the Sea is a difficult type of book to write. Behind each of the subjects 
covered by Bates there is now a large body of special knowledge. Some specialists will 
no doubt consider that their subjects are not given adequate treatment. As an anthro- 
pologist, I feel somewhat this way about the brief mention of magic in Bates’ chapter on 
the natural history of disease. Yet as a result of specialization, the biological and social 
sciences have accumulated such a mass of published data, fragmented according to 
fields, that continuing effort is needed to make the whole thing comprehensible. Bates’ 
book is an answer to this challenge. 

In this connection, Bates regrets the separation of the study of man from the study 
of nature and that the cleavage between the biological and social sciences forms such a 
pronounced division in the organization of knowledge. As a discipline, anthropology has 
obviously benefited from the specialization which has developed within it. But I hope 
that in the future anthropology will look anew and more intensively at its relations to 
biology. These go beyond the current interests of physical anthropology alone and can 
usefully include a fresh examination of the social and biological factors in the adapta- 
tion of human communities to their environments. In recent years, some anthropolo- 
gists have shown an increasing interest in types of primitive and peasant agriculture, 
an interest which is much more than collecting vernacular plant names and local plant 
uses, or detailing planting and harvest rituals. Here there is a field to be shared with 
botany, agriculture, and geography, to the benefit of all. Bates’ The Forest and the Sea 
should set anthropologists pondering on additional lines of investigation, and on how 
anthropology can develop in a more sophisticated way than in the past the biological 
interests of its heritage. 


Demographic Yearbook, 1959: 11th Issue. Special Topic: Natality Statistics. (Edition in 
French and English.) New York: Department of Economic and Social Affairs, 
United Nations, 1960. ix, 719 pp., 8 charts, cumulative subject index, 37 tables. 
$10.00 (cloth), $8.00 (paper). 

Reviewed by IRENE B. TAEUBER, Princeton University 

Perusal of the pages of the Demographic Yearbook 1959 may send anthropologists to 

the held and the statistical offices—and thus contribute to the formation and modifica- 
tion of demographic and anthropological theory. Whatever the cultures and the crises 
oi the past, those peoples of the Pacific Islands who have reasonably adequate statistics 

have high birth rates, low death rates, and high rates of population growth. In Tables 9 

and 25, the birth rates per 1,000 population for the year 1956 are given as 40 for Fiji, 41 

lor the Samoas, 48 for Tokelau, 49 for Niue, and 61 for Guam. With death rates of 6 to 9 

per 1,000 population, natural increase is 3.5 to 4.0 percent a year for most of the islands, 
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5.4 for Guam. In Singapore in 1958, the birth rate was 42 and the death rate 7 per 1,000 
population. The rate of natural increase was 3.5 percent a year. There are countries 
that seem to belie the generalization that is implicit here. For instance, the Philippines 
reported a birth rate of 20 and a death rate of 12. The “‘U” which precedes the figures 
indicates that data are unsatisfactory. Analytic research within the country indicates a 
birth rate around 50 per 1,000 population, a rate of natural increase of 3.0 percent a 
year. The early returns of the 1960 census substantiate the evidence for a very high 
birth rate, a greatly reduced death rate, and a consequent rapid rate of population 
growth. 

This is introduction to the 37 tables that occupy most of the 719 pages of the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook 1959, the 11th in the annual source books of population statistics 
issued by the Statistical Office of the United Nations. The coverage is broad: area, 
population, growth, and density; population by age and sex; trends in fertility, foetal 
deaths, general and infant mortality, and deaths by cause; marriage and divorce sta- 
tistics; and international migration. It is apparent that not all subjects are covered for 
all countries. The extent and the accuracy of the statistics are related to the state of 
economic development and social advance of the country, or to the duration and extent 
of the technical assistance to national governments or from colonial powers. Obviously 
advanced countries have advanced statistics. 

Skillful techniques are used to produce a compilation of demographic statistics that 
is relatively safe for use by the uninitiated. Data are reported by governments, and they 
cannot be rejected by an international organization. They may be queried, though, and 
there are prolific notes to the tables. Then, too, the published figures are accompanied 
by objective codes that indicate collection or estimation procedures. In 1959 there was 
a further innovation in the use of italics for data of questionable accuracy. 

The special topic of the Demographic Yearbook 1959 was natality statistics. There 
are 10-year trends in cross-classifications of live births by sex, legitimacy, age of mother, 
age of father, birth order, and duration of marriage. There are related tabulations of 
foetal deaths. There are census data on children born alive and children surviving, and 
child-woman ratios are given for each census from 1935 to 1959. The first chapter is a 
graphic presentation of trends in fertility, with 8 charts and a brief text for each. This 
and Chapter II, ‘‘Technical notes on the statistical tables,’’ are introductions to the 
tables that are the major content of the volume. 

The population figures and rates are measures of the functioning of cultures. This is 
particularly true in such socially defined variables as marriage, marital status, divorce, 
and the legitimacy of births. In a broader context, changing demographic variables are 
products of past cultural changes and stimulants to further changes. If reported demo- 
graphic data are to yield incisive analyses of interrelations in change, anthropologists 
must become demographers, or demographers must encroach on the field of anthro- 
pology, or there must be consultation and cooperation in approaches and in study. 


The Two-Way Mirror: National Status in Foreign Students’ Adjustment. RicHarp T. 
Morris. Assisted by Otur M. DavipsENn. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1960. xii, 215 pp., 7 appendices, index, tables. $4.50. 

Reviewed by JOHN J. HONIGMANN, University of North Carolina 

If one objective of educating foreign students in this country is to create favorable 
attitudes toward the United States, then we are better off bringing non-Europeans here 
from underdeveloped lands than Europeans. At least this is a conclusion that can be 
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drawn from The Two-Way Mirror, a sociological venture into the question of what 
happens when cultures meet. Earlier studies of the Committee on Cross-Cultural 
Education of the Social Science Research Council have brought out that the student’s 
feelings about his home country often undergo a severe shock when he arrives in the 
United States, a shock that colors his image of America. In this book Richard Morris, 
with the assistance of Oluf M. Davidsen, reports how he tested the idea that national 
status is a crucial variable in the adjustment of foreign students who come here to 
study. National status means the rank or prestige attributed to a nation. The central 
hypothesis holds that changes in national status perceived by the student will be im- 
portant in determining the way in which he adjusts to his American experience. But 
the book casts much light on other aspects of intercultural relations only indirectly con- 
nected with his central problem. In this review I shall refer mainly to three indices of 
adjustment: amount and kind of contact with Americans, personal satisfaction with 
the stay here, and favorable attitudes toward this country, leaving out satisfaction with 
training facilities. 

In contrast to other studies by the Committee on Cross-Cultural Education, this 
one places primary reliance on a questionnaire which the student filled out in the pres- 
ence of the investigator (under conditions designed to look as much like an interview as 
possible). We are a little disconcerted to be told that many of the 321 students, who 
were all “interviewed” at the University of California, Los Angeles, distrusted and re- 
sented the investigator’s technique and believed, unjustly it would seem, that the study 
lacked depth and subtlety. The students, White (65 percent) and non-White (35 per- 
cent), came from Israel, Japan, China, France, Germany, and over 50 other countries. 
Iwenty percent of them expected to remain here permanently; the others thoug!)t that 
their stay in the U. S. would enhance their career opportunities. 

The findings begin by revealing a familiar picture. Ninety-five percent of the stu- 
dents were disappointed in the way they believed the U. S. ranked their country on 
such things as standard of living, cultural standards, and political standards. That is, 
they believed that Americans would rank their country lower than they themselves 
vould rank it. There is no question about the students being largely correct in the way 
hey perceived Americans assigning “‘status”’ to their own and other foreign countries. 
in fact, there appears to be an internationally held body of opinion about the relative 
ranking of countries. 

When we study the main findings, those concerning the foreign student’s adjust- 
ment, we learn that over 60 percent of the students who are highly favorable to the 
United States are also much satisfied with their stay here. In other words, satisfaction 
correlates positively with a favorable image of America. Satisfaction is also significantly 
related to a high percentage of leisure time spent with Americans. Morris believes that 
irequent contacts with Americans lead to satisfaction, though contacts are unable to 
encourage favorable attitudes toward the U. S. What then does influence favorableness? 
Students who believe that their countries have high status tend to be less favorable to- 
ward the U. S. Conversely, those who assign their own countries low status are more 
‘avorable. These findings are in keeping with the fact that students who come from 
underdeveloped nations (as measured by educational level) are likely to be more favor- 
able toward the U. S. than students from developed countries. Europeans are proud of 
their cultural heritage. The author’s guess is that students from low status (underde- 
veloped) countries feel relatively more deprived than students from higher ranking 
lands and are therefore more apt to admire a country which is highly developed. Per- 
haps this is saying the same thing, but I would postulate that students from under- 
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developed countries who report favorable attitudes are actually reporting being im- 
pressed by the very traits that they would like to see their own country adopt. The 
questionnaire also brought out that students who visited other countries before arriving 
here are less favorable than those who had never before traveled. 

An interesting chapter examines what the foreign students saw of American culture 
patterns and their specific likes and dislikes. An overwhelming proportion agree that in 
the U. S. people saw financial success as an important objective in life. They perceived 
Americans to be friendly and ambitious, as people who allow children much freedom, 
and who regard the businessman and manufacturer as more important than the artist 
or philosopher. Smaller proportions confessed that they disliked the emphasis placed on 
financial success and the low value accorded the artist and philosopher. American ambi- 
tion and friendliness were, of course, admired. The informal student-professor relation- 
ship also impressed the visitors but nearly three-quarters deplored the shallow relation- 
ships people have with one another. (Isn’t the professor’s relationship with his students 
also shallow?) The coniormism students perceived in American life did not seem im- 
portant to them in establishing an over-all appreciation of this country. 

When I finished the book I recalled that the New York Times (Jan. 19, 1959) quoted 
Karl Barth as saying that Americanization was a greater danger to Europe than Com- 
munism, partly, no doubt, because it was more imminent. But it is rather underdevel- 
oped countries aspiring to become richer and more comfortable that can scarcely help 
being favorably impressed by the very life they want to emulate. That they neverthe- 
less are ambivalent as they face the prospect of westernization along the lines they see in 
this country is indicated by the fact that, like Europeans, they too dislike the heavy 
stress which we put on financial success. 


A Diderot Pictorial Encyclopedia of Trades and Industry. DENIs DipERoT. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by CHarLes Coutston GILLispre. (Two volumes.) New 
York: Dover Publications Inc., 1959. 920 pp., 2,000 illustrations, indices, 485 
plates. $10.00 (single) ; $18.50 (set). 

Reviewed by ANTHONY LEEDs, The City College, New York 


Anthropologists interested in technology and its social arrangements can obtain 
from these two volumes of extraordinary, well-selected, and well-reproduced plates, a 


large range of very detailed data concerning western technical activities just before the 
advent of controlled energy conversion. This publication reflects a trend, the systematic 
investigation of technological history, of which anthropologists should take notice. 
Recent years have seen the publication of the Singer-Holmyard-Hall 5-volume History 
of Technology, Needham’s histories of Chinese science and technology, Forbes’ numerous 
technological studies, the founding of the Society for the History of Technology and its 
journal, Technology and Culture, etc. The trend suggests that anthropologists might 
concern themselves more with theoretical considerations of technology and its relation- 
ships to the rest of culture. 

These volumes enable us thoroughly to grasp 17th century technology, so qualita- 
tively different, yet so closely related to our own, and to speculate regarding its con- 
figurational effect on social organization and ideology, e.g., in the revealing plates il- 
lustrating slate mining or casting. It is a pity that more plates on hydraulics and marine 
construction were not included, because they more sharply reflect large scale techno- 
social organization, such as governmental and corporate entrepreneurialism. 

My one complaint about this impressive publication is that the full annotations for 
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the original plates were not given. Many plates are keyed to corresponding descriptions 
in the original text. These descriptions have been condensed or slighted altogether. I 
urge Professor Gillispie and the publishers to translate these descriptions into a separate 
booklet for those interested in this publication primarily for its technological import 
rather than its artistic merit. 


Public Administration Aspects of Community Development Programmes. UNITED Na- 
TIONS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMME. New York: United Nations, Office for 
Public Administration, 1959. iv, 107 pp., 5 appendices, charts. n.p. 


Reviewed by SLOAN R. WAYLAND, Teachers College, Columbia University 


This report analyzes patterns of administrative organization, planning and finance, 
and special personnel requirements at the local and national levels as these patterns 
apply to different types of community development programs around the world. Exten- 
sive references to the experiences in particular countries are contained in the body of 
the report, and the administrative characteristics of community development pro- 
grams in India, Ceylon, Ghana, and Mexico are presented in the appendix. Generali- 
zations of both a descriptive and normative character are made throughout the report 
without a clear indication of the empirical base for the conclusions. No effort is made 
to group countries on the basis of similar cultural systems or governmental structures. 
However, the report does emphasize the need for research and identifies a number of 
problems which, it is believed, deserve high priority. 


Social Science in Nursing: Applications for the Improvement of Patient Care. FRANCES 
Cooke MacGrecor. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1960. 354 pp., appen- 
dix, bibliography, index. $5.00. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM MANGIN, Syracuse University 


The book is written mainly for nursing educators, but also is intended to interest 
nurses, physicians, social scientists, and present and future hospital patients. 

The first part deals with the possible contributions of some of the social sciences 
to nursing and health and seems to favor anthropology over sociology and social psy- 
chology. In spite of the importance of the psychiatric orientation in the book, and its 
dominance in nursing education, there is little overt reference to psychiatry. 

The second part, and by far the largest section, discusses the problems of teaching 
social science to nurses and describes, in very favorable terms, a course offered at 
Cornell University-New York Hospital School of Nursing, where the author is em- 
ployed. The familiar problems of professional education, whether to teach “straight” 
or “watered-down” anthropology (or whether these are the real alternatives), was 
solved by having an anthropologist on the staff, and relating anthropology (and the 
other social sciences), to specific nursing situations. Social science was introduced into 
the curriculum at the time of the nurses’ first contact with patients, and, judging by 
the literate, sophisticated, and strikingly similar testimonials from the students of 
“varied background” (chapter 10), this was the right time to do it. 

Part Two has an excellent section on psychosocial aspects of physical disability 
(one of the author’s special interests) with some very specific and sensible suggestions. 

There is also a chapter entitled “Authority,”’ which is a descriptive commentary 
on the occupational socialization oi nurses. The section on the role of the physician 
shows the proper amount of hostility toward the M.D. and, to judge by the case ma- 
terial, it is at least partially justified. Also included in this section are three lectures 
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given in the course, one by Margaret Mead (who is far and away the most featured 
anthropologist in the book), one by Augustus Hollingshead, and one by Bertram Schaff- 
ner. The chapter on “‘Value Judgments” demonstrates the need for making nurses and 
doctors more aware of themselves and of what is going on around them, but the fasci- 
nating case material in this chapter and throughout the book implies to the reader that, 
until this type of course is more widespread, he would do well to keep out of hospitals. 

A splendid account, reprinted from the New Yorker, of the hospitalization of a 
Vietnamese, is contained in an appendix. 

The book is interesting as an application of anthropology and will be quite use ul 
to those in nursing wishing to introduce social science into their crowded curriculum. 
Although I have no objection to popular social science (e.g., the work of Vance Pack- 
ard, Ernest Dichter), and have the greatest respect for the brilliant intuitive work of 
Margaret Mead, Ray Birdwhistell, Rhoda Metraux, and others, I do think it is unwise 
to give this kind of work too much emphasis, and thus suggest that one course makes 
social- and psycho-analysts of the students. In spite of the disclaimers of the author, 
this point of view is noticeable in the case material where some pat solutions are pro- 
vided for problems which must have had more complications than those presented. 

The large numbers of case reports are one of the strengths of the book, however. 
and many of the cases, such as the first one in the book where a “‘minor cosmetic de- 
fect,” according to a middle class American M.D., is a “‘scar of dishonor” to a Puerto 
Rican young man, will be immortalized in anthropologist’s lectures, along with the 
familiar story of the nonpsychotic Boston Sicilian with evil eye. I did feel, however, 
that at times the author claimed a little too much for social science, and many of the 
problem cases did not need the understanding of cultural differences as much as they 
needed a little common courtesy (not the same thing at all) on the part of the nurse 
and/or the M.D. 


The Culture of the State Mental Hospital. WARREN H. DuNuHAM and S. Krirson WEIN- 
BERG. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1960. xxiii, 284 pp., appendix, 2 
charts, index, 25 tables. $5.00. 

Reviewed by RAYMOND WILKIE, Lexington, Kentucky 


The importance of socio-cultural factors in the etiology and treatment of mental 
illness is once again demonstrated in this study, which takes its place alongside similar 
studies by Ivan Belknap, John and Elaine Cumming, William Caudill, Stanton and 
Schwartz, Maxwell Jones, and others. Dunham and Weinberg’s data support the find- 
ings of these previously published studies that the social structure of mental hospitals, 
especially large ones, is in many ways inimical to their therapeutic goals, and that the 
role of the hospitalized patient does not motivate or teach him to resume a nonpatient 
role in the community. 

The hospital described is the Ohio State Hospital at Columbus, during the year 
1946, but it may be taken as representative of mental hospitals in the Middle Western 
States, and perhaps of a much wider range of hospitals. The culture of the hospital is 
described under the headings: ‘‘Employee Culture, Norms of Control’’; “‘Patient Cul- 
ture, Norms of Accommodation”’; “‘The Culture of the Hopeful Wards’’; ‘The Culture 
of the Chronic Wards”’; ‘‘The Behavior Patterns of the Agitated Wards’’; and, ‘‘Rela- 
tions with the Outside.”’ The thesis of these chapters is that the caste-like social struc- 
ture of the hospital is oriented primarily toward physical ‘‘control’’ of the patient and 
that therapy is incidental. What treatment there is is marked by carelessness, indiffer- 
ence, and a medical-biological approach which ignores socio-psychological factors. 


to 
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Although no attempt is made to analyze quantitatively the observations regarding 
staff and patient attitudes, every major point is illustrated by quotations or specific 
incidents. In addition, hospital records on admissions and discharges are analyzed to 
support the thesis that the longer a patient is “treated” in a mental hospital, the less 
are his chances of eventual recovery and discharge. 

If this study had been published immediately after the data were collected in 1946, 
it would have been an original, pioneering effort in an emerging field of study. The 
authors, for reasons not made explicit in the book, chose to incorporate their findings 
in various articles and in S. K. Weinberg’s Society and Personality Disorders, 1952, 
thus delaying the publication of this book for more than a decade. Much of the data 
and conclusions are now, in 1960, supporting evidence of findings already reached in 
the study of mental hospitals, but they are not novel. 

A basic assumption of this study, as of many others of the same genre, is that the 
ward is the basic social unit of a mental hospital and that it can even be called ‘‘a cul- 
ture.” If the concept of culture involves “common understandings,” including mu- 
tually developed and accepted ideas of what is morally right, then a mental hospital 
ward can hardly lay claim to being even a “spurious culture.”’ It is, as described by 
Dunham and Weinberg, an aggregation of individuals in a limited geographical area 
with an almost total absence of common understandings and with common moral ideas 
replaced by a system of physical control which disregards the opinions of the patients. 
In a socio-cultural sense, the ward as a source of norms or as a locus of power hardly 
exists. When it is described without reference to the hospital administration, the de- 
partments, proiessional and otherwise, and the rewards and sanctions of the hospital 
bureaucracy, there is an air of unreality which gives the reader the impression that 
the motives of the staff are as out-of-awareness, and their thoughts as autistic as those 
of the most psychotic patients. 

What is still needed in the study of mental hospitals is a description of the hospital 
bureaucracy and its interrelations, through the ward staff, with the patients. When 
this is accomplished, the villain of the piece will no longer be the untrained or under- 
paid aides, or even the “‘old-line”’ ward nurses and doctors, but the bureaucratic system 
itself in which the ward personnel have relatively insignificant and powerless roles. 


Premarital Dating Behavior. WINSTON EHRMANN. Introduction by MARGARET MEAD. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1959. xvii, 316 pp., bibliography, index, 
tables. $6.00. 

Reviewed by CLELLAN S. Forp, Yale University 


This book reports the results of an attempt to obtain information on the dating 
behavior of one thousand male and female American college students and to interpret 
the findings. The subjects of the investigation were enrolled in a large university during 
the years from 1946 to 1953. The information collected from them covers a range of 
behavior during the dating period extending from no physical contact to sexual inter- 
course. 

Methodologically the work is very interesting and the author is to be commended 
ior the care he takes to acquaint the reader with the ways in which he obtained his 
ilormation. Acquaintance with the methodology used is always important to a reader 
Wishing to evaluate the results of an investigation. But in this case it is particularly 
uselul for two reasons. First, information given concerning sexual activities by inform- 
ints In our society is often open to question. Second, this investigation extended over 
a period of seven years during which several different methodologies were employed. 
The period of investigation is divided by the author into four basic time periods. 
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1) During 1946 to 1947 an exploratory study was carried out with 30 male students, 
with the primary purpose of devising a schedule which could be used in the second 
period of research. 2) During 1947-1950 two versions of this schedule were submitted 
to a carefully selected sample of male and female students totalling in all 990. 3) Dur- 
ing the same period interviews were conducted with a sample of one hundred of the 
841 students whose schedules as obtained in step number two were sufficiently com- 
plete to use. 4) During 1952-1953 an abbreviated restudy was made with 137 new 
subjects to compare the usefulness of a new and shorter schedule with the ones used 
previously. The major portion of the book rests upon the investigations conducted 
through the written schedules and the interviews during 1947-1950. 

The findings are many and interesting. Perhaps of special note is the conclusion 
that the dating behavior of these students does follow recognizable patterns. It is found 
that premarital heterosexual behavior, as judged by the students themselves, lies along 
a continuum of intensity ranging from no physical contact through holding hands, kiss- 
ing, general body embrace, and the fondling of various parts of the body, to sexual 
intercourse. Of interest also are the sex differences in relationship to such matters as 
“love,” going steady, and eroticism that seem to characterize the current patterning 
of dating behavior in young women and men. 

On the whole the book is a valuable contribution, methodologically and substan- 
tively. The reader unfamiliar with the statistical type of reporting which dominates 
the volume may find it a bit dull. But for those who are sufficiently interested to follow 
the author through his painstaking effort to organize and interpret his data the experi- 


ence can be a rewarding one. 


Mate-Selection: A Study of Complementary Needs. RoBERT F. Wincu. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1958. xix, 349 pp., 8 tables. $5.00. 


Reviewed by GEORGE SPINDLER, Stanford University 


The stated purpose of this study is to find out what “love” is (which Professor 
Winch defines in terms of ‘‘complementariness’’), since ‘‘love’”’ plays such an impor- 
tant role in mate-selection in American middle class culture. Combining the naturalistic 
psychology of Freud, the intrafamilial observations of J. Fliigel, and the need concept 
of H. Murray, the author formulates a theory of complementary needs. In brief, the 
theory is: In mate-selection the need-pattern of each spouse will be complementary 
rather than similar to the need pattern of the other spouse. The author thus views 
marriage as a case of dyad formation for mutual gratification and “reciprocal rewards.” 

Brief case studies of the Yaruros of Venezuela, Feudal Japan, and the Hottentots of 
South Africa are presented from the viewpoint of the degree of emphasis placed on 
preferential mating, which defines the field of eligible mates, or marriage arrangement, 
referring to the degree to which persons other than those marrying participate in the 
process of selection. The author later uses these cases to contrast to middle class culture 
in America where “love” or ‘‘complementariness”’ plays an important role in mate- 
selection. Winch also discusses several European cultures in these terms. 

The basic research data is composed of two interviews and responses to open- 
ended questions from 25 couples with comparable backgrounds—White, middle class, 
native-born undergraduate students of Northwestern University. Sets of comple- 
mentary variables (i.e., hostility-abasement, dominance-succorance, etc.) were used 
in a content analysis of the data, and statistical procedures were applied to test the 
validity of the hypothesis of complementary mating, with generally confirmatory re- 
sults. Winch further elaborates his basic theory with attempts to develop typologies 


of complementariness. 
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Century Fund, 1960. xi, 603 pp., 34 figures, footnotes, 48 pages of photographs, reference map, 
49 tables. $15.00 (set of two volumes). 

Kimble, George H. T. Tropical Africa, volume II: society and polity. iii, 506 pp., 13 figures, foot- 
notes, index, 30 pages of photographs, 17 tables. $15.00 (set of two volumes). 

Kimpel, Ben. Principles of moral philosophy. New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. xiv, 
234 pp., index, references. $3.75. 

Kung-Chuan Hsiao. Rural China: imperial control in the nineteenth century. Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1960. xiv, 783 pp., 3 appendices, bibliography, 1 figure, index, notes, 34 
tables. $9.75. 

Lantis, Margaret. Eskimo childhood and interpersonal relationships: Nunivak biographies and 
genealogies. Genealogies and illustrations drawn by Edward G. Schumacher. (The American 

Ethnological Society, Verne F. Ray, Editor.) Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1960. 

xv, 215 pp., appendices, bibliography, 7 figures, 1 map. $4.75. 
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Lasker, Gabriel W. (Ed.) The processes of ongoing human evolution. Detroit: Wayne State Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. 108 pp., bibliographies, figures, tables. $3.75. 

Leach, E. R. Pul Eliya, a village in Ceylon: a study of land tenure and kinship. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1961. xv, 344 pp., appendices, 7 diagrams, 9 genealogical charts, 
index, 7 maps, 5 plates, references, 14 tables. $8.00. 

Leighton, Alexander H. An introduction to social psychiatry. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C 
Thomas, 1960. x, 110 pp., bibliography. $4.75. 

Lifton, Robert Jay. Thought reform and the psychology of totalism: a study of “brainwashing” in 
China. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1961. x, 510 pp., appendix, index, notes. 
$6.95. 

Lipe, William D. 1958 excavations, Glen Canyon Area. Appendices by Christy G. Turner II and 
Lyndon L. Hargrave. (Anthropological Papers No. 44.) (Glen Canyon Series No. 11.) Salt 
Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1960. xvi, 241 pp., 2 appendices, bibliography, 70 
figures, 23 tables. $4.50. 

Lomax, Alan. The folk songs of North America in the English language. Melodies and guitar chords 
transcribed by Peggy Seeger. With 100 piano arrangements by Matyas Seiber and Don 
Banks. Illustrated by Michael Leonard. Editorial assistant Shirley Collins. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1960. xxx, 623 pp., 3 appendices, end papers 


maps), .}4 illustrations, index. $7.50. 
Lynch, Kevin. The image of the city. Cambridge: The Technology Press and Harvard University 


Press, 1960. vii, 194 pp., bibliography, 62 figures, index. $5.50. 

Luce, Duncan R. (Ed.) Developments in mathematical psychology: information, learning, and 
tracking. With contributions by R. Duncan Luce, Robert R. Bush and J. C. R. Licklider. 
(A Study of the Behavioral Models Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University.) Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1961. iii, 294 pp., bibliographies, 30 figures, 
indices. $7.50. 

Madsen, William. Tie Virgin’s children: life in an Aztec village today. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1960. xv, 248 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, glossary, index, 56 photographs, 28 
sketches. $4.50. 

Marshall, Donald. Ra’ivavae: an expedition to the most fascinating and mysterious island in Poly- 
nesia. Drawings by James Scott. Photographs by the author. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., 1961. 301 pp., drawings, end maps, 26 photographs. $4.95. 

Mayer-Oakes, William J. A developmental concept of pre-Spanish urbanization in the valley of 
Mexico. (Middle American Research Records, Vol. II, No. 8) (Preprinted from Publication 
No. 18, pp. 165-176.) New Orleans: Middle American Research Institute, Tulane University, 
1960, 2 charts, references. n.p. 

McBurney, C. B. M. The Stone Age of Northern Africa. (A Pelican Book.) Baltimore, Maryland: 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1960. 288 pp., bibliography, 47 figures, index, 1 map, 24 plates. $1.45. 

Mead, Margaret and Ruth L. Bunzel (Eds.) The golden age of American anthropology. New York: 
George Braziller, 1960. x, 630 pp., figures, footnotes, selections for further reading. $10.00. 

Montagu, M. F. Ashley. A handbook of anthropometry. With a section on The measurement of body 
composition by Josef BroZek. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1960. xi, 186 pp., 
bibliographies, end pieces, 30 figures, 22 tables. $5.00. 

Moore, Wilbert E. and Arnold S. Feldman (Eds.) Labor commitment and social change in develo ping 
areas. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1960. xv, 378 pp., indices, 14 tables. 
$3.75. 

Mountford, Charles P. (Ed.) Records of the American-Australian scientific expedition to Arnhem 
Land, number 2: anthropology and nutrition. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1960. 
xiii, 515 pp., 280 figures, frontispiece, 7 graphs, index, 42 plates, references. $19.50. 

Muensterberger, Warner and Sidney Axelrod (Eds.) The psychoanalytic study of society, Vol. I. 
(Founded as Psychoanalysis and the Social Sciences, Vols. I-V by Géza Réheim.) New York: 
International Universities Press, Inc., 1960. 384 pp., chapter bibliographies, index, tables. 


$7.50. 
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Murdock, George Peter (Ed.) Social structure in southeast Asia. (Viking Fund Publications in 
Anthropology No. 29.) Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 1960. ix, 182 pp., bibliography, chapter 
notes, 8 figures, index. 3 maps. $5.00. 

Murphy, Robert F. and Yolanda. Shoshone-Bannock subsistence and society. (Anthropological 
Records, Vol. 16, No. 7, pp. 293-338.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1960. Bibliography, map. $1.00. 

Nath, Y. V. S. Bhils of Ratanmal: an analysis of the social structure of a Western Indian com- 
munity. Foreword by Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf. (The M.S. University Sociological 
Monograph Series I.) Baroda, India: The Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, 1960. 
xiv, 229 pp., appendix, bibliography, 7 figures, frontispiece, glossary, 14 illustrations, index, 
6 maps. Rs 10-00. 

de Oliveira, Roberto Cardoso. O processo de assimilacéo dos Teréna. Rio de Janeiro: Museo Na- 
cional, 1960. 166 pp., bibliography, 2 figures, footnotes, frontispiece, index, 2 maps, 14 plates. 
n.p. 

Patte, Etienne. Les hommes préhistoriques et la religion. Paris: A. et J. Picard et Cie., 1960. 194 
pp., bibliography, 36 figures, footnotes, indices. n.p. 

Pedroza, Howard J. Borrioboola-gha: the story of Lokoja the first British settlement in Nigeria. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. xii, 128 pp., bibliography, index, 2 maps, 7 plates. 
$2.90. 

The present state of archeology in western Canada. (Western Canadian Archeological Council, 
Proceedings No. 1.) Calgary: Glenbow Foundation, 1960. 11 pp. of duplicated typescript. 

Quine, Willard V. O. Word and object. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. xv, 294 pp., 
bibliography, footnotes, index. $5.50. 

Rose, Frederck G. G. Classification of kin, age structure and marriage amongst the Groote Eylandt 
aborigines: a study in method and a theory of Australian kinship. (Deutsche Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, Vélkerkundliche Forschungen, edited by der Sektion fiir Vélker- 
kunde und Deutsche Volkskunde, Band 3.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1960. xvi, 572 pp., 
appendices, bibliography, 6 diagrams, 20 illustrations, index, 219 photographs, 49 tables, 
tabular data, word list. DM 58. 

Sakai, Robert K. (Ed.) Studies on Asia, 1960. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1960. ix, 97 
pp., chapter notes, figures. $4.00 (cloth), $3.00 (paper). 

Schaeffer, James B. Salvage archaeology in Oklahoma, Volume I. (Archives of Archaeology, No. 
11.) Madison, Wisconsin: The Society for American Archaeology and the University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1960. v, 233 pp., on 4 microcards. n.p. 

Schapera, I. (Ed.) Livingstone’s private journals 1851-1853. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1960. xxv, 341 pp., 4 appendices, footnotes, index, 3 maps, references. 
$5.00. 

Science of man. (Vol. 1, No. 1, December, 1960). Mentone, California. $0.75 a copy. 

Simpson, George Gaylord. Principles of animal taxonomy. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1961. xii, 247 pp., 30 figures, index, works cited. $6.00. 

Solomon, Herbert (Ed.) Mathematical thinking in the measurement of behavior. With contributions 
by James S. Coleman, Ernest W. Adams and Herbert Solomon. (A Study of the Behavioral 
Models Project, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University.) Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1961. iii, 314 pp., bibliographies, figures, tables. $7.50. 

Stoecker, Helmuth (Ed.) Kamerun unter deutscher Kolonialherrschaft. (Studien Band I.) (Schriften- 
reihe des Instituts fiir Allgemeine Geschichte an der Humboldt-Universitaét Berlin heraus- 
gegeben von Gerhard Schilfert.) Berlin: Riitten and Loening, 1960. 288 pp., footnotes, 1 map 
attached, 22 photographs. DM 16.80. 

ix, Sol and Charles Callender (Eds.) Jssues in evolution. (The University of Chicago Centennial 
Discussions.) (Volume 3 of Evolution after Darwin.) Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1960. viii, 310 pp., index, 12 plates. $7.50. 

Technology and Culture. (Vol. 1, No. 1.) Detroit: Wayne State University Press for the Society 
for the History of Technology, 1959. 108 pp. $2.00 per copy. 
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Turner, Christy G. Il. The location of human skeletons excavated from sites in the southwestern 
United States and northern Mexico. (Museum of northern Arizona Technical Series No. 3.) 
Flagstaff: Northern Arizona Society of Science and Art, 1960. iv, 25 pp., 2 tables. $1.00. 

Umen, Samuel. The nature of Judaism. New York: Philesophical Library, 1961. 152 pp. $3.75. 

Van den Berg, J. H. The changing nature of man: introduction to a historical psychology (metabletica). 
New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1961. 252 pp., references. $4.50. 

Velarde, Pablita. Old Father the story teller. Globe, Arizona: Dale Stuart King, 1960. 66 pp., 
illustrated, index. $7.95. 

Wagner, Philip L. The human use of the earth. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. xv, 270 pp., 
7 figures (including 2 maps), index, notes. $6.00. 

Wedel, Mildred Mott. Oneonta sites on the Upper Iowa River. (The Missouri Archaeologist Vol. 21, 
Nos. 2-4.) Columbia, Missouri: The Missouri Archaeologist, 1959. viii, 181 pp., bibliography, 
cover plate, 36 figures, 4 maps, 2 tables. n.p. 

Weyer, Edward Jr. Primitive peaples today. (A Dolphin Book.) Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1961. 275 pp., figures, index, no photographic illustrations. $0.95. 

Wolff, Kurt H. (Ed.) Emile Durkheim, 1858-1917: a collection of essays, with translations and a 
bibliography. Columbus: The Ohio State University Press, 1960. xiv, 463 pp., bibliographies, 
frontispiece, index, plate. $7.50. 

Woodbury, Angus M., Stephan D. Durrant and Seville Flowers. A survey of vegetation in the 
Flaming Gorge reservoir basin. (Anthropological Papers No. 45.) (Upper Colorado Series 
No. 2.) Salt Lake City: University of Utah Press, 1960. vii, 121 pp., 6 appendices, 24 figures, 
references, 8 tables. n.p. 

Ziff, Paul. Semantic analysis. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1960. x, 255 pp., bibliography, in- 
dices. $5.00. 


A Grammar of Human Values 


By OTTO VON MERING 


The most recent book to come from the six-year research project Project 
Values by social scientists from the Laboratory of Social Relations at 
Harvard. 


One of the unusual aspects of Dr. von Mering’s research is the application 
of a novel comparative design which was facilitated by his use of small 
group methodology and appropriate statistical procedures. 

He goes beyond the scope of a specific field report to take a general posi- 
tion on the classification of values, and to propound a general theory of 
valuation processes which has multiple applications to empirical research 
in the behavioral sciences as a whole. 


March, 1961 288 p. paper $3.50 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 
PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


The latest volume in the series 


Cornell Studies in Anthropology 


Hualcan 
Life in the Highlands of Peru 
By WILLIAM W. STEIN 


Tuis detailed study of an isolated Andean village is the first full-length 
examination of a contemporary Peruvian Indian community. The author, 
who spent considerable time among the Quechua-speaking Indians of 
Hualcan, describes their economy, family structure, community organiza- 
tion, and religious system, quoting at length the Hualcainos’ own 
accounts. 

Professor Stein places emphasis on the villagers’ relations with the 
outside world and on their rapidly-changing social system, with a view 
toward exploring their potential for socioeconomic change. His guiding 
aim is “to understand the community of Hualcan in order to understand 
what it could become.” 404 pages, illus., maps, $6.00 


An Indonesian-English 
Dictionary 


By JOHN M. ECHOLS and HASSAN SHADILY 


IN preparation since 1953, this is the first major comprehensive dictionary 
of the modern Indonesian language to be published in the United States. 
A faithful record of words and expressions from contemporary Indo- 
nesian writing of all sorts, An Indonesian-English Dictionary departs 
from the usual bilingual dictionary in providing extensive illustrative 
examples in words and phrases. It is designed for general use but con- 
tains as many technical terms as was considered practical in such a volume. 

400 pages, $7.50 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 
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from _ THE DORSEY PRESS___ 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


Approaches to 
Culture and Personality 


Edited by FRANCIS L. K. HSU, 
Northwestern University 


This comprehensive, systematic, and 
readable volume makes an important 
theoretical contribution to the under- 
standing of culture patterns. Professor 
Hsu and thirteen other top scholars 
present the well established facts and 
principles and also explore the un- 
beaten paths of culture and person- 


HUMAN 
ORGANIZATION 
RESEARCH 


Field Relations 
and Techniques 


Edited by RICHARD N. ADAMS, 
Michigan State University, and 
JACK J. PREISS, Duke University 
e 
Published for The Society for 
Applied Anthropology 


The selected readings in this unique 
volume analyze research problems en- 
countered by field research workers 
and the methods utilized to solve such 
problems. Equal emphasis is given to 
field relations and to field techniques. 


Published in 


THE DORSEY PRESS SERIES IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 
Consulting Editors: 
WILLIAM FOOTE WHYTE, 
Cornell University 
PETER H. ROSSI, 
University of Chicago 


HOMEWOOD 
ILL. 

PRESS,INC. 
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We specialize in 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


on 


ANTHROPOLOGY & ETHNOLOGY 


Prehistory, American Archaeology, Primitive Art 


American and foreign publications 
Current, out-of-print, rare 


Catalogues issued 


E. SCHEUER 
112 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 
Telephone LF 3-7957 


Books bought 


Books sold 


UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Family Growth in 
Metropolitan America 


By Charles F. Westoff, Roger G. Potter, 
Philip C. Sagi, and Elliot G. Mishler 


The startling upsurge and sustained high 
level of the national birth rate in the United 
States since World War II has stimulated in- 
creased interest in the social and _psycho- 
logical factors underlying contraceptive prac- 
tice and family size. This analysis of family 
growth is based upon a study of 1,165 couples, 
all of whom had two children by the time of 
the interviews and resided in one of the 
Standard Metropolitan Areas. A forthcoming 
volume will present the results of a resurvey 
of these same couples three years after the first 
interviews and will analyze their subsequent 
attitudes and fertility behavior. 

522 pages. $10.00 


Social Class and Social Change 
in Puerto Rico 


By Melvin M. Tumin with 
Arnold S. Feldman 


A new social order is emerging in Puerto 
Rico, affecting the country at all levels. In the 
light of these changes and of their probable 
future increase, the authors, with the assist- 
ance of the Social Science Research Center of 
the University of Puerto Rico, offer an ex- 
amination of social stratification. They show 
the complexities of Puerto Rican society and 
relate their data to current theories of stratifi- 
cation and mobility. Using education as the 
key criterion of class, the authors give a de- 
tailed field study of 1,000 “heads-of-house- 
hold’”’ of all classes, showing how schooling, 
residence, — and income affect re- 
sponses to social change. 576 pages. $10.00 


Order from your bookstore, or 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, New Jersey 
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Princeton | 


New and Current McGraw-Hill Books 


TOWARD A SCIENCE OF MANKIND 


By LAURA THOMPSON, Pennsylvania State University. Ready in 
June, 1961 


This book, by a highly respected anthropologist, describes the present status of theo- 
retical development in cultural anthropology and attempts to develop an organismic- 
type working hypothesis, on the basis of empifical field research in many parts of the 
world, which will unite cultural and physical anthropology with biology, ecology, the 
social sciences, and the psychological disciplines toward a new, multi-discipline science 


of mankind. 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD—An Introduction to Anthropology 


By T. ADAMSON HOEBEL, University of Minnesota. Second Edi- 

tion. 678 pages, Text Edition $6.95 
An introductory anthropology text which covers the subject thoroughly and includes 
current trends in the field. Includes chapters on ancient man and prehistoric culture, 
race and culture, primitive culture, bibliography, glossary, index. Also available: 
READINGS IN ANTHROPOLOGY by Hoebel, Jennings, and Smith (417 pages, $5.25 
clothbound, $3.95 paperbound). A collection of readings that has been selected to famil- 
iarize the reader with original source material in anthropology. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By JULIAN H. STEWARD and LOUIS C. FARON, both of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 
481 pages, Text Edition $8.50 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appear- 
ance in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the 
different varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western im 
fluences, in post-Columbian times. One of the book’s reviewers characterized it as 
“unquestionably the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become 
the standard textbook.” 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Culture History 


By GEORGE P. MURDOCK, Yale University, 456 pages, Text Edi- 
tion $8.75 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major develop- 
ments of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys 
the indigenous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct 
the major movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there 
since the first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CULTURE: The Development of Civilization to 


the Fall of Rome 


By LESLIE A. WHITE, University of Michigan. 378 pages, $10.00 
(Hardbound), $2.25 (Paperback). 


Traces the course of development of human civilization, or culture, from its beginnings 
about a million years ago to the Fall of Rome. While providing the data and circum- 
stances of human development, the author also presents and substantiates an application 
of the theory of evolution to cultural phenomena. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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BOOKS 


Caillois—Man and the Sacred 

Caso—The Aztecs: People of the Sun 

Catlin—Episodes from “Life Among the Indians” and “Last 
Rambles” 


Clark & Cole (Ed.)—Third Pan-African Congress on Pre- 
history 15.00 
Driver—Indians of North America 10.95 
Foster—Culture and Conquest: America’s Spanish Heritage 
Gearing, Netting & Peattie (Eds.)—A Documentary His- 
tory of the Fox Project, 1948-1959 
Geertz—Religion of Java 
Heizer & Cook (Ed.)—The Application of Quantitative 
Methods in Archaeology 
Kroeber, et al—Anthropology Today 
Middleton & Tait (Ed.) Tribes Without Rulers 
Murdock (Ed.)—Social Structure in Southeast Asia 
O’Kane—The Hopis: Portrait of a Desert People 
Pitt-Rivers—The People of the Sierra (paperback) 
Redfield—The Little Community and Peasant Society and 
Culture (two volumes in one paperback) 
Sanders—Balkan Village 
Spicer (Ed.)—Perspectives in American Indian Culture 
Change 10.00 
Tax, et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 7.00 
Thomas (Ed.)—Current Anthropology 5.00 
Thomas (Ed.)—Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the 
Earth 12.50 


Thompson-—Maya Hieroglyphic Writing 10.00 
von Furer-Haimendorf—An Anthropological Bibliography 
of South East Asia 22.50 1 


VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 
No. 18—Hodgen—Change and History 
No. 20—Gladwin and Sarason—Truk: Man in Paradise 
No. 22—Sebeok and Ingemann—Studies in Cheremis: the 
Supernatural 
No, 25—Bacon—Obok: A Study of Social Structure in 
Eurasia 


No. 26—Jacobs—Content and Style of an Oral Literature: 
Clackamas Chinook Myths and Tales 


SAVINGS To members of the A.A.A. only. Orders accompanie 
ON by remittance should be sent to American Anthropo- a 
logical Association, 1530 P Street, N.W., Washington 5," 
To 
List Members” 
Price Postpaid 
$ 4.50 $ 350 
12.50 10.00 a 
7.50 
5.60 
6.75 a 
4.40 
4.50 
1.25 
7s 
3.00 
375 
| 
8.00 
GORGE BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, WISCONSIN, 


